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ABSTRACT 


This study focused on an examination of the reading 
development of preschool children as it OCcturred in the natu 
ral settings of their homes. The major purposes of the study 
were to investigate the characteristics of the parents' and 
their children's behaviours in the typical bedtime and other 
book experience situations and to determine the contribution 
these experiences were making to the children's reading devel- 
Opment. The appearance and the characteristics of reading- 
like behaviour in the children was examined in detail as was 
their growing knowledge of the conventions of print and their 
understanding of the process of reading. Their awareness: of 
written environmental language and their progress in learning 
to write were also briefly studied in relation to their con- 


tributions to the reading development of the children. 


Toevthomes of four children were visited on a total of 
56 occasions and during these participant observational visits 
67 hours of audiotape recordings were made. The children 
ranged in age from 2 years 11 months to 5 years 5 months at 
the beginning of visits which were made over a period of ap- 
proximately 7 months. All the children had been and were be- 
ing read to regularly by their parents. The recordings which 
were made consisted primarily of the interactions that oc- 
curred between the parents and their children and the inves- 


tigator and the children in book experience and in informal 


_ + 
interview situations. On a number of occasions throughout 


the study a Reading Concepts Observational Scale which had 
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been constructed by the investigator was used in order to ex- 
amine the children's growing range of understandings of the 
conventions of print and of some of the functions written lan- 
guage serves. Field notes were also recorded and the parents 
were asked to maintain a daily record of their observations of 
their children's behaviour with books and with other forms of 


written language activity. 


All audiotape recordings were transcribed and the 
resulting data analyzed and interpreted. The family reading 
background data were obtained from interviews conducted with 
the parents. Tpesdate Tesulting trom the intersetions which 
eecurred between the children and their books while in the 
eompany of their parents or the investigator were analyzed 
using Glaser's (1969) method of constant comparison. The 
category system which emerged, resulted from repeated examina- 
Drones wis une, data and.irom the theory that the data was able 


Won seneracte. 


R@eaeresuit of this study, Learning to read fer these 
children was seen to be occurring as a developmentally-based 
task which was being controlled, directed, and monitored by 
the children themselves, primarily as a result of their being 
read to regularly, but more particularly through being reread 
favourite stories repeatedly. No prior period of "reading 
readiness" or prerequisite level of linguistic awareness were 
seen as necessary for them to begin to learn to read which 
appeared to have started from the time they were first read 


to by their parents. The formation of extremely positive 
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attitudes towards books and reading in the children resulted 
in the development of a powerful inner drive to gain indepen- 
dent access to their favourite stories. Reading-like behaviour 
was seen to be the means by which they were able to reproduce 
the meaning of their favourite stories in approximating ways 
using the patterns of written language to do so. Through the 
use of the fluent and arhythmic dimensions of reading-like be- 
haviour they were able to begin to gain control over the non- 
visual and visual aspects of print. Their growing awareness 
of the conventions of print and of what was involved in read- 
ing was observed to be a product of the progress that they 
were making in learning to read, their experiences with envi- 
ronmental language and their learning to write. 

Implications for the theory of reading, for research in 
reading, for teachers and for parents were presented along 


with some recommendations for further research. 
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CHAPTER I 


INFRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


Mireroaduerion 


The process by which young children become literate has 
been of major interest to parents, teachers and researchers 
for many years. Why some children enter school and become 
high progress readers from the very beginning, seemingly 
without a great deal of help from their teachers, has been a 
question for which only some of the answers have been found. 
Pomevernemore GCitticult question, and one that causes far 
ereoaner, concern. rélates to those children who are -at the 
Gpposite, and much less successful, end of the scale. Why 
some of these children appear to be "at risk" from the start 
Dieter ccroolmmng. Sand find the task +of @léarning “to tread 
inordinately difficult, despite considerable attention from 
their teachers, reading specialists and school psychologists, 
is a question for which even fewer satisfactory answers have 


been found, but on which an enormous amount of effort has been 


expended. 


Of far less interest to parents, teachers and researchers 
but of no less importance, have been the results of those 
studies which have been directed at examining those children 
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who have learned to read before going to school (Briggs 
and Elkind, 1973; Clark, 1976; Cohan, 1961; Durkin, 1966; 
Gardner, 1970; McCracken, 1966; Plessas and Oakes, 1964; 
Price. 1 O7o8y Torrey, VYOCO) Bat humber® or these®*enilaren 


appear to have learned to read without any conscious or 


planned assistance from their parents or older Siblings. 


From an examination of the case study reports of these 
eariy readers it appears that many of them learned to read 
womneacuraliy-ac they learned to speak. Just as in learning 
to speak their language, these children seemingly, were not 
eware tnac they were Vearning® to read their Lancuage. Even 
Bere sa Ppiitpeantly, in some “case's, “the investigators 
repervedetnat tne parents did’ not* know that’ their’ children 
head in tact= Learned: to read and were surprised when they, 
at some stage’, demonstrated their ‘skiill” to: do so (Clark , 


1976; Durkin, 1966; Torrey, 1969). 


Tieswoutstanding characteristic of children who learned 
to read before going to school and those who rapidly became 
high progress readers once they entered school has been 
that they have almost always come from book-oriented homes 
and have been read to constantly from a very early age 
during their preschool years. But apart from reporting 
this information and noting its apparent relationship with 
success in learning to read, the few researchers who have 


studied children's early reading development, have not 
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examined why or how extensive experience with books in the 
form of the typical bedtime story “situation *should/be the 
source of such a powerful influence on learning to read. 
Only Holdaway (1979) and to a lesser extent Clay (1972) 
and Clark (1976) have sought to determine in any depth, 
why and how these book experiences have provided the oppor- 
tunity for young children to begin to direct and regulate 
their own learning to read strategies. Gardner (1970), as 
Serecult Of Nis study of 25 early readers, was critical of 
bits Situation: 
Unfortunately we know very little about the precise 
way in which advantaged pupils are prepared for 
reading by the natural events of their day-to-day 
life. We make general assumptions that are covered 
by such imprecise guides as "They have a rich 
Tanguage background;" "They -are told stories;" 
"They are read to by their parents;" "They have 
stimulating experiences." 
There is need to examine with more precision the 
home regime that produces a child who, at the age 
Oiatave., 2s well’ on the way to becoming a reader. 
ep. 613°) 
Although there are some signs that this situation is 
changing, there are still very few reports in the literature 
that have been based on the observation of preschool children 
interacting with written language in a variety of ways. 
Usually what has been recorded has been of the case study 


type, where a parent has documented the literacy develop- 


menor her own child (Bissex, 19795. Rhodess51979). 


The experiences which contribute to early reading 


development of children who come from pook oriented homes, 
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a. 


the processes involved in learning to read in the natural- 
istic setting of the home, and the Gerree of linguistic 
awareness needed to learn to read, all require careful 
examination. The primary focus of this study is) to conduet 
such an examination using the research techniques of the 


Setonographer on a. longitudinal basis. 


Need for the Stud 


Most of the research that has been conducted for the 
purpose of determining how children learn to read, has been 
directed at examining the processes involved as they relate 
to some pre-determined method of instruction. The previous 
meseerch has not focused on the processes by which children 
have learned or have begun to learn to read, without any 
Ppeciire Instruction. Even those researchers who have 
studied early readers have not attempted to discover how 
these children learned to read through their own self- 
Mirecteda efforts. . Those who examined these children have 
usually reported only the conditions and circumstances which 
seemed to provide the opportunity for this learning to take 
place. They have not been able to determine how or why Lt 


occurred because all the studies have been retrospective in 


nature. 


This study was prompted by the need for a detailed 
investigation of the processes involved in children learning 


to use written language in various ways as a product of 
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their own self-directed efforts. More specifically rit was 
stimulated by the need to examine what it was in book 
experience situations in children's homes, that seemed to 
provide them with the interest, need and Opportunity, to 
begin to learn to read in the real sense of the word. Why, 
for example, might these children who had extensive experi- 
ence with books during their preschool years, be much more 
likely to become high progress and possibly avid readers, 
while children who did not have these experiences, are much 
more at risk in learning to read? Why, when children are 
read favourite stories repeatedly, do they often develop 
characteristic reading-like behaviour and how do they go 
Peourreariing To do this Even more importantly, what role 


does this reading-like behaviour play in the children's 


reading program? 


From “a ‘Vearning to read “point of view, a number of ques- 
tions and issues appear pertinent to this analysis which, as 
yet, have remained largely unanswered and unresolved. Is 
learning to read a genuine language learning process that 
can start very early in children's lives, from when they ‘are 
first introduced to written language through the bedtime story 
situation or is it a secondary or derived task, dependent on 
their oral language development and on specific instruction? 
Is there, in fact, a period of "reading readiness" where chil- 
dren need to be prepared to learn to read, or is this term 


misleading because it directs us away from the true nature, 
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Vahbuevand ' significance ‘of the learning that occurs when chil- 
dren are interacting with their books and written language 


of various kinds during their preschool years? 


In addition, since so many claims are being made con- 
cerning the importance of linguistic awareness and its 
relationship to learning to read, the dimensions and 
relevance of this concept need to be examined through chil- 
imenmeengaged in the process of becoming literate. What, for 
example, is the linguistic knowledge and understanding that 
Shphadeenencedeto have with regard to written language and 
mrasprocessvottresding win orders to be ablevto Jéarn to read 
and how and when does this develop? Do the children have 
GOtpossesstthis knowledge and understanding at an explicit 
G@pneensciouselevel or can it (or some,of it) remain at the 


 heveioas it does with ore 


implicit "out-of-awareness' 
maneuace usage: And if there istan identifiable range of 
Dingurstic behavicurssthat are important to learning to read, 
wWichwot these seem to be the most Significant in facilita- 


tine chiidren's progress in learning to read? is there an 


order for their development and if so, what is this order? 


Oral language development is stimulated in Chidaren 
through their immersion in it being used in various ways. 
It was felt that there was a need to examine the range of 
experiences children have which gives them access to written 
language being used, that would provide them with a similar 


dimension of immersion. What is the extent and nature of 
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the experience with the story reading situation necessary 

for the children to develop an inner drive to master reading 
For themselves?s What is the role of their attitudes towards 
books and reading in the development of this inner drive? 
How does the language of television and the environment 
contribute to the development of emergent reading behaviours? 
What role do their attempts to produce written language 


play in their reading development. 


Potdate, few*studies of an ethnographic nature have 
beén undertaken in the naturalistic setting of the home in 
order *torminvestigate the true nature of the early reading 
development of young children. There is a real need or a 
detailed study employing observational techniques which will 
comuwerouce to a more complete understanding of children's 


reading development. 


Purposes or etie Study 


InCordénitotanswer *some of the *questions raiséd in the 
previous section, this study was designed with four major 
purposes *in’mind. ~The first was to observe and record on a4 
FPesubaripaers , “préschoéltchibdren being: read to by one of 
their parents in the naturalistic setting of their home. 
More specifically, the study examined: the nature. of the 
interaction between the children, their parents and books 


during this shared book experience; the attitudes of the 
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participants towards reading together; the attentional 
behaviour of the children during the reading; the effect of 
the parent's style of reading on the shared nature of the 
experience..and the manner in: which this experience contribu- 


ted to the children's emergent reading behaviour. 


The second purpose of the study was to investigate the 
effect on the children of being read and re-read their favour- 
ite stories. hers vudycexamined. in some detail, any reading-— 
Jike behaviour that appeared as a result of repeated reading 
and explored the role and contribution of reading-like 


behaviour to the children's reading development. 


dhe third purpose was to determine what the children 
Merce learning abou. tne Lunetions and forms of written Lan- 
guage from their diverse experiences with written language. 
Through participant observation, and through the administra-— 
tion of questionnaires and a Reading Concepts Observation 
Scale, detailed information was sought concerning the pre- 
ViLOuUS DoOGKeand seadins fexperiences of the family, the 
Chitaren cs vwnderstandine of the process of reading, their 
Koowledpe of theiconvermtbirons cof pmintiwvend their interes in 


Sia AGtlavudes owards®* books, and) reading. 


Finally pithe ability, of these tchilkdren stor direct, 
regulate, monitor and modify their own learning to read 
strategies was examined to determine if the strategies they 
used bore any resemblance to those used by children engaged 


in the process of learning oral language. 
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Research Problems 


In this study four general questions were formulated to 
be investigated. 

be What are the characteristics of the parents' and 
their children's behaviours in the shared book 
experience situation and how do these behaviours 
relate to the reading development of the children? 

2. What are the characteristics of reading-like 
behaviour as it occurs in preschool children and 
what contribution does this behaviour make to their 
reading development? 

Sa. What las the nature and extent of the relationship 
Between une principles which funetion to «govern 
Oraa TPangzuage learning and those which govern 


learning to read? 


4. What are the roles of environmental language and of 
Lea rMieie aOo Wi vel sin ane. reading develonment, of 


Me GssLooL chi Lowen? 


Dap it cance Of the Study 


Since the linguists have succesfully used longitudinal 
naturalistic observational studies to learn how preschool 
children master the complex processes involved in under- 
standing and producing oral language, it seems logical to 


assume that the same techniques could provide an equally 
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valuable source of information concerning how preschool 
children master the processes involved in learning about 
written language. The continuing use of observation in its 
various forms’ has formed the cornerstone for the linguists 
to construct a generally agreed on and well documented 
theory of oral language development. It is probably no 
accident that the researchers in the field of reading are 
St erate orom reaching any Similar agreement about how 
yWoune children (2O,about the process of learning to read, 
since remarkably few studies in reading development have 
utilized direct observation of children engaged in the pro- 
Seeceorerlearnin eg Com dead with written banguege in the 
macuralictic settings of their homes. It is hoped that this 
mac vewi st Dertne start of a series of investigations, which 
will use the techniques so successfully employed by the 
Minguirsts, in Order that a generally agreed on theory of how 
young children learn to read, may be developed. By so 
doing, it should be possible to reduce the present uncer- 
Caintvy and continuing polarization of opinion concerning 
how reading should be learned and taught during the early 


years of children’s Lives. 


Although the linguists have never claimed that children 
have to go through a period cf readiness werore. they. can 
begin to learn to speak and listen to their language, the 
same has not been true for learning to read. The preschool 


years of children's lives have traditionally not been seen 
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play 


as a time when learning to read can begin. Only when they 
enter school are children made 'ready for reading' and 

parents have usually been advised to avoid doing anything, 
other than read to their children, to help their children 


learn to read. 


iiPetne results of this study demonstrate that children’s 
reading begins to develop from the time they are first read 
to, and that through continued participation in shared 
reading experience, they not only learn a. great deal about 
WriGten lJanguage and reading in particular, but ‘commence «to 
Mime lace sy edirect and regulate their own learning to read 
strategies, a radical change would be necessary with pe eee 
uomnnesrole cof the home, inrfecilitating the development of 
children's reading. ineizeadsrof “thie, teaching liom a eadam g 
Bema eune Wespornsi bideity rot -therrsichool ,»«the: process sf 
the children learning to read would become a shared respon- 
cH A Big ae If shared book experiences in the home proved to 
be critically important in the development of the children's 
Peadine. parents could be informed of the specific benefits 
Of reading to their children, how they might. do it, and 


“Viet Kinds of materials would bé-most. suitable. 


Apart from the subsequent influence on the role that 
the home would play in providing conditions for children to 
begin to: learn to read, the concept and application of 


‘reading readiness' as it is currently used in schools may 
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need to be re-examined. if’ the* bedtimée* story situation, the 
repetitive reading of favourite stories and the subsequent 
appearance of reading-like behaviour were seen to provide 
SeViToren«wrun’ the opportunity to” begin® to? se1f-Gdirect- their 
own learning in reading and to enjoy the process of doing 
So7,/ vwnen” these” elements could= bDecomeS integral” parts of the 


initial reading programmes employed by teachers. 


Much of the reading instruction children receive when 
they enter school tends, as Goodman and Goodman (1-9-7782) 


" 


suggest, tor lenore™ Or underestimate’ thertlinguistic 
competence and language capabilities of children learning 
Hee read 2p .*323)2> "Tf the resi ts*or* this stay aehonkttn ce 
tmeueprescniOo1- chiltdren=can™ and do’make progress in” learning 
to deal with written language, then a new perspective of 


GQhimarenias efficient Learners of* written’ as well as oral 


language learners, may have to be developed by teachers. 


Pavey the ~t2naaequactes of the current crop of reading 
readiness tests in providing” teachers with information” con= 
cerning children's reading development, have been well- 
documented by several studies (Coltheart.*1.9079 :oWursteraoysS ; 
Rude, 1973). The basing of instructional programmes” solely 
on the items comprising these. tests is still too prevalent. 
The reading concepts diagnostic instrument which has been 
constructed to be used during this study could prove to be 


useful in determining where the children are in their 
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progress in learning to read and in their knowledge of what 
is involved in the process of reading. Should this instru- 
ment demonstrate its suitability for this purpose, it could 
form the basis for the development of an observational tool 
which would aid teachers more satisfactorily in, as Wanat 
(1976) recommends, "the progress of gauging the match 
Detweenmethoagtearner characteristics handotask characteristics" 


(p.. 163>; 


For many years, parents have been exhorted to read to 
bBhear, children with little explanation as to why and how 
trey should: do this. Perheps was a result of this study, 
the reasons for this exhortation may be made more explicit. 
Pearntnope vO read Could become a process in which the parents , 
the teachers and the children share and "learning to read 


by reading" could become more of a reality. 


De taisniaacace as 


brgunis@studyvthe foklowingedefinitions of major terms 
were used: 

Bedtime Story: Used synonymously with "shared book experi- 
ence" and refers to any occasion when a child is read 
tocin the home. 

Book Oriented Homes: Homes where there is a plentiful 
supply of books and where members of the family read 


regularly to themselves and to the children in the homes. 
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Conventions of Print: The range of concepts concerning 
printed language: that a story comes fron the print 
and not the pictures and that the print does not change 
feomedayetovday;/thatja book, has_a,front,.a.back,.a 
title, a beginning and an end; that the print follows 
eertein directional~convyentions of left.to right across 
the page, that it moves from the top of the page to 
the bottom, that the left page comes before the right 
page, ~tnat. the story begins when, the. print. begins; that 
WOmGs sore; separated. by, spaces. and are, composed, of 
Letters; theat.letters.have names and that the same 
letter may be._written in upper and lower case, and,in 
Gavierentia Draind styles; thats print: uses. different. forms 
MM Mite Os. tiat Jetters, have, some, relationship to 
Sneconm sounds ;; thatethe same word, always. has the same 
Speditiguse (HOLS Way, LOI wu Dien Oe) 

Emergent Reading Behaviour: Includes a developing know- 
ledge of all the concepts listed under "conventions of 
print" along with the extensive range of strategies 


! 


WUsedeunes neading—-Like. behaviour," and. children's 


developing interest in books and reading. 
Eye-Ear-Voice Matching: The technique of pointing to the 
words. on. the page with, the voice and mot the finger, 
"Reading" in a word-by-word manner but retaining 
intonation and without any great loss of syntactic 


and semantic cohesion of the material. 
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Linguistic Awareness: Also referred to as "metalinguistic 
awareness" by Cazden (1975) and defined as "the ability 
to make language forms opaque and attend to them in and 
for themselves" (p. 4). In its widest sense it can be 

seen "as an appreciation that the stream of speech (and 


written language) can be looked at and taken apart" 


(Brencus:. 1979.07 —5))% 


Nowra Slr cepeLLines “A situation in which few controls or 
manipulation are exercised. "The subject is observed 


doing what comes naturally, in the natural environ- 
ment sirwin and Bushnell, 19650, p. 37). 

Parti espantpObservations sy gihesprocess whereby the observer 
teakhesmantactiveguoke by (periieipating inethe occurrence 
of the behaviour being observed without playing a 
SHpecarrtecanglewinkwnfluencing Pts direction, and erecords 
by whatever means are appropriate, all the details of 
the sactivyityeandpinteractions whichetake place. 

Readsue-like, Behaviour: Also referred to as ‘reading.' 
Meppractice of simulating the process of reading by 
Eeprouucinpl.a story or part of a story without reference 
ie” si epee ara 

Mieading Miscue: This occurs when an observed response 
during oral 'reading' does not match the expected 
response. 

Reading Readiness: Seen by Nurss (1979) as "an assessment 


of the child's skills necessary for success in 
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beginning reading, taking into account the particular 
method and materials to be used for instruction" (p. 32). 
Successive Approximations: The’ process of producing 
danguace ,~either written*or® spoken, in* a’ series of 
stages that come closer and closer to an accurate and 


acceptable form of that language. 


Other major terms used during the study have been 


defined in context. 


Outline of the Study 


DHis chaptermnas established the context and the 
Harection) of the research. The study examines the early 
reading development of preschool children within the natu- 
relmcticesectung Of their homes. The need for and the 
notorenpurposes of the study, 1ts significance, and the 


Met initceonus, of the terms used were presented. 


fiom at Section, of Chapter ili, brieity examines 
Some of the major philosophical principles which underly 
the research approach which was used in this study. A 
review of some of the related literature and research 
follows under the headings of: book experience and learning 
to read; attitudes, attention, motivation and early book 
experience; reading-like behaviour; linguistic awareness 


and learning to read, and; learning oral and written lan- 


guage. 
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In Chapter III the research design is described, the 
details of the children and their parents are provided, the 
Sspecitic problems, assumptionepand? Limitations related to 
the study are outlined and the data and data sources are 
detailed. The research methodology used, the various 
phases of the study, and the data analysis and reporting 
Procedures sre commented on, along with a discussion of the 


quest@ons oOfevalidity and reliability. 


Enechapter LV the agate relating to the family back-— 
Scopes sana the reading envaronments of the children are 
reported and discussed. In Chapter V a similar procedure 
was followed with the data related to the children's et 
Peuucwmabout books, (print and reading.. Chapter Vi examines 
the data specifically related to reading-like behaviour, 
the development of this behaviour, its characteristics and 
mee relatvonshap to the children's interest in) and attitudes 


towards reading and learning to read. 


Chapter VII contains a concluding discussion, -implica- 


tions, and recommendations for further research. 
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CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 


BiG roduc ton 


foo cuapter hes two main purposes.“ The Mirst is to 
examine some of the literature related to the mode of inquiry 
used for this study and to investigate more carefully, the 
Peasous for selecting naturalistic observations and ethno- 
graphic interviews as the major means of collecting the data 
fOr analysis and interpretation. The second purpose is to 
review the literature and research which appears to be related 
Specifically to the study under the headings of: book exper- 
fence and learning to read; attitudes, attention and motiv- 
ation; reading-like behaviour; linguistic awareness and learn- 


ing to read,and; learning oral and written language. 


Ethnography and Research in Reading 


rir cretr titas eaitoriar Tor-thetentir volume or tre 


Reading Research Quarterly, Farr and Weintraub COG S75 
commented favourably on the "well-designed, carefully executed 


and precisely documented studies related to reading" con- 


ducted by researchers in the field of reading. They were, 
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however, also forcefully critical of these researchers on a 
number of grounds. These writers were disconcerted for ex- 
ample, at finding through their extensive reviewing of the 
research literature that many of the studies published year 
BoGer year were, as they stated’ 

both myopic and narrow in scope and failled] 

to address themselves to the most important issues 

and concerns related to understanding the reading 

process - the teaching of reading and the field of 

reading in general. (No page number available in 
tihesorieinal ), 

Farr and Weintraub accuse researchers in the field of 
reading of being "methodologically incarcerated" and see 
this as a@ ‘result’ of “the: adherence of these researchers to 
traditionally acceptable concepts "of how a study should be 
designed as well as those which dictate what research is." 
Poctonrautcundents: foxrexanpilejithey tclaim,iare wirected to 


Potatis— 


take courses in research design which concentrate on 
tically neat and clean" investigations which can be conducted 
over & Short period of time, by one researcher working alone. 
Because of its use of sophisticated statistical techniques 

and elaborate design, the study and its results may ultimately 
be acceptable to any of the educational research journals for 
publication purposes, due to the premium the editors of these 
Sournals place on criteria of this nature. sin these ‘one show® 
experiments, Farr and Weintraub claim: 


Design aspects of the study become the primary 
concern and thus the tail wags the dog. Doctoral 
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students become victims of methodological 

incarceration, and they carry it on to the 

next generation of students. 

Poeerrecroaus COnNtrol of Variables and tight statistical 
design that has been demanded of so much of the research 


conducted in the field of psychology and education, has been 


characteristic of the research in reading, as well, to the 


point where it would appear to be having a deleterious effect 


on both the scope and the nature of the research being con- 
Seetet@s fort ang Weintreaubd are again highly critical of 


Carcumstances which cause this to happen. 


it seems absurd to accept the notion that a field 
Of, Study is rot able to investigate important 
questions because the methodology that is generally 
peldq.acceptaple is not. able to. cope with such 
questions. Perhaps more alarming is phat most. of 
the available designs are based on the notion that 
the researcher knows what he is looking for and 
Pile Cmca lon LOrced tO, .eoxpici tly Cerine Vvariaples 
and their relationships before he begins to 

CHecty Mas data. The researcher is forced into 
tHemSstcravercy OL Studying what fits into current 
statistical techniques rather than what the important 
issues are. 


Four decades ago Susan Isaacs (1930) sounded a note of warn- 
bem oget Nose, resesrconers.) who unlike her... were Siming to 
Sontrol as rigorously as possible, the focus of, their in- 
vestigations. She observed that: 

By looking for particular answers to particular 

questions, we run the risk of missing other 

perhaps more significant facts which might trans- 


form our problem and make our previous questions 
tide. (p.- 3) 
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Challenges as to the value of the experimental method 
have been growing in other social sciences as well as in 
reading. McCall (1977) was critical of the effects of its 
widespread use in the field of psychology. Although he sees 
it as having served general psychology well in the past and 
would not want to see it excluded completely from use in that 
discipline in the future, he expressed similar views to those 
wetu vy “arr and=Weintraub as to the dangers présent in its 
continued dominance on the design of research. He observed 
that: 

wehbe wexperimental method now dictates rather 

than serves the research questions we value, fund, 

and pursue; as a result the process of development 

SouLvuenatureai ty transpires*in children growing up 

Siesevualeli fe ecircumstances has been largely 

ignored. ... Bronfenbrenner (1974), for example, has 

Ciareceaqmenat, Cur diecipline is the science of the 

influence of one strange environmental factor or one 

strange person on one isolated behaviour of a single 

ehildupiaced in avbargely artificial context. (p. 334) 
Similarly, the noted ethologist, Konrad Lorenz (1975), in 
examining the problems facing research in the human sciences, 
deplored the ever-growing emphasis on the quantitative aspects 
of studies being conducted in that field with the associated 
down-grading of the values of the more qualitative descriptions 
of behaviour. He commented: "I am convinced that approaching 


the urgent problems of humanity by quantifying methods alone 


(his emphasis) is just plain stupid" (p. 177). 


The efforts of researchers in the field of education to 


legitimize their inquiry in an attempt to achieve at least 
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equal.status with research in other fields, probably led to 
the initial demand for technical excellence in the studies 
being conducted. This factor, coupled with those previously 
mentioned, seems to have caused those engaged in investigating 
the variables related to the reading process and learning to 
read, to believe in. the experimental method.implicitly.. Al- 
though Wolf and Tymitz (1976-77), in their editorial for the 
Reading Research Quarterly saw the outcome of the effects of 
this, they also felt that there were some signs of change in 
BHeE Orientation .ol researchers. _They believed that; 

fer 2U0UIrers jin education were unduly sanguine 

about the potential of experimental and quasi- 

experimental inquiry and are only now beginning 

to realize how restrictive, esoteric, and para- 

lyzing the measurement of behavioural research 

paradigm is. (No page number available). 
Mreleeand l[ywitLzepointed to the, beginnings ,of this much needed 
change in the case study work of Strang (1942) and Robinson 
(1946), and in the use of the introspective interview tech- 
niques and protocol analysis in the study of reading compre- 
hension by such people as Swain (1953), Jenkinson (1957) and 
more recently Olshavsky (1976-1977). They saw these advance- 
ments however, "more as a function of the idiosyncratic 
interests or concerns of the researchers themselves," rather 
than something that represented "a sustained, systematic 


attempt to view the field with an alternative informing para- 


digm." 
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Farr and Weintraub (1974-75) also saw this need for 
"an alternative informing paradigm" that would "allow the 
researcher to study phenomena in the natural setting for the 
inquiry" and they suggested that studies should be commenced 
"with a presumption of ignorance" rather than attempting to 
first determine what the issues are. They believe, that in 
the field iofieresearch -intreading: 

We are sorely in need of research designs and new 

approaches that allow variables to emerge from the 

Sruuerton bei ngestudied, that» admit to a lack of 

ansWenseand sevenstomthe lackhucf cquestions, that 

GIstowetOr oUCUGYsin a natural setting, and that 

provide for the researchers' biases as well as 

alternative interpretations. Such inquiry 

approaches vane vavailableesikn other disciplines... 

Reading researchers need to identify and explore 

these alternative methodologies. 
In the area of developmental psychology in general, McCall 
(1977) recommends that researchers "should accord description 
the esteem other disciplines do because much has been learned 
Biwits hand" (p. 337). He suggests that they would do well 
to “look into (their) own backyard at Jean Piaget to observe 
Pnewimpact detailed naturalistic description can have on-a 


discipline even when the maximum number of subjects is only 


three" (p. 337). 


As a result of their careful examination of the direction 
and emphasis of research in the field of human development 
Irwin and Bushnell (1980) concluded that although naturalistic 
research "has been ‘out of favour,' and taking second place 


to experimental research and then third place as tests and 
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measurements became increasingly popular," the last decade, 
they believe, "has seen a resurgence of interest in natural- 
istic research" (p. 257). They saw the reasons for this 
"resurgence of interest" originating from several sources: 

tre “intiuence’ of the prodtctive ‘observational’ work -of “man's 
behaviour of the ethologists; the growing popularity of the 
ecotogical approach; particularly in the observational studies 
Prectassroom behaviour and classroom “interaction; “andthe 
renewed interest in the study of preschool children because 

of the downward extension of education and the fact that the 
application of laboratory techniques would not work in exper- 
iments with very young children. Irwin and Bushnell also saw 
the ready use of portable video and audio recording techniques, 
Ene ability of the* computer to deal’ more easily with the 
masses of data that are generated by this type of research and 
the fact that permission to conduct 'natural' rather than 
‘engineered’ research is more easily obtained from parents, 

as additional reasons for naturalistic observation being "an 


idea whose time has come - again" (p. 258). 


Wolf and Tymitz (1976-77) believe that the ethnographic 
paradigm offers the most promise at the moment for the 
futuretof sreading reseanch. in. dirs cso 1 ne wih e eas 6S.40.1) 
this approach in educational research, Wilson (1977) points 
out ithetsathis, mode sof-singuiry srequires that the researcher 


learn the meaning structures which determine the individual's 
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behaviour. He believes that this can be achieved by the 
researcher experiencing and interpreting the particular 
dimensions of the behaviour partly from the perspective 

of the participant and partly from the perspective of an 
extemal opsernver. He states, that sin sa.his: type... tf reseanch 
"the researcher must develop a dynamic tension between the 
Subjective robe. of. the participant and «the .role.of the 


observer so that he is neither one entirely" (p. 250). 


In conducting an ethnographic-type study then, part of 
Premrcacercher's time is spent in direct, but impartial 
observation. As O'Gorman (1972) suggests, researchers have 
EO 3 

Sit down now and then and watch children, write 

down what you [they] see, bring it home and think 

about what you [they] have seen. A teacher will 

learn about children by watching them first of 

Slr noOGeny reading about. them or talking to 

experic Bhoutet hemes «pps 0—a-) 

Put as well as this, the researcher has to become a partici- 

mene Observer and interact with the children as they are in- 

Welved in the particular experience which is the focus of the 
Study. By using Piaget's clinical method of asking the chil- 
dren what they are thinking and why, and continuing to probe 

the depth of their understanding of what they are doing by 


additional questions, further insights may be gained of their 


development in the area under study. 
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Given the purpose and direction of this investigation a 
descriptive and interpretive study as described generally by 
Farr and Weintraub (1974-75), Wolf and Tymitz (1975-76) and 
Wilson (1977) seemed to be the appropriate one to adopt. 

The setting for the observation of the development of chil- 
dren's emergent reading behaviour was the naturalistic one 
of the home. By describing and by seeking to interpret and 
analyze their actions and interactions with written language 
ite Gerengce Of. situations. itswas, hoped,that.somevof: "the. most 
important issues and concerns related to understanding the 


reading process" might be examined. 


Book Experience and Learning to Read 


Before they begin formal schooling, most children make 
considerable progress in acquiring a language system which is 
more or less complete, with its own rule-governed grammar. 
"Gradually, by some process of making successive approxima- 
#20NS.,,.the child's language becomes,;more.and.more like,the 
language ascribed in traditional grammars to those which speak 
the language 'properly'" (Wardaugh, 1971, p. 160). Strongly 
motivated by the need to understand and be understood, they 
make appropriate adjustments to their grammatical and phono- 
logical systems continuously, assisted by feedback received 
through constant interaction with skilled users of their 


language. 
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Through being immersed in language being used and 
through striving to use it themselves preschool children 
build "an impressive and even precocrous repertoire of utter-— 
ances and become able to both understand and produce language 
(that in some cases) they have never heard before" (Goodman 
wird "Goodman -"19/ 6s pO yeaa eppears towever > that "rt re 10t 
so much the quantity of the interaction and immersion which 
influences the assimilative and generative language processes, 
Dut the quality. In commenting on this aspect of the children's 
oral language learning, McKenzie (1976) observes that: 

Responses are real and pertinent to the communication; 

information is-immediate to the situation at the 

optimal moment. In this immediate, personal situation, 


te Chrliaq 1s best “able ’to assimiltete *a wider-range of 
samples into his developing schemes [sic. schemas]. 


pees) 

Bf "the -acaqaticruron of Literacy -is > as Goodman “and "Good—- 
man (1978) suggest, "an extension of natural language learn- 
ing for all [their emphasis] children" (p. 2), questions must 
be asked as to the conditions and circumstances whereby this 


could happen. 


In today's worid children begin to encounter written 
language long before they personally experience a need to 
communicate beyond face-to-face situations. Mason (1980), in 
discussing how reading can be initiated in young children 


comments that: 
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When they live in a clearly-labeled sign-laden 
environment with helpful adults, it is relatively 
easy for them to learn to identify and remember 
stop signs, names of stores that they visit, 
their own name, ... and labels on packages of 
Pocdgtiatsthey eat. (p. 221) 


Goodman, Y. (1980), another researcher who has been investi- 
gating the role of environmental language in the development 
Sreliteracy  impyoung children, sees» thise type: of written 


language playing an even more important role. She writes: 


The environment of three and four year olds in 
Many places: an the world is filled with the 
settings, signs and implements of a print oriented 
Society. © « 
Mesoie Vebyouinm whiiehs literiacyr plays such asstrongrrole 
that many young children, years prior to the intro- 
Hueta OneOf formall ianstructa onjumewritt eno language, 
are beginning to discover how print is organized 
and howiat. is used» by the members of their society. 
Bney berlin tO act on the literate forms in their 
environment in the same manner in which they act on 
thesrestmos their environment, In responding to, 
interacting with and organizing the written language 
Pr their daily world, they begin to understand: 
)e the’ significance of written language; 
2) the oral labels used when referring to 
written language; 
3) the purposes writing serves for people of 
different socio-economic status; and 
4) the variety of forms used to construct the 
meanings communicated by written language. 
Hoes cheese interactions between the learner and 
inisitor her world trata weimust chook eforstheonigins 
Gf literacy. Ap. 2) 


While the language of the environment undoubtedly plays 
an Homportant! ino lei tim ithe pres choo ichiduinen “si experience 
with written language being used functionally in high con- 


textualized settings, it would seem that "the origins of 


literacy" may lie for many children, in their experience with 
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books through the traditional bedtime story situation. For 
those less fortunate children who do not grow up in book- 
oriented homes, the language of the environment may well 
serve the purposes which Goodman enumerates. Torrey's (1969) 
study of an early reader who seems to have learned to read 
primarily through the medium of watching television commer- 
cials, would appear to provide an example of how children 

Can use any source of written language from which to learn 


ieceracy skilids. 


Constant reference has been made in the literature over 
many eyears -bo thesvalhues sof «the «child being’ read.to from a 
very early age. Huey (1908), in commenting on the young child 
Pearning jbo read as naturally asthe oreshe learned +to speak, 
parts .out that ;"The secret.of it jall lies -in-parents reading 
meCGd mato and avi theathe «child «(pe 332),. o(More mecent.ly The 
Bullock Report (1975) recommended that "The best way to pre- 
Mace the very «swoung ehild fore«reading isto hold him on your 
ate StO.eee.d) 600d +0. him stoniéecsthat he dikes! woisuhear wver 
and over again" and that parents "should cradle the child 
Muon words 46p yi249.)..osAs .& Diesudt oft. surveysimadei of the 
opimdtons. of. first grade teachers concerning the: influence) of 
the home environment on children in their classrooms learning 
to read, Gallup International (1969b) reported that "being 
read to regularly from the age of two on is a feature that 
distinguishes between successful and unsuccessful first 


graders" (p. 6). By examining characteristics and experiences 
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of 72 children who learned to read easily, Keshian (1963) 
found that "All the children were read to by their parents 
ono regular sustained basis, throughout their early child-— 
Hoga (p. O16) and all 49 children in Durkin'’s study of 
e€arly readers, had been provided with a similar experience 


during their preschool years. 


There is no shortage of studies which have reported 
a positive relationship between children being read to 
during their preschool years and their success in learning 
tO read. Teale (1978) noted that, "Of all the facets of 
the environment mentioned in the studies of early reading, 
Macdane ua children is probably the most cited" (p. 928). 
Like Durkin (1966), he found that the most frequently 
Peterred to activity in these children's preschool experi- 
Prceeweasc being read to by one or both of the parents, 
Peavor=pDy Older siblings. Apart from noting this consis-— 
tent relationship however, most of the researchers have 
not examined the specific features of this activity in an 
attempt to determine why and how it seems to contribute to 
the ease with which some children learn to read. As Clark 
(1976) points out, they tend to note only the more generalized 
Ouccomes of this activity: 

The motivational aspects are frequently stressed 

and the need for parents and teachers, by reading 

to children, to make them aware of the enjoyment 


from books, and so stimulate them to wish to 
learn to read from themselves. (p. 5) 
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If the process of reading involves the reader, as the psycho- 
linguists such as Goodman (1976) and Smith (1978) claim, in 
constantly predicting what is coming next on the page on the 
basis of "what must make sense" and "what sounds like langu- 
age,' it would seem that the greater the reader's familiarity 
with the more complex patterns of written language, the more 


Soe LioUiebesorusheswould béesatw~thissprocess of,prédicting. 


Whereas Clark (1976) recognizes the importance of chil- 
aren becoming familiar with the structure of written language 
at the syntactical level through being read to, Applebee 
(1979), drawing on the work of those researchers such as 
Anderson (1977) ard: Inhelder and Piaget (1958), sees chil- 
dren's early experiences in listening to a variety of stories 
eviavane a vital role in their developing’ a system of 
schemata for these stories. The term "schema" he defines as 
"a mental codification of particular aspects of experience" 
Bpemoyl jes Asia result of his detailed analysis of children's 
"concept of story," Applebee (1979) was led to conclude that 
not only do children's existing schemata for stories guide 
their sveaction -to,literatune, .but.'the extent that literature 


hes any effect or influence upon the child(ren), ... is in 


terms of changes in schemata," since a schema functions “as 
a kind of archive of past experience” (p. 641). As such, 
Applebee claims that the children's schemata for stories, 
provides them with a set of expectations as to what will come 


next in the story they are listening to or reading for them- 


selves. 
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Chivaren’s abirtity"to* build™’scthemata’ for stories can be 
reflected in their own telling and retelling of their stories. 
Applebee (1979) found that even by the age of two years, chil- 
dren's stories contained, on the average, "some thirty words, 
two characters, and three separate actions or incidents" 

(p. 642). The stories of these two-year-olds almost invari- 
ably were set within the environment of the home "and involved 
Betious that would be directly familiar to the young child" 
Opes o4e). An examination of stories told by five-year-olds 
however, revealed that theirs were on the average three times 
Ponger, contained twice as many characters and incidents and 
meoyeonly One thirdlot them remained in the setting of the 
womeoe Whereas inearly all the actions described by the two- 
mear-olds had been within their own range of experiences, 
only seven percent of the five-year-olds' actions could be 
G@escribed as being fully realistic in that sense. Applebee 
Concluded that: 

The stories children hear and tell grow more 

complex with age, on virtually any dimension you 

wish to measure, grammatical complexity, number of 

MOrdc characters. Events 7. Settings, Subplots, and 

distance from the’ child's world of immediate 

experience. (p. 642) 

But not ‘only do children’ “Wear ‘to*teal with Dicressaig 
degrees of complexity in their stories: and demonstrate ‘an 
avility to construct their vown “using their existing schema 
EO ado so, they also begin to exhibit mastery over: a series 


of techniques and conventions of literary form. Applebee 
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(1979) was able to demonstrate for example, that: 


ee. it is possible to show that even very 

young children, as young as 2, have begun to 
differentiate storytelling from other language 
functionsse *They’ develop: a special pitch ior 
tone of voice when telling a story, make use 

of conventional openings, and gradually 
assimilate stereotypical story characters - 
theawack#dgwitechasbravesszion.aandasday foxrwhich 
are part of the heritage of Western literature. 


(eeu 643) 

Through listening to a great variety of stories, some 
read to them over and over again, it would seem that chil- 
dren's constantly developing story schema as a result of this 
experience, would provide them a range of expectations as to 
wees any i particularestoryiwall) be Tike.wsTheyylearn very 
Sarlyrpinetheixy divesethatestoriesrhave aycléarlyidefined 
Beeinningssand ending and that thesresolution)of the action 
memUscUuaGlLiy achstevedeinua satisfactoryomanner«s; They» develop, 
as Applebee suggests "a set of conventional characters and 
Beeuations which provide a kind of story short-hand for deal- 
ing with complex notions of wickedness and deceit” (p. 644). 
Pe would appear that this growing "sense of story' would 
fereuvrrsio a tirm foundation for chiddren's ability to inter-— 
act with a story more effectively through the processes of 
anticipation and prediction and, eventually when they come to 
read narrative material for themselves, to know when they were 


making sense or not, as they read, 
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As well as providing young children with the opportunity 
wee pecone familiar with the "structure “of “stories ‘and™with the 
written language from which they are composed, reading to 
children may provide them with an avenue through which they 
may learn to read in very much the same way as they learn to 
use the oral dimensions of their language. Carroll (1966) 
for example. saw in the regular, story reading. experience, 
meoicuacion where this could possibly occur: 

woe ecne Chr lo wio 1S eirequentsy read ”"to’white he 

PO PrOWoewENeCe tue sOn pride wan his eyés is in 

effect being presented with an experience which 

Bs not unlike the situation in which he learned 

his native language. The similarity consists in 

Piew ram sbhatetie child is “constantly and success-— 

ively being presented with a full variety of 

language stimuli, spoken utterances and their 

referents in”“one case, and printed “words “and 

ier spoken caunterparts in the other, The 

Tanguage learner picks out” those spoken language 

elements that he can handle at any particular 

stage, and likewise, the beginning reader picks 

out those printed language stimuli that he can inter- 

Pret ateanyegiven=stace.  *(pe 578) 

MecwOUuci mentee valsaity wor Carrolis hypothesizing, is 
dependent upon whether or not the child has developed an 
understanding of the fact that the story being read is 
actually contained in the print on the paper, and whether or 
poured Tranee Of directionality “and word matching skilve nave 
been mastered, his observations outline some important and 
necessary principles for written language learning. In the 
book experience situation, such as that described by Carroll, 


children are able to operate on whole, meaningful language 


and are free to regulate and direct their own learning from 
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a basis of what they know already, without demands being 
made.on them for correct responses. Questions that might 


arise are usually able to be answered immediately. 


In her study of early readers, Durkin (1966) found that, 
although only 4 of the 49 children were reported as having 
meen given no help by their parents in learning to read, most 
of the remaining, received assistance after they had exhibited, 
by the nature of their questions, that they had made consider- 
mpbe progress invacquiring literacy skills through their own 
self-initiated strategies. Durkin (1966) records for example, 
mo nerecase study jrepork.~of,Paul,.one.af .the,children,.in- 
volved in her study, that he was helped by people answering 
his many persistent questions about words that interested him. 
His mother reported that she grew tired of "running to Paul 
[him] to see what word he was asking about" (p. 62), and so 
encouraged him to spell out the word and she would tell him 
what it was. Paulswasea blacks boy oOfseaverage.intelligence 
who had. been read to by both parents since before he was 
four. andathe,books«had always nee held wduring thesreading 


so that he could,see the pages easily. 


In another of her. case study reports, Durkin records 
that the parents had never tried,to teach their daughter to 
read since they believed "that the school should do that kind 
of teaching." The mother did not know how Carol had learned 
to read but indicated that she had been read to "since the 


age of two" by both the father and the mother, and that she 
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"loved to be read to." She had demonstrated an interest in 
the words on the pages of the stories being read to her by 
asking questions such as "Where are you reading?" or "What 
word says that?" (p. 61). The mother recalled that Carol 

had shown a very special interest in Seuss! The Cat in the 
Hat, a book that both parents read to her again and again at 
her request to the point where "Carol practically memorized 
the whole thing” (p. 61). The mother believed that this book 
in particular, had done much to encourage her daughter's 


great interest in written language. 


Bissex (1979) in her case study report of*her”™son"s 
literacy development, indicated that he had grown "up in a 
home where reading was a common activity and books were every- 
where" (p. 166). He had been read to regularly, since he had 
Started to talk, by parents who enjoyed the task and had plenty 
Of books of his own. He had received no systematic instruction 
in reading until he went to school, other than what he might 
have picked up from television programmes such as Sesame 


ee_reet and The Electric Company. In commenting on Paul's 


early development as a reader, Bissex observed that: 


Before Paul recognized words, he recognized 
stories. At two and @ half years he sat down 
with a Curious George book that had been read 
aloud to him many times and, turning the pages, 
said the story that went with each picture. 

This was not a memorization of what he'd heard 
but ‘a kind of reconstruction. It was not simply 
telling [her emphasis ] the story because it was 
done in the context of looking at the book and 
turning the pages, saying aloud sentences that 
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went with the pictures on each of these pages. 

wav elite corresponds to Clay's "page matching" 

stage (1969, p. 45), the earliest, most global 

attempt to find some print to match a verbal 

Tesponse. “Only “later “individual “words “are 

matched to or located in print. (p. 166) 

When Paul was 5 years 4 months, Bissex reported that 
me UrOugnt the book Apé inthe Cape to*her. “This “story “had 
been read aloud to him several times previously, and was one 
wea provided rhyme and picttre* elues"for” some of* the words. 
She describes how he went about reading it: 

Moe awiereade pie with a wies "rat with %a 

bat," "whale in a gale" - though after decipher- 

ing "gale" correctly, he wondered if it was right 

because the word was unfamiliar to him. "Toad on" 

he read, then asked for "the" slowly figured out 

praade “*He-worked=over theswords very quietly to 

Hymsevirand onlty*when be had=the*whote™’ phrase, said 

zu aloud quickiv: early evidence*of his “not reading 

Jusc word by*word but*® attending to-meaningful”’ groups. 

(p. 170) 

It can be seen that the book experience situation has 
been able to provide the avenue through which self-initiated 
mecerscy Learning can begin to take* place in” preschool chil-— 
dren. Being read to was obviously an enjoyable, secure and 
aeorat Ly Ssatastyine situation for the parents and the children, 
Books were able to become associated with intensely pleasur- 
apie experiences, which mMayahave stimulated the children to 
begin to retrieve them for themselves through reading-like 
behaviour. Questions were stimulated and answered without 


obvious attempts to instruct. The children, as Carroll (1966) 


Suggested, were able to select those "printed language stimuli" 
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Biec tiey-could intérpret*at any stage. "“JUSt "asin oral 
language learning "information was immediate to the situation 
at the optimal moment" (McKenzie, 1976, p. 48). The rate 
and scope of the children's learning seemed to be controlled 
from within, and repetition of favourite stories provided 
them with means whereby they could begin to experiment with 
reproducing a story for themselves. Their growing familiarity 
with the structure ef these*stories” in terms of their 'con- 
cept of story' and the patterns of written language gave them 
PeeitIahn orb Ase SustrOMmewhiem somao thas: As Holdaway (1979) 
Suggests: 

Children with a background of book experience 

Sricervirercy cevelop -aescomplex "range *or 

attitudes, concepts and skills predisposing 

DHeEMEEO=ETteracy.= They  aere*likely to continue 

into literacy on entering school with a minimum 

of discontinuity. (p: 49) 
Ome of *the main purposes “of “this study isto examine the 
development of this "complex range of attitudes, concepts 


eo skirts "tn*childrentin the naturaltstic™séttings of their 


homes. 


AtCitude + Attention and Motivatron 


ee 


and Karly Book Bxperience 


It*is significant that"a”recent publication’ of the 
International Reading Association entitled Attitudes and 
Reading (Alexander and Filler, 1976) contains no reference 


to the importance of children's preschool years in developing 
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their attitudes towards reading. This is even more sur- 
prising when these authors define ‘attitudes’ as "a system 
of feelings related to reading which causes the learner to 
enuproach or avoid the reading situation” (p. 1). In dis- 
cussing the importance of reading before school entry Clay 
(1972) for example, writes: 

The most valuable preschool preparation for 

ScugoOdm earnings 1s to dove pooks,. and to.know 

tpeateetbhierer ea sa world of interesting ideas in 

them. . Parents who love to share books with 

children transmit their feelings, their under- 

standing and their language patterns to their 

Hikes lis beners., (py 79 
Serie r TOr toe (ilinois state Offacer of Education. puts.it 
Severnemore sitrongiy in es publication.which that office circu- 
Paces to parents in its district: 

The, most. important single factor in,developing 

Vour chuddren's desire lto read is constant 

exposure to books at home as a natural, pleasant 

Peri. Ote therm onaily Jife. It 1s important that 

they associate reading with happy experiences. 

fh chiiddewhonis, having a good time when using 

books will probably want to continue this 

Bscori eta Ons Cited in Jolly, 1980, p. 99h) 
tie oversirnin ot, Alexanderm and. Filler in omitting any. nefer— 
ence to the contribution made by these all important pre- 
school years in children's attitude development in reading 
mOUlLd seem to, be va .further example of phe, view meld by sone 
reading educators that learning to read starts only after the 


ehildren enter school, . It may well be however, that the-pre- 


school years are the most important period in a child's life, 
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as Clay and the Illinois State Office of Education's writer 
claim, in the development of "a system of feelings ...which 
Geuces the learner to approach or avoid the reading situ- 


ation." 


There seems to be little doubt that children's love of 
mogomemcan be developed very early in their lives. Larrick 
(1975) believes that children can begin to enjoy books by 
the time they are approximately eight months old and main- 
tains that the experience of parents and their children shar- 
moe bDoOoks regularly in the story time situation also develops 
the children's aptitude for reading. In reporting the case 
histories of three babies, Church (1966) records the follow- 


fueeopservations made by a mother of one of the children: 


iil’ months 3 weeks 
Heomiikes*toPlook at pictures in magazines but 


Vac cereactea to enytiing specific betore™. 
(p. 140) 


15 months 6 days 
He tikes ta took at™= magazines and often* brings 
Onesthat tias pietures- of dogs.  (p« 143) 


eayearse le month 
A sudden consuming interest in being read to 
has developed in the last couple of- weeks. He 
has” about a dozen books, most of them dreadful 
little stories about wild animals he's never 
seen (the three prime favourites are the 
"rosserus,” the "hittopotamus" and the "gorwawa"), 
and these are read four or five times through at 
a sitting - or as many times as the reader's 
patience holds out. Of course he knows them almost 
by heart and if you pause in the reading will provide 
the next three or four words. (p. 155) 


27 months 17 days 
His bedtime rituals are changing but still evident. 
He must be read to - as many books as the reader 
wibaestann for... . Cp. 159) 
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This development of a marked interest in books and in being 
read tO was also characteristic of the other two children 


PavyoLved “nichourch's study. 


In an investigation which was aimed at identifying the 
range of reading and reading-related experiences of 106 
children prior to entry into first grade and their subse- 
quent success in learning to read, Almy (1949) concluded 
that personal experiences with reading were the best means 
for developing "readiness" for learning to read. The parents 
Seetne ehildren involved in the study were interviewed and 
moot Of them. reported that their children were interested in 
Peading and liked to be read to. Durkin (1966), in her study 
of early readers, found that 44 of the 49 parents commented 
Peetu Delng read to at home was an important source of their 
Balad 's interest in)reading. "Eagerness to keep up with an 
older sibling" was mentioned by 23 of them and the "avail- 
ability of reading materials in the home" by 21, as the other 
most frequently referred to influences. In a study directed 
Beeruvestigating the factors related to the reading ability 
of beginning kindergarten children, Hochstetiler (1975) ne-= 
ported that: 

The five most influential factors that encouraged 

children to take an interest in reading in this 

study were: being read to; seeing others read; 


having reading materials available; viewing tele- 
Visiqu: andscuriosity.s wipe cle) 
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As a result of his study of 36 avid readers in grades Twi. 
Pour and San in C€lementary schools in Alberta, Cebuliak 
(1977) concluded that: 

The more interest and attention shown by parents 

to their children's reading habits, the more likely 

the children may be inclined to pursue those reading 

activities. Early parental involvement in the form 

Of bedtime stories was universal in the cases of 

these avid readers. 

Tres resnding Climate instijied by the parents at 

home should not be under-estimated as being one 

Ofte tnervos. eleniticant. and, powerful forces of 

inducing reading activities in children. pele cedelow 

207) 

A’ basic principle which appears to be common to the 
Mmerceous theories of learning is that individuals will tend 
mo try and reproduce a behaviour, if that behaviour and its 
Peurcomes are pleasurable to them. Obviously stories them- 
Berves. with their range Of themes," plots, ¢characterizations, 
€posodic structure and a language that is often rhythmic, 
Piyming anogemMeloadLtous in’ character, can have a strong attrac- 
tion for the children that their reading and rereading is 
frequently demanded. But as well as books providing pleasure 
BirOugh the nature of the stories that are contained in them, 
the bedtime story situation brings a social contact of a very 
important kind to young children. The sharing of books bet-— 
ween parents and their children allows for as Arbuthnot (1964) 
suggests "a warm family experience" where the children have 


the individual attention of the parent for an uninterrupted 


period of time. There is often close physical contact between 
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the participants, and the stories themselves provide the 
stimulation for a range of old and new experiences to talk 
Snarask= about. It" is*noteatirfi cult ™toteee,’ then, thatthe 
most powerful associations children form for books and read- 
ing, may well be established through the many hours parents 
and their preschool children spend in this atmosphere of 
human sharing, which, for the more fortunate children, may 


start from the time they are born. 


Closely related to the development of attitudes in read- 
Mitelcmumteneoncept Of attention. “The role of attention 
appears to have been ignored almost completely by researchers 
in the field of reading. Samuels (1972) for example reported 
that: 

The literature reveals an important gap: namely, 

no one has investigated individual differences 

in attention and distractibility in’ a-first- 

grade class and related this to measures of 

reading achievement. (pp. 7-84) 

The three aspects of attention that would appear to be in- 
portant in early reading development are: the cognitive and 
physical aspects of knowing where to look and what to look 
at; the duration of time that children are prepared to spend 
in reading and reading-like activity; and the more inter- 
related and cognitively influenced aspect of a 'set to learn' 
or what Holdaway (1979) refers to in written language learn- 


micas A Uset towards? literacy ' 
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As a part of her longitudinal study of 100 five year 
old children learning to read in New Zealand schools, Clay 
(1972) examined the development of their ability to know 
where to look and what to look at on a page while being read 
0. BiewLound tor example, thet on entry to school, 48 per- 
Sener ot toe five year old children could synchronize their 
Bomn Ling with a word by word reading of a simple text. After 
a year's instruction in reading 84 percent completed this 
tease successfully. There were still 16 percent of the children 
Besuved therefore, who could not match what was being said 
with what was on the page. Clay makes the point that: "The 
child's attempts to read cannot be matched correctly to the 
Pericegetextpeuntess he is attending to the correct position 
meen he Says a word and is proceeding in the correct direction 
as he completes the sentence” (p. 146). In order to be able 
to read fluently she believes that "the child must develop a 
Beanting sequence that 1S appropriate to the printed text, 
Proesthen he must practice the scanning pattern until it 


meeomes habitual” (p. 133). 


A recent experiment conducted by Johns (1980) in the 
United States, using the same test instrument as Clay, found 
that while all the above average and average grade one readers 
could synchronize their pointing exactly as the print was 
read: tor them, 20° percent of: the: below average readers involved 
in the study, could not. Since the test was conducted at the 


end of the children's grade one year at school, this meant 
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that 4 out of a total of 60 children tested still may not 
have known exactly where to look on the page as they were 
reading, despite experiencing reading instruction for almost 


two school years. 


The development of the implicit (or explicit) knowledge 
of where to look and what to look at on the printed page 
coupled with the fine motor skill of focusing and refocusing 
the eyes in a séries of fixation pauses as they move across 
and down the page must be a difficult and demanding task for 
the -younge~ child: In learning to read children must learn to 
eeeerarsekectively toeprinty Jonethesbasisgof jwhateinformation 
HMevof most uséstotthems! "Attention," sSmith-(1975) ‘suggests, 
"is perhaps best conceptualized as questions being asked by 
Gur prain; and®our®perceptions» are what the brain decides 
must be the answers" (p. 28). In order to gain enough exper- 
Penmcee with print©eto be ablesto engage in effective hypothesis 
Peregrine Of the kind~that Smith describes, to build their 
knowledge of written language and their skill in looking at 
Po, young children would» appear, to need. to be) immersed, con- 
Sian toyed wholeiinesningful written: language, being, used, 
gust ac. ‘theylere immersed dn»oralylanguage », The, regular, 
family shared-book experience situation would seem to pro- 
vide one Of ‘thei opportunities) for this, to joccurm. » Through 
being read to, the children are provided with the chance to 
learn book handling skills, to understand that the story moves 


in a certain direction through the book, to see that the 
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pictures are related to the story,and eventually, to realize 
that the print on the pages carries the story and that what 
is being said can be matched with what is on the page. One 
of the! main: purposes’ of this study is: to ‘examine’ the role of 
the bedtime story in facilitating the development of these 


aspects of children's learning about written language. 


The second dimension of the concept of attention that 
meeas to be examined in this review, relates to the duration 
of time that young children will spend either participating 
au shared=—bookviexperd ences ori on: their! own! with’ book’s.ee In 
peccribing seme ofytheaprocedures! heshadsusedptopteach his 
two year old son to read, Callaway (1974) commented on how 
the boy, by the age of 2 years and 3 months "had developed an 
insatiable appetite for having stories read to him." One 
evening he decided to investigate the boy's attention span 
for being read to. he uwri tes: 

I became curious about how long he would listen to 

me read without losing interest, so I decided to 

resd sco him as" usual” one night Dut to” continue’ as 

long as he showed interest. I placed a large number 

of his favourite books beside the bed and began 

resdine, tOoanim at capout snines o'clock) “Unfortunately, 
my staying power was not equal to his, and when my 
voLce began wo crack about, two e.m. da) wes tlorceducc 
stop. His eyes were wide open and alert when I closed 
the last book as they were when we started five hours 
earlier. ‘*Tovunderscore therfact thatyhe was, ready 

for more, he softly cried in protest pefore drittang 

off to sleep. (p. 14) 


In commenting on the role -of practice in the learning 


of oral language by young children Cazden (1972) noted how 
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they engage spontaneously in the repetition of sounds and 
words. She observed that, "There is also evidence that chil- 
dren seek opportunities for repetition in listening. In 
natural circumstances they ask for the same nursery rhyme 
Br stouyweovernsandjoversagain'. (pu096) soeThis<repetition was 
observed in Church's (1966) study of three babies where he 
reported the following diary entry which was made by one of 
the mother's concerning her son Benjamin: 
19 months 20 days 

We have been telling him (over and over again) 

Guewctortes: or The Three: bittle Pigs, The Three 

Bears, and Little Red Riding Hood. He knows them 

so) we lilLsnow that, he.«can,respond at,appropriate 

Moment & awistee aco Tr dish eg Galbdts) "gelipde. beet Cale on 

gestures (he always beats on the floor, the 

table, or his tummy at the words "knocked on 

the door"). He seems to love to have the stories 

mepeated and.,one..can, usually, diver ti sham rom sanger 


OReie Gabi yy Ome mustrationm justiiby wstartamneg 
Viikhiie  OTecent0TO neras tame (pf ol 93)). 


uren also reported that Benjamin would listen to stories 
for as long as one of his parents was prepared to read to 
mene ond that this was also characteristics of the other 


mearcnsldréen involved in the study. 


But preschool children will not only attend to stories 
being read to them for a long period of time, they will also 
engage in independent activity with their books. Nila B. 
Smith (1963) described how a daughter of a friend of hers used 
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When Cathy was three, the writer, together with 

other guests, frequently spent an evening in her 

home. As the guests arrived, Cathy would gather 

up half a dozen books, seat herself under a lamp, 

Igterakiy@devotring books fOr > long periods! of times 

When turning four, Cathy began asking what certain 

words were; she would sit by herself and read orally 

from books, largely from memory but recognizing a 

word here and there. (p. 449) 
me a result of her longitudinal case*study of her oOwn*daughter's 
Written language learning from the age of two years to five 
years, Rhodes (1979) reported a similar, self-directed aspect 
that was evident in Kara's behaviour. She writes: 

Besides determining the content of her written 

tanguage” learrang, Kara’ also determines the timing 

Giener earning efforts « in vthe lest three years, 

I have observed her devote the major part of 

several days to the outdoors and her neighborhood 

friends and then devote the next few days to read- 

ing and anything to do with paper - cutting, pasting, 

writing, drawing and coloring. (p. 6) 

It must be presumed, that these self-generated repeti- 
Sronsc of as particular’ kind*®of behaviour serve? some’ important 
Soenitive Tunction that!) is©implicitly relevant* to* the’ chil-= 
dren. According to Elkind (1967), "Repetitive behaviour in 
the child is frequently the outward manifestation of an emerg- 
ing cognitive ability and the need to realize that ability 
through action" (p. 543). By having stories read and reread 
to them, young children may be obtaining repetitive experience 
with them so that they can, through a growing familiarity with 


a particular story, retrieve it for themselves, as Nila B. 


Smith's Cathy appeared to be doing. Ackerman (1977) for ex- 
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ample, as a result of a study in which he examined the 
adult-child interactions which occurred between a preschool 
child's "teacher" or mother as an outcome of repeated read- 
ings of stories, found the children participated far more 

as stories were reread, and frequently recited passages 

that) they had. memorized.  Reading,. for children in the early 
stages of their development, is probably viewed more as a 
process: ,0f sitelling' a story in response to the pictures, 
rather than a process that involves interpreting the black 
marks on the pages. In order to emulate the reading behavior 
‘saecnewr parents, they may, see a retelling of a story as a 
meading of that stery. In order to gain increasing mastery 
Over their favourite stories they intuitively request that 


meeyebe réad and reread. 


An even more subtle effect in young children's attending 
behaviour with regard to books and reading, may lie in what 
Entwisle (1971) refers to as their "control beliefs" (p. 6- 
ere ) in expleinineg gtihis coneept «she cites the report pre- 
pared by Coleman (1966) where he states that "It appears that 
children from advantaged groups assume that the environment 
werberespond siftgthey ranegeable to effect it; children from 
disadvantaged groups do not make the assumption but in many 
cases assume that nothing they will do can effect the environ- 
ment" (p. 321). It would seem to make sense that children 
who approach learning to read either naturally, or as a re- 


sult of formal instruction, with the confidence that they will 
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bes ables tol exerts their: control over thervtask,: are in’ a 

far stronger position than those children who come to the 
task assuming that they have little or no chance of effect- 
ing any control over it. Children who have had extensive 
pleasurable and repetitive experiences with books during 
their preschool years and who have succeeded in retrieving 
some of their favourite stories for themselves through read- 
ing-like behaviour, may well be exercising their "control 


beliefs" through this activity. 


Pret smcouburut if the fuld potential of young children 
to listen to stories being read for unlimited periods of time 
has ever been fully explored. Callaway's (1974) attempt to 
do this with his two year old son, although commendable, 
failed. Many of the studies of early readers (Durkin, 1966; 
Clark, 1976; Gardner, 1970 and Plessas and Oakes, 1964) re- 
cord observations made by the parents concerning the great 
amount of time that their children would spend in the company 
of books, sometimes alone, sometimes with the parents, and 
Sometimes With Older siblings who were prepared to read to 
them. But spending a lot of time With DOOKS. 1S NOt, just aes 


perogative of early readers. 


Lomax (1977) who studied the interest of 28, three and 
four year old nursery school children in books and stories in 
Scotland, found that the amount of time these children spent 


with books, either being read to or in solitary play with then, 
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was directly related to the amount of experience that they 

had with being read to at home. She identified two groups 

Pee cirtorer un ule basis of the amount of time that they 

were Ougerved CO Spend in activities related to books while 
eeveroine mo nursery school. The “high interest" or Story 
Group comprised 14 children who spent more than 14 minutes 

in these activities during the day, and the "low interest" 

or Comparison Group comprised 14 children who were seen to 
spend less than 3 minutes. As a result of parent interviews 
Beno ube observation of the children in the school, Lomax 
reported that “All the high-interest children had considerable 
eeperitence of stortres at home, but this was true for only 

some of the low interest children. No children were found 

moe showed high interest at school but had little experience 
at home" (p. 100). She also found that the low interest group 
generally spent far less time on a particular activity, pre- 
ferred to play with other children and engaged in short periods 
Gr time on a variety of non-specific activities, whereas the 
high interest had much longer attention spans for any partic- 
ular activity and seemed content to engage in solitary play 


more than their counterparts. 


Being read to in the home or school then, would seem to 
present children with the opportunity to develop "a system of 
feelings related to reading which causes the learner(s) to 
approach ... the reading situation" (Alexander and Filler, 


1976,°p. V}s* AS a’result of this they would appear to be able 
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to spend increasing amounts of time with books in various 
ways, developing probably even more positive attitudes to- 
wards them and constantly extending their attention spans 
while engaged in reading and reading-like activities. Per- 
haps as Huey (1908) suggested, given plenty of books and 
someone who will "play this way [pointing to the words as 
they read | and read aloud ... . The [the] child will keep 

it up by the hour and the week and the month, and his natural 


1 


Meaerning to read is only a question of time" (pp. 332-3). 


The importance of motivation has long been acknowledged 
moa DoOwertul force in’ learning. In attempting to understand 
developmental learning it is necessary to distinguish between 
ere intiuence of intrinsic and extrinsic sources of motiva- 
Mote srt rinsrc motivation is seen to come from sources 
which lie outside the learner such as parental or teacher 
approval given as the result of some successfully completed 
task. Intrinsic motivation however, is generated from within 
the learner and originates in the personal desires, learning 
Menale., and rewards that individuals seek for themselves. In 
referring to the persistent behaviour of infants in grasping, 
handling, and letting go of Sates for example, White (1959) 
feminds us that this is-not random behaviour which is provided 
Bpinply by an overflow of energy. Hé observed«that: 

Tt® is* directed,-‘selécted ‘and’ persistent and ‘it 

continues not because it serves primary drives, 

which indeed it cannot serve until it is almost 


perfect, but because it satisfies an intrinsic 
need to deal with the environment. (p. 297) 
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Coupled with this intrinsic desire to cope with the outside 
world with increasing degrees of competence, are the inter- 
nally felt rewards obtained from any knowledge of success 
achieved by doing so. There is now considerable evidence 
available (Decci,1975; Donaldson, 1978) to demonstrate that 
intrinsic motivation is a much more powerful force in learning 
Bhan motivetionsof the extrinsic ‘kind. .It has been found that 
extrinsic rewards may even harm learning that has not been 
weaouced initially from intrinsically motivated sources since 
meer mndividual will tend to stop trying to learn once the 


rewards are withdrawn. 


Although learning to talk has been seen as a process 
fiat PSswMmeotLivatedtand controliedsprimarily.by.sources from 
Me thinetheschild,atearning to readspbecause,of the generally 
gecepted) views thatsit can seldom occur without instruction, 
has come to be seen as a process that requires direction and 
ermulation from the external source of the teacher. But a 
search of the literature has revealed no studies that have 
been directed at examining the relationship or the effects of 
Moerivation, €ither extrinsic.and intrinsic, on learning to 
read in the early stages. Torrey (1979) comments however, 
heat 1eatured in all the reports of early readers, were 
references to "the underlying patterns of motivation that 
dispose certain children to engage in these learning experi- 
ences at sufficient length for reading" (p. 123). Prominent 


in all the reports of the literacy oriented activities these 
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children engaged in, was the amount of motivation that 
seemed to be present. She referred to how Durkin (1966), 


for example: 


«2. collected adjectives most often used in 
describing early readers in the California 
study. "Persistent" and "perfectionist" were 
inciuded in halt, or~more of, the, cases. 

e»- Other motivational descriptions were mostly 
comments on the unusual interest the early 
Tescerqvcnowed 1 Werner. reso, to, in printing, 
ijeopel ling. and .of course cain reading. 

Cone Les) 


borrey concludes, as a result of her examination of the 
studies of early readers that: 

The, findings on ~theshistories, of early readers 

Might be summarized by saying that they were 

NOt Deaugphie Lo read, they just. learned in an 

environment that contained enough stimulation 

SioeMareraa) ..2ney. took,the initiative and 

reacneds OuL Loe tind just the specific: help 

they needed in solving the problem of how to 

Peed... £4.) seale.3) 

A programme cited by Torrey (1979) that demonstrated 
the effectiveness of learning to read through intrinsically 
motivated and self-regulated learning was that devised by 
O. K. Moore (1963). He created what he called an "autotelic' 


' where everything was learned 


or "responsive environment,’ 
for its own sake, without the presence of extrinsic rewards, 
mic. Moore. felt.» onlyainterfened with. children's learning. 
He worked from the principle of never imposing learning on 


thes children that, was» against. their, natural idnclination,,, and 


provided them with a "talking typewriter" which would show a 
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letter or word on the screen that had been typed, and 
Puenevould@proncunce it." The children could stay with the 
machine as long as they continued to operate it. Moore 
roundeehat by "making ™full*usé™~of the children’s ability to 
discover relationships and that by structuring the machine 
in such a way that "the learner is [was] likely to make a 
series of inter-connected discoveries..." (p. 2) the chil- 
dren, who were mostly of preschool age and ranged from 
antelléctually slow to especially bright, were able to make 
considerable progress in learning to read. Torrey concluded 
Per description of the *programme by stating that: 

As the program moved ahead into stories, Moore 

used Aesop's Fables rather than conventional 

Primer texts on the grounds that such stories 

Rad ’stood the test of time as interesting 

Miter a weror children and would thus provide 

eucomabic wand mers camewandetonessuccess in 

reading them. to. WEthoeno motive, obher than 

Surioniuy ss ormulated by aeclever sequence of 

events, the learners were led to a self-directed 

Prearmane process similar to that which early 

readers create for themselves out of more 

aerdinary circumstances. (piel 35.) 

Of all> “the characteristics that seemed to be present in 
the development of early readers, the most striking, Torrey 
claimed, was their striving to learn to read "at the 
initiative [her emphasis] of the child, which seems to be 
almost opposite of reading as it is learned in school" 

(ey. apa. This characteristic was noted similarly by Rhodes 
(1979), as a result of her observational study of the literacy 


learning of her preschool daughter. She commented: 
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Kara has initiated much of her learning. To 

a large extent, she is the one who determines 

Behe Content of her learning, the timing of her 

learning efforts, and the structure of her 

Peatnine activities. In an environment rich with 

meaningful oral and written language, Kara is 

her own best teacher. Far better than anyone 

else, she knows what she is interested in, how she 

enjoys learning, and when she is ready for new 

information... <(p..4) 

It can be seen from this brief review then, that the 
concepts of attitude, attention and motivation are all 
intrinsically interrelated and interdependent and can all 
play albhighly significant role.in) the, development of chil- 
dren's emergent reading behaviours. One of the purposes of 


PAs studysis,torexamine this role,and-.the factors which 


meruence their dévelopment in preschool children. 


Reading-Like Behaviour 


One of the most interesting behaviours which appears 
to result from the repeated reading of favourite stories is 
the ability, frequently demonstrated by very young children, 
momreproduce their stories. with varying degrees of accuracy, 
through reading-like behaviour. In a study that was designed 
to examine the changes in the verbal interactions between pre- 
school children and their mothers with increasing language 
skills, Moerk (1974) found that the use of picture story books 
by the mothers provided the children with a powerful source 
of new vocabulary and sentence structures. Of particular 


Pocerest ‘to this study is his description of how the mothers 
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encouraged their children to participate in the reading. He 


writes: 


ihe tearning by heart of nursery rhymes, little 
songsy. short«stories*from picture story books; 
and even advertisements from TV seems to be 
another influential source*for the acquisition of 
vocabulary and the development of more complex 
sentencertstructures. . "Many %ofithe ehildren who 
were observed in the author's previous studies 
knew such rhyming stories almost by heart and 
engaged with pleasure in a repeated production 
of them. The mothers used a mechanism of in- 
complete stories quite often to induce children 
to become more involved in the completion of the 
stortesvegthe rhyming, together with *the®strong 
LoyuoMmececierecrter, of these little stories, 
séems®tosbe®of considerable help to the ‘child: 
ghe slanrpuage structures produced by the child 

in connection with these rhymes were clearly 
more complex than in the child's own spontaneous 
Hrhoduation. defpit?ro2) 


Reference has already been made in the previous section 
metals Pevnew,tco thetTwdy inswhich children *wilttrequest 
stories to be read over and over again, how they begin to 
Participate cin the reading “with ‘the parent ,*and how they 
Seem ultimately ,*to be able*to reproduce most, if not all of 
the story themselves. Bissex (1979) for example, reported 
iow ner sSonoraul, Gat sitwo ard %6rié-half years of-age *retrieved 
one of his favourite*stories, eso dteins its meaning by say- 
ing the story that went with each picture. She pointed out 
that Paul's "reading" was not based on a rote-memorization of 
the words of the story, but was a process of verbal "recon- 
struction" from the stimulus of the pictures, coupled probably 


with some elements of the original text. Durkin's (1966) 
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Carol had done the same thing with The Cat in the Hat and 
could retrieve that story with a surprising degree of accuracy. 
Church (1966) also reported that Benjamin, at two years one 
month, knew at least three of his favourite stories "almost 

by heart," and Smith's (1963) Carla demonstrated how she 

would engage in reading-like behaviour at three and four 


years of age, on her own instigation. 


The other two children involved in Church's (1966) 
study, also began to self-direct their own reading-like 
behaviour at a very early age. Debbie's mother recorded 
the following observation of the emergence of this type of 


Betivity in her daughter: 


2 years 3 weeks 


Books: The extreme translation-into-action 

phase (physically translating the action 

of the story) has passed and been replaced 
DieVverUatmassOCitavi ons LO, a=picture or -a 

word. She begins to enjoy going through 

books by herself with a monologue of chatter 

as she "reads" aloud. She often reads to one 

of her dolls or animals, choosing sometimes 

=e DOC aveuteca bear=to-read tO a” béar,* and 

the like. She is apparently extremely familar 
With tne dezazrls*oft@each book" sS* contents ,”~for 
PuemCcaorerOesindreny specrtic book, and turn) pages 
until she comes to the’ one item that she needs to 
illustrate some association she had during a con- 
versation or while playing or watching TV. (p. 99) 


ALBchLs point in the dLary record ,“Churceh notes” tne” power of 
Debbie's eidetic capacity and suggests that "Parents can often 


use their small children as a mnemonic storage unit, since 


the children can many times recall names, the details of the 
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clothing, and other minutaie lost to the adult" (p. 99). 
Debbie's mother reported on the accuracy of her daughter's 
memory by recording how she would object "if I change a word 


ima etoryebeing read! (p. 100). 


theereguinement on the pant of the child listener, for 


the parent to "stay with the story in the book," was present 
also in Ruth, the third of Church's case studies. Her mother 


mecorded the following observation in her diary: 


2e months 25 ‘days 

Iive discovered that. Ruth, sneaks, out. of. bed 

to read, and when she hears me coming she 

seurraés» back to, bed and pretends, to, be asleep. 

hutoenakes hes distinctiomperfiectiy, clear: 

“Domi wedi. ostory: readeRuth a story from 

the book." [Ruth's emphasis], She repeats 

MoOenerseGltass kl Of the stories 1 read.to her... . 

Ruth .~pretends, to,read., She sits with an, open 

book and recites the pages from memory. (p. 278) 
Maer om, the, Sieniticance ,of the little. girl, before the 
age of two, engaging in self-directed, reading-like behaviour, 
mua Being So..strongly, motivated, to do-it at, times secretly 
after she had been put to bed, there seems to be a strong 
possibility that she could already distinguish between "tell- 


mie ws ostory and "reading, a, story. 


The problem of learning that stories were contained in 
books and that their language did not change was one that 
Jean-Paul Sartre faced as he attempted to cope with the task 


of becoming an independent reader before he went to school. 
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In his autobiography The Words, Sartre (1964) gave an in- 
sightful, retrospective account of how he used reading-like 
behavrour to selt-direct iis “own Peéarning to read strategies. 
The breakthrough to independence came for him when he finally 
realized that the stories that Had been told to him by his 
mother, “and “which he ‘knew by heart, were actually contained 
in a book and were therefore available to him. He related 
how, after being given two books by ‘his uncle, he had tried 
mowcreate a feeling of ownership for them and how: 

On the verge of tears I finally put them on 

my mother's lap. She raised her eyes from her 

sewing: "What would you like me to read to you 

darling? The Fairies?" I “asked incredulously: 

Wiees tveatsairies in-there?'’ [his emphasis]. I 

knew the story; my mother often told it to me 

when she washed me ... (p. 28). 

partre went on "to -describe show the full "realization ‘apout 
moors containing “words and**stories came “as the “servant “girl 
Anne Marie read to him and how he came to prefer "pre- 
fabricated" stories to "improvised" ones: "I grew sensitive 
Go che “rigorous ‘succession “of the words. At Seach ireadineg 5 
Ghey returned, “always “the same and in the same order. I 
awaited them" (p. 30). Finally, he decided to take the matter 
or Learning “to *read “into his “own *hands and for a rather +sur— 
prising reason: 

I then became jealous of my mother and resolved 

to take her role away. I got my hands on a work 


entitled Tribulations of .aa Chinese in China and 
went off *wi'th it "to “a"*store—-room. "There, perched 
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on a cot, I pretended to read. My eyes 
followed the black signs without skipping 

a single one, and I told myself a story 
Srouceebeing careful” to utter all the 
syllables. I was taken by surprise - or 

saw to it that I was - a great fuss was made, 
Snag. pneG oem ly decided that it was time to 
teach me the alphabet. I was as zealous as 

a catechumen. I went so far as to give my- 
SetT private Tessons. I would climb up on 
my cot with Hector Malot's No Family, which 
peenewebyenesrt, and, halt reciting; haif 
deciphering, I went through every page of it, 
one after the other. When the last page was 
Turse tmernew NOwetoO read, il was twild with 
Toy . Cpe 30) 


in & much é€arlier reference to this behaviour Huey 
(1908), after discussing learning to read naturally and its 
Beratlel with learning to talk) gave a precise’ description 
Of a young child's growing, detailed familiarity with favour- 
ite books and stories. He pointed out that "The very page of 
Percain favourite starting points” come?rto be accurately located 
mae. Some jingles” and? stories read to him become*so* familar 
that he knows them throughout" (p. 331). He observed how a 
child, when no one will read to him, often "takes one of his 
Mooks to a corner and 'reads,' improvising a story, or perhaps 
Miva eaDD ling, oul  tLaking™= orf, the best’ he can,” the™read= 
ing that he has heard" (p. 331). Huey went on to describe 
his experience with a four year old boy who had never tried 
to read but who shared a new picture story book of Old Mother 
Hubbard with him: 

He knew the story already, but had me read it 


aloud over and over again, following my finger 
over the lines and also keeping the places by the 
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pictures. He would then "read" it by turns 
With me, and actually came to keep his finger 
Vou poe place throughout, at the first sitting 
eer eee 
Huey concluded that, provided someone would participate 
actively by reading to and with the child over a long 


Period of time. ‘his natural Jearning to read is only “a 


@uestion of time... 


One sol the necessary conditions for reading—-like 
menaviour to appear in children's learning to read strategies 
mould seem to be the necessity of not only being read to on 
a@ regular basis, but also being reread favourite stories 
repeatedly. Since parents usually prefer to read a variety 
Momo tOrles ;~bhe \rereading.situatbion.can.come about .ceither 
Beeough there being only a Limited .supply of books .available 
in the home, or by the parents allowing the children to choose 
mo sGon-asethey are.old, enough, ~the .books, that .they. want .read 
Pcie. seis Aauresult of a careful study rof.25 searly ;readers 
conducted in England, Gardner (1970) reported that reading to 
the children was a common feature of the rearing regime and 
although the choice of books was wide, it was the child and 


not the parent who usually chose the story. 


As could be expected, they chose their favourite stories 
BO be read, but of particular interest to this study, is the 


reason that Gardner sees for this repetitive reading and the 
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appearance of reading-like behaviour: 


Thirteen mothers commented that they were surprised 
by the way their children insisted on a favourite 
Story Over and over again. This I consider, is 
important. It was obvious that children learnt 

EHEIYr atory off by heart, anticipated, the text, 
aendsuecransuOslaenti ty wordesin= print in this way. 

I would speculate that it was not the breadth of 
experience of listening to stories that was important, 
nor the adult evaluation of what was a good or a bad 
SCOry walt ewes ,the Teolation by the child of .a single 
piece of writing as the means for investigating our 


written code. [This writer's emphasis]. (p. 20) 
This opportunity to become aware of the presence of written 
tanguage on the pages of stories and to begin to inspect it 
more carefully would seem to be a necessary part of learning 


to read. 


Clay (1972), one of the few researchers to examine the 
menaviour .of preschool children ‘reading' their favourite 
stories, described the practice as "talking like a book" 

(p. 28). She reported how one young boy who was 'reading' 

fo himself in bed remarked that “I wish I could really truly 
Bead -this book for myself" (pp. 28-29).° Another child stated, 
"T can't read all the words but I know what they say" (p. 29). 
Both of these children indicated by their remarks that they 
had developed an important understanding about reading. Des- 
pite the fact that they were successfully retrieving their 
stories for themselves, they knew that they were not reading 
in the true sense of the word and the second child in particu- 


lar knew that in order to read you have to be able to recognize 
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"all the words." Mason (1967) found for example, that most 
of 197 preschoolers he questioned in Georgia thought that they 
could read when in fact they could not. He concluded, as a 
result of this study that "one of the first steps in actually 
learning to read is learning that one doesn't already know 
how" (p. 132). While it is possible to dispute Mason's 

claim that the development of this understanding is "one of 
the first steps” in the process of learning to read, it would 
Zeemebowpes 1 Mportant tore youne Children to learn, at least at 
Piem.mpitci1 te wevelk= what they have® to do*to be able to read. 
Although Mason did not explain the possible reasons for his 
mreschoolers thinking that they could read, it is probable 
that they saw the personalized retelling of their favourite 
erorLtes through the use of picture clues as reading, and 
mere Still not aware of the presence of print on the pages 


Oe pnerr Dpooks!. 


As a result of her studies, Clay (1966, 1970) reached 
the conclusion that reading-like behaviour ("talking like a 
book") served some very important purposes in children learn- 
ing to read. By moving from the more globally directed "page 
matching" 'reading' which Bissex (1979) described with her 
son's 'reading' of Curious George Gets a Medal, through a 
fluent, but more accurate reproduction of the text of the 
story, to the stage where they 'treadt in a more deliberate 
Menner as they try to match their eye-ear and voice, children 


would seem to be provided with the opportunity to learn a 
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great deal about reading and the written language of their 
books. While absolute accuracy of their reproduction of the 
text may not be their aim at this stage, progressive approxi- 
mation towards more adequate responses are made, and as a 
Besulvoot there regular practice, children”-are able, “Clay 
(1972) suggests, to learn the following important concepts 
about reading: 

Print can be turned into speech 

There is a message recorded 

The picture is a rough guide to that message 

Some language units are more likely to occur 

than others 

-,Memory, or what the ear remembers, helps. (p. 29) 

moese Concepts comprise some of the elements of linguistic 
awareness which will be discussed in the next section of 


this review and their development would appear to play an 


BoportLant role in learning to read. 


Not all children of course engage in reading-like 
menaviour with favourite stories. This may be for a variety 
Memteseonss NOt toe Least of which could be” that they aré 
Menaem t1°e€ver read to during their=préschool years. Many 
parents involved in Durkin's (1966) study of early and non- 
early readers reported on the way their children requested 
uneir favourite stories to be read _repetitively. They re-= 
marked also on the ease with which the children "memorized" 
these stories. One mother of a non-early reader however, 


whose son “memorizes easily," soon put a stop to his oppor- 
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tunity to do this. Durkin records that: 


This "tendency to memorize" was referred to 

again when the mother told how she used to 

read to Steve, but stopped when he was about four. 

At that age, she explained, "He started memorizing 

all the stories." Asked why she was concerned about 

memorization, the mother stated very emphatically 

that she "didn't want him to memorize words." 

fie Wenced them sounded cus. she said. (p. 127) 

Less drastic reasons for the non-appearance of reading- 
mike behaviour in children, despite the fact that they are 
read to regularly, might lie, as has already been suggested, 
in the way in which the stories are selected to be read. 
Some parents may well believe in variety rather than repeti- 
mrom, chereby £iving the growing child little opportunity 


mo aevelop an attachment for a particular book and to learn 


its language through repeated readings. 


The manner in which the reading is done may also be a 
determiner of this behaviour. Hoskisson (1974) for example, 
has been using a technique which he calls "assisted reading" 
bor helping children learn to read. Here the children listen 
Zmaonpeearphbones, to a tape recording of a story made by. the 
teacher as they follow along the printed text, on a repetitive 
Dasis. He reports that: 

The teacher had the best results with listening 

and reading when reading of the selection was 

paced to suit the. fluency level of the pupils, 

for the slow readers lost their places and day- 

dreamed if their stories were read too quickly. 


The fast readers became restless and inattentive 
if the reading pace was slow ... . The pupils 
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read best when the tapes were paced at rates that 

approximated their individual fluency rates. 

(p. 834) 
McNeil (1970), as a result of his research, concluded that 
in learning to listen to oral language, the comprehension 
Poacesior young children.is.best at.their.own rate of speech. 
The rate at which children are read to may be a factor which 
er lecis their,opportunity, to.understand.the story, thereby 
Pocberiering With »their ability.to reproduce .the.meaning of 


the story through reading-like behaviour. 


Another factor related to the parent's style of story 
Feading which may restrict or prevent reading-like behaviour 
Beomeaeveloping in their children could lie in whether or 
moo they invite the children to participate in the reading 
by the manner in which they read. Moerk (1974) commented 
Sm how the mothers involved in his study, encouraged their 
children to become involved in the reading by stopping before 
the end of easily predictable sentences so that the children 
were given the opportunity to complete them. Some parents 
may not pause long enough in their reading for that to happen 
wemcie possibility of the children Perbicipating aban overt 


level at least would be reduced considerably. 


A study conducted by Shannon (1977) appears to have 
indicated that restricting a preschool child's use of reading- 
like behaviour may well play an important role in limiting 


his ability and drive to learn to read through his own self- 
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G@ixrected efforts. The subject of Shannon's study was a 

four year old boy who had not experienced any instruction 

an reading either from nursery school or television, and 
"according to his mother, he was not interested in looking 

at books and would not sit still for her to read to him" 

(p. 24). Shannon carried out a programme of reading to the 
boy using picture-story books with predictable language, 
encouraging him to participate as much as possible, talking 
tO him about words, pointing to the print frequently as she 
read and encouraging him to do likewise. Although she found 
mess concentration span to be very short initially, it im- 
proved rapidly. He was very cooperative and soon mastered 
the orientation and directionality aspects of print and 
Started to match what was being said with what was on the 
page. He 'read' fluently and seemed to have little difficulty 
meereproducing various parts of the stories. ~He began to’ gain 
Momeroleover the diffictlt task of matching his finger with 
his voice and even commenced self-correcting his efforts to 
do this. Shannon recorded that "His mother reported a sudden 
maeerest in bOOkS., and at his request he was allowed’ to take 
books home when they were finished. However, he usually 
memorized these and recited them so rapidly it was obvious 

he was not focusing on the words, so this practice was dis- 
continued. Then he began to check books out of the church 


Giorery." (yp. 27.) 
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Soon after this, Shannon reports that the boy started 
to lose interest in reading and the rapid progress that was 
being made in the attitudinal, attentional and motivational 
aspects of learning to read appeared to stop altogether. 
By preventing the child from engaging in reading-like be- 
haviour with the stories he already knew and by starting to 
use materials that contained few supporting illustrations and 
stories that he could not relate to or reproduce easily be- 
Pause O41 the nature of their language, Shannon had virtually 
Sliminated the possibility—-of-this- boy being able to continue 
to concentrate on those aspects of written language learning 
he had begun to master as a result of his own self-directed 


SuLorts. 


hieen ce DOO se ouCcesa vend Faulure un» Learningsto Read. 


Morris (1963) refers to "The Little Red Hen" or "story method 
period (1899-1922) of reading instruction. Here the children 
in learning to read, were encouraged to memorize the rhythmi- 
eal. musical and repetitive language of The Little Red Hen 
Pmaepredictably written stories like it, and to use their 
memory for the texts to recognize and remember increasing 
Mumbers of words. Ultimately the children moved from 4 


"memorized" reading of the story to genuine reading. 


The use of this approach died however, with the publica- 
tion of the results of a single experiment that had been 


canducted by Buswell in 1922. He demonstrated by the use of 
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eye movement photography, that many of the children in a 
group learning to read by the "story method" were not always 
looking at the words on the page as they read. The children 
in a group being taught by specific word recognition tech- 
mMiques however, were found to be looking at the words most 
fone cine. Busewell coneluded, ass result of his experi- 
ment, that teachers should be wary of stories and methods of 
teaching which encouraged memorization, since children could 
ecarcely léarn to read if they did not. look at the words con- 
stantly. The story of The Little Red Hen disappeared from 
beginning reading books, and memorization became something 
Me@mDeTaVvOLUed at 4211 costs in learning to read. It is inter- 
mearne tO note that Shannon, “over 50 years Jater, should view 
Mem tne same light. Perhaps, rather than discussing read- 
ing-like behaviour as dangerous to reading development, it 
would have been more profitable to have examined why the 
Gnitoaren involved in using it, were able to do so with appar- 
ent ease and enjoyment and what contribution the process might 


me able to make in their learning to read. 


In a recent article on language acquisition Stross 
(1978), the noted Ber Reet erie whose major interest is in 
studying the origins of language, provides some interesting 
reasons as to why very young children appear to have little 
difficulty in reproducing their favourite stories for then- 
selves, after hearing them only a few times. Although he is 


discussing oral language development, since reading-like 
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behaviour develops as a result of hearing stories read, 
his observations would appear to be directly relevant to 
@nis behaviour. ‘Stross suggests that there is strong evi- 
dence available to indicate that: 

a.) eChiltdren, possess tO a greater or Lesser 

degree an auditory version of the "photographic 

memory" with which psychologists have long been 

faniiver SO Such ‘auditory @Wimegery'!4si'ea wivid 

percepiulal recalloorf sounds! in which? linguistic 
experience can be perceptually revived minutes, 

hours’. om even days’ after first being’ ‘sensed. 

Incidence of this phenomenon in children appears 

to decrease with age and to be extremely rare 

after-puberty. (p. 754) 

PMeecuUppOm Of Unis View, Stross points to the research 
of Cazden (1965) for example, who found that the more varied 
and novel the verbal stimulus to which children are exposed, 
the greater is their language development. Studies conducted 
by Alstyne (1929), Cohen (1968), Irwin (1960), and Moerk 
(1974) have all demonstrated that reading regularly to young 
children stimulates the development of their vocabularies 
and in some cases, the amount and complexity of the language 
they produced. The fact that young children demonstrate an 
amazing facility to learn, not, only their own native language, 
but other languages as well, provided they are similarly 
immersed in these languages being used, is a further example 
of children possessing as Stross suggests, "... a special 
kind of memory that can deal appropriately and effectively 


with variety and novelty in the child's (children's) linguis- 


tic environment by overcoming the ephemerality of speech" 
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[Peeio> een this special kind of memary,," he believes, pro- 
vides a very strong argument for avoiding Structuring a 
"strict ordering of learning tasks, even within limits im- 
mosed by the child's ownesearch for input”. (p.. 754)...I+t 

also, supplies. .a, very, strong reason for immersing the child in 


meni ch.. Lunguis tic. ¢nvironment,, Since, as Stross. states: 


otimuli” nots attended’ or assimilated ‘at the 

moment may be stored for retrieval at a later, 

more opportune time when the backlog of expe- 

rience is sufficient to make them meaningful, a 

time when they could be used but might not be 

eveivenvert Mom external’ sources. (p. 755) 
He maintains that because the children's memories are able 
weertunctron in this’ manner / it assists “then greatly to” “over- 
come limitations of the somewhat random nature and ordering 


mex perience ‘on whith “chiiidren [they }have to’ ‘base “their 


Mearning" (p. 755)- 


Bein cgrcace tO. regularly then. provides, young children 
Paciet ere at, Variety, of msinguistic. inputs which serve not 
omy. 1.0, develop their repertoire of ,ral language utterances, 
Mites UO sto .make, them familiar with the more complex struc- 
tures of written language which they continue to assimilate 
in their existing schema. Their constant request to “read 
Mosacsin' fter Listening,.to . first reading .of 4 stony, wich 
great concentration, and their increasing participation in 
the rereading provides further evidence of "the often re- 
ported progression in childhood from a concern with sound 


to a concern with meaning" (Stross, 1978, p. 755). Their 
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growing familiarity with a range of story schemata (Applebee, 
1979), their experiences with the patterns of written lan- 
guage (Clark, 1976) and the existence in children of an audi- 
tory imagery (Stross, 1978), could make the process of 
assimilating their favourite stories a relatively simple 
task for them. Since the repetitive reading overcomes, to 

a certain extent, "the ephemerality of speech" this may ex- 
plain Moerk's (1974) finding that "The language structure 
produced by the child in connection with these rhymes (which 
had been read and reread) were clearly more complex than in 
mre child's own spontaneous production" (p. 102). But apart 
from contributing to their oral language development, what 
meet the ability to reproduce their favourite stories through 


reading-like behaviour do for their reading development? 


By being in the company of an adult who regularly pro- 
vides a model of reading behaviour and by constantly associat- 
Bags bookssandsreading with a»pleasurable and desirable 
aétivity,; young,children would seem to be put in a state of 
disequilibrium in their environment as Piaget (1955) would 
Suggest. Since most of them at this stage of their develop- 
ment, probably see reading a story and telling a story as 
identical processes, the way to achieve equilibration is to 
be able to retell their stories through a page matching read- 
ing-likesbehavyieur (Glayeeno,2).8 Their réequestsato “read it 
again" and their own self-initiated repetition of their stories 


would seem to provide a good example of Elkind's (1967) obser- 
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vation, already referred to in this review, as an "outward 
manipulation of an emerging cognitive ability and the need 


tO realizeothattability through action" (p. 543). 


As their awareness of written language grows through 
their experience with environmental language (Goodman, Y., 
1980; Mason, 1980) and through their continued experiences 
with books, they move from the more global page matching 
meocedure of reproducing their stories, to attempting to 
match as accurately as possible, what they are saying with 
Bmeerrint trate is on the page (Clay, 1966, 1970, 1972: 
Gardner, 1970; Huey, 1908; Sartre, 1964; Shannon, 1977; 
Smith, 1963). Their "talking like a book" behaviour begins 
tO incorporate voice and finger pointing strategies as they 
become increasingly aware of the graphic information on the 
page and its relationship to reading. As Gardner (1970) 
suggests, they begin to use their known stories to "investi- 
gate our written code." By having access to large "chunks" 
Of written language which they can examine at their leisure, 
allows the widely accepted principle governing human learning, 
enunciated by Werner (1957) to begin to operate. He writes: 

It is an orthogenetic principle which states 

that whenever development occurs it proceeds 

from a state of relative globaiity and lack 

of differentiation to a state of increasing 

differentiation, articulation and hiererchic 

integration.or (pie126) 
As a result of his studies, Lenneberg (1967) translated this 


orthogenetic principle into the field of language learning. 
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He states that: 

What is acquired are patterns and structures, 

not constitvent elements ... . (p. 281) 

We are discovering a basic process that is 

reflected,in Janguage, as well.as- in many 

other aspects of behaviour, LG consists of 

first grasping a whole that is subsequently 

further «differentiated, each of the specifics 

arrivane at different times, and. being. sub- 

ordinated to the whole by a process of 

temporal integration. (p. 296) 
Milthough Lenneberg is referring here to oral language learn- 
ing in particular, it would seem that through being provided 
with the opportunity to incorporate the various stages of 
reading-like behaviour into their repertoire of strategies 
BOormsLearning «boO,.deal with..the language of. their, favourite 
Peat Css yOUle. children. may well, be, able. to utilize, the 


wrunecip Les. enunciated. bye Werner. and Lenneberg in .learning to 


read. 


The concept of reading-like behaviour appears to have a 
direct relevance for the kind of inquiry intended of the 


phenomena under investigation in this study. Although the 


15 


presence of this behaviour in young children has been reported 


regularly in the literature examined for this review, few 
researchers have seen its apparent relationship to learning 
to read. One of the purposes of this study is to examine 
both the nature of the relationship and the possible origins 


of its development. 
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Linguistic Awareness and Learning to Read 


By the time young children are read their first story 
or nursery rhyme they have usually become aware of the source 
Of oral language which is used in their presence. They soon 
know that they can make various sounds which will attract 
attention and cause people around them to respond in a 
Meritety Of ~ways...The initial functions of oral language are 
intuitively perceived and learned easily almost invariably - 


WMaGhin social contexts. 


Once children realize that the sounds they make can be 
eeed tO fulfill various communicative functions which.are 
important to them, they embark instinctively and rapidly on 
memprocess Of Constant practice and experimentation to gain 
Pontrol over this form.of language. By so doing they are 
better able to employ their language as a functional tool to 


serve their various communicative needs. 


But as language users,” whether as speakers or listeners, 
merroren’s sttention is not On the sounds of speech, nor even 
Oaethe larger units such as words.or syntactic patterns. The 
memes Oot their attention 15 on. Meaning, cr the intention of 
what they or someone else is trying to say. The language 
forms, Cazden (1975) suggests: 

~-e. are themselves transparent: we hear through them 


to the meaning intended. As the Duchess rightly says 
in Alice in Wonderland: "and the moral of that is - 
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take care of the sense and the sounds will 

take care of themselves." (p. 3) 
Complicated patterns of sounds are composed seemingly auto- 
matically, articulated fluently into an idea, and interpreted 
fia 225 LAneri.n» Whid ethene, is.spill some way to.go,.im estab- 
lishing a comprehensive understanding how human beings learn 
mouse, orel. language so skillfully, it, is.,..as Cazden 61975) 
observes, "an indisputable fact that the processes usually 
do function successfully, and out-of-awareness, for adult 


Seeaechild alike” (p.. 3). 


This transparent or 'out-of-awareness!’ characteristic 


of oral language, is contrasted with what Cazden (1975) refers 


1 


to as "metalinguistic awareness" (linguistic awareness) which 


she describes as "the ability to make language forms opaque 
eaideato. attend. to, them in and )for ;themselves.”. (p.. +) «The 
Bobiarity. to do this she sees. as,.a particular kind of language 
performance and one that is less easily and:-less universally 
acquired than the language performance of speaking and listen- 


ing. Cazden (1975) concluded that: 


Our concern as educators with this particular 
kind of language performance comes from in- 
@reasing arguments that it: is at least very 
helpful - and maybe critically important - 
not so much in primary processes of speaking 
and hearing as in what may be considered the 
derived or secondary processes of reading and 
writin ge}. (Crp eo) 
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Another linguist who has demonstrated an interest in 
the role and nature of linguistic awareness in learning to 
Peed Mis Mattingly. (197 2.,< 9730 1979) “eh Her, along with Cazden, 
views reading as a secondary or derived process, dependent 
for its development on some undetermined level of oral lan- 
guage competence in the learner. In’ the following romment it 
can be seen that Mattingly (1979) also sees the concept of 
dinguistic awareness playing a different role for written 
language learning than for oral language learning: 

Meet omcie me primary Linguistic activities of 

speaking! and Listening sare natural im all normal 

human, beings, secondary linguistic activities 

such as versification and reading, are parasitic 

on these primary activities, and require "lin- 

guistic awareness," a specially cultivated 

neoLavineutsl ch tconsclousness iof) certain taspects 

efeprimary Linguistic activity. (p. .1) 
Mattingly “goes “on ‘to ‘state: that he now “thinks rthat: for read- 
ing, speaking and listening (he makes no reference to writing) 
"linguistic awareness is not a matter of consciousness, but 
of access" (p. 1). Although he never distinguishes between 
mec acypesdi0! lisittenimg “or ispeaking jie proceeds «to mo iso Lor 
reading. "Analytic" reading requires the reader to identify 
"written words in a sentence as corresponding to specific 
items in his mental lexion and makes a grammatical analysis, 
as a result of which he may be said to 'understand' the sen- 
tence" (p. 2). Since identifying words for Mattingly involves 


a form of "phonetic recoding," it can be assumed that he views 


learning to read as a process that requires conscious analysis 
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of words and sentences based on a knowledge of a system of 
morphophonemic rules. The other form of reading he describes 


"Here "the reader tries to guess the 


as "impressionistic.' 
meaning Of the text just by looking at the words, without 
Making specific lexical identifications and without making 

a grammatical analysis" (p. 2). This form of reading then 
according to Mattingly, does not require the use of explicit 
Meueuisuic analysis and, it is assumed, is similar tothe 
meeces=s Involved in the=production and reception of oral 
Tanguage. "“Impressionistic" readers do not need to be lin- 


Buistically aware at the conscious level, of what they are 


doing. 


Tae wiews of «azden (19072, 1975). and Mattingly (19.72. 
1978, 1979) have been recorded here because they would appear 
to be representative of the views that many linguists hold 
With respect to the process of learning to read. They have 
usually seen reading as a secondary or derived process, 
"yarasitic"” on a certain (undetermined) level of oral langu- 
age learning. Because of its secondary or derived nature it 
eannot be learned like oral language is learned, without for- 
mal instruction and since written language is governed by a 
system of rules, these have to be taught to children in some 
pre-determined sequence by someone who knows them. In order 
mweoror Lb .fOm this teaching, chiddrentheve, to Learn the langu= 
age of reading instruction and to wnderetand at an explicit 


tevel, what tt’ ie they are trying to Learn. Since reading is 
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seen aS a specific skill to be learned, the first stage in 

the process (after oral language has been learned) involves 

a cognitive phase, in which the learner comes to understand 
the nature of the task and develop concepts of its component 
parts (Fitts and Posner, 1967: Cronbach, 1970). THe Linen Ses 
Benen, generally would hold the view that the more linguisti- 
Bally aware children are, at a conscious level, of written 
Penrugce and of the processes involved in learning to read it, 
ime more easily they will learn to read. For oral language 
learning however, they would express an opposite view, al- 
meurhi 2 should pe noted at this point that the Soviet lin- 
guists. Elkonin (1973) and Karpova (1977) see a need for chil- 
dren to be linguistically aware at the explicit level of cer- 
mean teatures of language for both oral and written language 


learning. 


ives possible signiticance of a@ “cCogmitive pitese im *which 
children come "to understand the nature of the task and develop 
concepts of its component parts" has been recognized only 


Pecentiy by researchers in the field of reading. Johns (1979) 


i 


for example, in a selected bibliography on “Metalinguistic 
Awareness and Reading records a total of 36 references related 
to the topic and only two of these were published prior to 
1966. A total of 29 of them have been published since 1970. 
Notable omissions from Johns' bibliography were those publi- 


cations that have resulted from the studies conducted by 


Francis (1971. 1973, 1975, 1977) in England and Clay 
(1966, 1970, 1972) in New Zealand. 
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In examining the concept of linguistic awareness as it 
relates to learning to read, researchers have concentrated 
their attention on children's understanding of the specific 
terms that teachers use during reading instruction (e.g. 
mand Sletten visound off Pettens, first rand lest Metter of a 
word), on children's knowledge of the conventions of print 
(e.g. directionality, matching word-space-word, upper and 
lower case letters, punctuation), and on the relat vonshiip 
between the children's acquisition of these understandings 
and skills and their progress on learning to read. The ques- 
tions of how, when and why young children develop their 
knowledge of written language, whether this knowledge has to 
Peet hresimpliciteror explicish devel, ior whether, in!) learning 
meerecnd wwechout pormaly teaching .~rchiddremineed to be able tio 
understand and use the language of reading instruction or to 
consciously analyze what they were doing, have never been 
examined by researchers in the field of reading. In discuss- 
miei-vhts) point oFrancis (1979) for example, expresses the 
Gna niom that: 

--. It would seem to be the case that some 

children achieve an integration of tacit 

knowledge of structure in written and spoken 

forms without conscious analysis. The success 

of certainivery. good early! readers spring to 

mind; and how far, and for what kinds of chil- 

dren, conscious analysis without andwith. help are 

needed seems to be at least as important a question 


for early reading instruction as any issue about 
method and materials. (p. 10) 
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One of the first studies which was aimed at examining 
childrents understanding of some of the language of reading 
instruction and their expectancies of what was involved in 
learning to read, was Reid's (1966) much quoted investigation 
involving five year old children who had just entered school 
in Scotland, She found that these children showed a "general 
lack of any specific expectancies of what reading was going 
move like, of what the activity consisted in, of the pur- 
meee and use of it" (p. 58). She also found that children 
mere in a state of doubt and confusion over the concepts of 
ee word: and a "letter," calling letters "numbers" and words 
"names." Downing (1970) replicated Reid's study and con- 
farmed her findings. In a later study Downing and Oliver 
(1974) reached similar conclusions and reported that children, 
Sven up to the age of eight years, still confused both iso- 
lated phonemes and syllables with words. They also showed 
that children up until the age of 6.5 years tend to confuse 
non-verbal sounds that are not readily identifiable, as well 


as phrases and sentences, with spoken words. 


Working with a group of thirty Albertan children who 
were due to go into first grade in a few months time, Wilson 
(1973) determined that these children "tended to perceive 
words, syllables and phonemes at a very rudimentary level" 
(pi °92). «iSheefound also,;-that certain classes of these 
linguistic units were more "readily accessible than others" 


and that concrete aids could be employed in order to improve 
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the recognition of these units. Wilson concluded that while 
such terms as "word" and "sound" were familiar to most chil- 


dren, scheir meaning is’ not sentirely clear. 


As part of a comprehensive study of the emergent reading 
behaviour of New Zealand children who were in their first two 
years at school, Clay (1972) reported the results of tests 
that asked them to "show the tester ‘just one word,' 'just 
Bmeeiecter andsiustythe firsd. letter of. a word tlh «(ps 259); 

Meese tloing two masking cards acnoss a line .of,-print... Im the 
"locating one word" task, 22 percent of the 5 year olds tested 
were successful, at 6 years, 47 percent succeeded and at 7 
Years, 91 percent could complete the task... The figures for 
mee tlocating .a.letten task" were, similar, with, 3/,..53,,,.and 

84 percent being successful at the three age levels, while 
moose for the "locating the first letter ina word". were, 28, 
41] and 81 percent respectively. These results demonstrate 
that not only did approximately 60 percent of these children 
arrive at school not understanding the terms which would al- 
most certainly be used with them during reading instruction 
eevee LNeir school careers., but Hat a1 Cer two Vears son 
masctruction in reading and other language arts 9 percent could 
Still not locate a word, 16 percent could not locate a letter 
Poo percent. could not -kocate: the first Letter of as word. 

On the positive side however, Clay's results revealed that on 
the average, approximately one-third of the children had 


arrived at school able to complete these tasks. The longitu- 
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dinal data from her study revealed that children who entered 
school with this kind of knowledge, tended to become what she 
called "high progress" readers, who learned to read easily 
and rapidly. On the other hand, those children who were 
lacking in these understandings and who were slow in develop- 
ing them, were seen to be "at risk" in learning to read and 


generally made slow progress. 


In a similar study conducted in England, Francis (1973) 
meaceouseeroupseo?: 50 boys and girls on four _ occasions at six 
monthly intervals over a period of 18 months. The mean age 
mevel of the group at the start of the investigation was 5 
fears, 9 months, and at the conclusion {— years 3 months. The 
sample was deliberately chosen to represent children of a 
mood social background and with more than average ability. 
Francis tested the children's reading progress, their under- 
meanding of the concepts "letter," “word,” and "sentence," 
reir ability to identify suffixes by sound and by sight and 


their general understanding of concepts. 


Aeeaerecuit, of her study Francis confirmed the previous 
findings of Reid (1966), Clay (1966, 1972) and Downing (1970) 
concerning "children's difficulties in expressing understand- 
ing of the terminology used in teaching reading" (p. 23). 

She noted that their increased experience in reading helped 
them to resolve their difficulties. From an examination of 


the correlational data obtained from the study, Francis ob- 
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served that: 


The difficulties, however, are attributed not 

so much to the abstract nature of the concepts, 
for understanding of the technical vocabulary 
Correraved more with "reading. skeilY than *with 
general vocabulary; rather were they attributed 
to complexity, for "reading" covers a wide range 


of reference, and "word," "sentence," "letter" 
and "sound" are related concepts with considerable 
areas of overlap in meaning. (p. 123) 


In examining the children's responses to the question, she 
reached the conclusion, that although they had never thought 
me analyze Speechy> as a result -of* being taught to-read, the 
children were being forced to recognize units and sub- 
divisions of written language and to learn the meanings of 
tie terms that’ described them.©®’ Francis’ concluded! that "... 
G@ifficulty in comprehending the technical vocabulary of 
reading instruction appears to be an integral part of the 


meerrculty of learning to’ read, rather than a separate con- 


Peptual difficulty” (p. 23). 


More recently, studies conducted by Ayers and Downing 
(1979) in Canada and by Johns (1980) in the United States 
confirmed the findings of Clay (1972) and Francis (more ek 
that children who have mastered the technical terms used in 
reading instruction are generally more successful in learning 
to read during their primary and grade one years at school 
than those children who have difficulty with these terms. 
Ayers and Downing concluded for example, that the results of 


their study provided "empirical evidence of the significance 
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of linguistic awareness in predicting reading achievement 
at the end of Grade 1" (p. 1). As well as finding that his 
above-average readers were superior to his below-average 
readers in letter and word concepts, Johns determined that 
ehey were-also;superiory,yin, theirsknowledgewof and skill'in 
Drinir-directiona.concepts«ersAsBcav result ,ofshisestudyyvhée cons 
€inded that: 

Preomurmatne suscresos «that Tactors <other 

than age may influence or affect the acquisi- 

cron of print-—related concepts. Is the child's 

understanding of print-related concepts a cause 

or a consequence of his/her reading achievement? 

Perhaps Ehri (1979) is correct in stating that 

awareness of concepts about print may interact 

with the reading acquisition process sorthat it 

exists as both S—consequence of what has occurred 

assa-cause of further progress in reading. (p. 547) 

Another area of children's linguistic awareness that has 
been the focus of a number of investigations, has been their 
abe Lity Ato recognize that «in aeywritten (language, “words on ‘a 
Hace sre separated by sspaces UC awe GO te 5 Gio will wes 9 7a; 
Evans, 1974; Holden and MacGinitie, 1972; Huttenlocher, 1964; 
Johns, 1979; Karpova, 1966; McNinch, 19743; Mickish, 1974). 
hoe ,resumuts ,of.sthese studies, like’ the .thers: that have ‘been 
reported in this review, indicate that young children experi- 
eucertereat, difficulty in dividing “a sentence’ imto word units 
and generally fail to see that words on a page are indeed 
separated by. white spaces. - Mickish (1974) found for example, 


that even after nine months of instruction in Grade 1 "when 


i .OOU1.d be safely, assumed, that sword") had) been referred to 
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hundreds of times, almost 50 percent of the subjects in this 
study (n=117) did not mark six correct words even though 

these same words had been taught to them early in the school 
year and read frequently throughout the year" (p. 21). And 
dikes the results of previous studies reviewed, children's 
awareness of the aural word boundaries, was found by McNinch 
(1974) to be a significant predictor of reading achievement. 
Johns (1979) also found a similar relationship in his study, 
and as a result of her longitudinal study, Clay (1966) deter- 
meaerrthatethe abilitayoofa children tol match exactly withs their 
finger what was on the page with what was being read to them, 
was a clear indication of a high level of "print awareness" 


onetheir part. 


While all of the studies reported have found that many 
young children lacked important knowledge and understanding 
of a wide range of language and reading concepts, they also 
revealed that there was always a proportion of children in 
each of the studies who had acquired these important concepts. 
As has already been reported for example, 48 percent of five 
wear olds in the Clay (1972, Ce) study could match word- 
Sspace-word accurately with their finger when a story was read 
momtiem On entry to school. Thirty-four percent could Locate 
one letter, 22 percent could locate one word and 28 percent 
could locate thie firstidetterl dneen word ca Manyeot? theseschil= 
dren could also identify the iron ten db barkwode-a, book, where 
&@ story started imial book bandit knewtthati the> prints proceeded 


across and down the pages in a regular fashion. 
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Heise. ao esuudy involving four year old kinder-— 
gartners in New Zealand, Barney (1976) examined the possession 
of book-related concepts by these young children. Although 
the sample in this study was biased, with a much higher per- 
centage of children coming from the high and middle socio- 
€conomic section of the population, his findings are, never- 
@heless interesting and relevant. Barney found, for example, 
mac Of percent of his 117 four year old children Knew that 
books were used for reading, that 80 percent could identify 
meee tront Of a DOOK accurately, sand when asked to point out 
woe page carrying both print and picture, that part of the 
page which is read, 63 percent were able to do so. Again, 
when asked which way on the page one reads, 59 percent pointed 
meeimeLett- -O right although not all kept to’ the line, and: 43 
mereent, were able to indicate that in reading one goes from 
fmenend of one line.to the beginning of the next. Barney 
meeced the children's acquisition of a wide, range of skills 
beoemeconcepts related.to reading and found that these four. year 
mecmenildren:- had learned a surprising amount. He concluded 
meee this, was an outeome.of their being read to regularly, 
both in the home and in their kindergartens and of their 


general experience with books in their every day play. 


Despite the fact that numerous researchers have commented 
On the importance of the development of children's linguistic 
awareness in learning to read, it may be however, that the 


major reason for children to gain explicit, conscious aware- 
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ness of these reading concepts and the verbal labels which 
Serompany them. is 8 product of school reading instruction. 
In order to teach reading, using the most common present day 
methodologies, teachers frequently have to use these verbal 
labels and so-children have to learn this language if they 
are to understand what their teachers are asking them to do. 
Because current methodologies tend to emphasize an approach 
moeresaing Instruction that is strongly analytical, children 
have to learn how to consciously analyze language and then 
meeonctruct it. - Thisiis not to say" as Francis. (1975) 
Suggests, "that such an analytic approach is necessary for 
mearning to read = some younger children begin to learn 
Hetnout it — but any instruction that utilizes a technical 


vocabulary induces and depends on such an approach" (p. 152). 


EP@uminaasking young Chitdren to concentrate their atten- 
tion on the finer elements of language so that what they have 
mew tecat with no longer has any meaning for them, teachers 
may be placing demands on them that many of them are unable 
fee ope With cognitively. Apart from thé abstractness of the 
task which Vygotsky (1962) saw as a major difficulty in learn- 
ing to deal with written language, according to a study con- 
ducted by Gerth (1969), children are unable to distance 
themselves from their language and examine it consciously as 
Peeidig aparey untel they are nine ore ten years: of age, ‘Al= 
though Gerth's research was based on oral language the results 


of the studies reviewed in this section would seem to indicate 
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that his conclusions may well apply to learning to read. 
Wardaugh (1971) for example, in pointing out how methods of 
teaching reading at the "beginning" stages are almost totally 
unrelated to theories of language acquisition states that: 

Both phonics and whole word methods depend on 

certain language abilities which all children 

of six have... What they might. not have are 

some of the cognitive abilities that the 

methods require: abilities to make certain 

kinds of discriminations, to form generaliza- 

tions, and to verbalize knowledge. Furthermore, 

much of what is taught "about" language in 

such methods is antiquated and not very much 

use to (anyoenes=pertreuhearby-to~six-year—olds. 

(pp. 6-179) 

THhesmouLvalLine sLorncesbhat constantly movies children to 
Siiiaaenue their drive to master the complexities of oral 
Janguage would seem to be, in Halliday's (1975) view, a 
striving to "learn how to mean" with increasing degrees of 
muatiily sand, ease, ..Regular exposure and use.in.a variety of 
Siena, settings, appear to be the necessary conditions for 
meowen tO continue .. Any attempt .to have children bring'to 
@ubevel of conscious awareness what it is. they are learning, 
tends to interfere with the process. By providing them with 
Similar conditions. with written language, through regular 
shared book experiences, and by encouraging them to follow 
the advice of the Duchess to "take care of the sense," young 
children may be provided with the opportunity to begin to 


inspect the features of written language and to learn "how 


it works." 
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One. Ofsthe-purposes: of this study is to obtein detailed 
information concerning the development of preschool children's 
linguistic awareness, to examine how their experiences with 
wearious,forms:of written. language. might. contribute.to this 
development, and to attempt to determine how their level of 
ewareness,of the.features and functions of this written langu- 
age appears to contribute to the growth of their emergent 


reading behaviours. 


Learning Oral and Written Language 


Throughout this review a number of references have been 
made to the remarkable ability that young children demon- 
Sterave in learning.the oral.dimensions of their language. 
Although, several grammatical developments occur during 
fue years that. follow.six, (Chomsky,.1969; Kessel, 1970; 
Menyuk, 1969), by the time children enter school, they have 
usually mastered the expressive and receptive aspects of 
Oral language to the point where they can communicate with 
Beeeweand fluency. AS a result of a careful study of how 
enildren develop this level of mastery during their preschool 
years, Newman (1980) was able to arrive at the following 
eueractveristics of this learning: 

sceceetangeuager learning begins withboimmersions in 

an environment in which language is being used 

in purposeful ways. The environment is emulative 

rather than instructive, providing examples of 


language, in action.,,What.aspect of the task, will 
be experimented with, at what pace, and for how 
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long is determined largely by the child. The 

experimentation with language occurs whether 

Orynotean adult: is attending, and’ tends to 

continue until essential aspects of the task 

are under comfortable control. The environment 

te Secure, and supportive, providing help on call. 

The child's approximations result in expansions 

on the basis of shared meaning. Development tends 

to proceed continuously in an. orderly sequence 

marked by considerable differences from individual 

to andévyidtials o (pp? 21°40 
Further, as Forester and Mickelsen (1979) suggest, "In the 
meme, children are trusted to learn ... There is no felt need 
to provide them with rules and regulations" (p. 77). And 
Since there are no predetermined sets of objectives and the 
emphasis is on the meaning of any communication rather than 
mee sOrm, sil erforts to produce language by the children are 
usually responded to positively and often with enthusiasn. 
Finally the learning takes place without any attempt to have 


ae ehitldren understand what they are doing at a level of 


eonscious awareness. 


The®mejerity oP ° linguists would agree with Lenneberg 
(1967), that the ability to learn language is innate and part 
er’the biological inheritance of children, FLCHOURT *notea Li 
would agree with his theory of how they actually go about 
Péearning it." *Except for those who follow the behaviourist 
view of language acquisition espoused by Skinner (1957), most 
linguists would also agree that learning the oral dimensions 
Of their language for. children is a natural developmental task, 
the characteristics of which are very much like those outlined 


by Newman (1980). 
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The learning of written language however is usually 


viewed by most linguists quite differently. 


Like Cazden 


(1975) and Mattingly (1972, 1978, 1979), they see written 


manguage learning and learning to read in. particular, 


eecondary or derived task. 


written language is not a biologic given, 


Pinguists it lacks the primary, 
to direct and initiate learning 
given suitable stimuli from the 
is seen as an 


Ope literacy then, 


something that has to be taught 


can be learned through the self- 


learner. 


and Goodman (1978), see learning to read, for example 


as a4 


Since the ability to learn 


accerding to the 
developmentally based drives 
within the organism, even when 
environment. The development 
externally imposed task, 


rather than something that 


directed efforts of the 


Those who hold to this view according to Goodman 


Wad 


mot natural [their emphasis] like listening, but a deliberate, 


conscious, academic achievement 


certain aspects of oral language" 


ing to read leads such a noted linguist as Wardaugh 


dependent on awareness of 
This view of learn- 


(pe 09)" 


(1971) 4a 


observe that "The theories of language acquisition that are 


eyatilable to us today are largely irrelevant in deciding issues 


in beginning reading instruction or even in devising models 


of the reading process" (pp. 6-179). 


The view of Wardaugh (1971), that "language acquisition 


and learning to read are quite different tasks" 


(pp. 6-179) 


seems to have been derived primarily from his understanding 


of how reading is being taught rather than how it could be 
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learned, given different circumstances. Whereas Wardaugh 
sees oral language as something that is acquired gradually, 
with no conscious beginning point for the learner, he sees 
that "learning to read has a sudden onset for children" 

fop. O-17() with ehem being required to rather abruptly, put 
@ range of cognitive and motor skills together in a formal 
school setting. He sees the "level of anxiety in the con- 
text in which learning to read takes place" (pp. 6-177) as 
Deing quite high on the part of the parent, teacher and child 
mecause Of the ever present possibility of failure and the 
Subsequent allocation of blame. The opposite conditions 
however, are seen to prevail in learning to talk with "fail- 


ure" 


Be com being thought of and af difficulty does occur, 
Seasistance is sought without blame being attached to anyone. 
Whereas reading instruction is seen as being "very formal 
and deliberate" by Wardaugh, oral language is "learned in- 
formally and unconsciously" with no deliberate instruction 
being necessary. "[Oral] language is not learned from pro- 
grammed stimuli, from making conscious distinctions among 
memuli, trom learning ‘about’ language, and from requiring 
control of a variety of analytic and synthetic techniques" 
for. oO-17{). By implication it is assumed that Wardaugh 


Berieves that the process of reading is learned in this 


way. 


The conclusion that learning oral language follows one 


set of principles and that learning written language follows 


"“sexrpiadost olfetivnys bas pltylaaa to ytelisy «a to Le 
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av quite different set has been challenged recently by a 
Humber of researchers in the field of -reading. Soderbergh 
(1978), working from the hypothesis that learning language, 
whether oral or written, followed the same principles 
provided similar conditions prevailed, had 40 severely 

deaf preschool children aged three to six years, learn to 
read and write successfully. These children had no oral 
language at the beginning of the programme, but when their 
meogress in learning’ to talk was’ compared with a similar 
eroup Of Ghildrén who had not received the same opportunity 
memtearn written language, it’ was found that the oral 
Panguage development of the experimental group of children 
Meemcuperior=tosthat of those in the* control“sgroup* Loa as 
Situation then learning written language facilitated the 
learning of oral language. Weekes (1979) in commenting on 
the programme, pointed out that: 

Before embarking on this program, Soderbergh 

(1976) and her associates had taught a number 

of children, aged eighteen months to five years, 

some normal, some severely hearing impaired and 

twos twtdl ly. edeafsseto freaate Co. 516) 

Another study which demonstrated that learning to read 
is not dependent on some predetermined level of oral language 
acquisition was that conducted by Steinberg and Steinberg 
(1975). This husband and wife team began to teach their son 
Kimio to read as soon as he indicated that he had some degree 


of receptive language. They started when he was six months 


of age with the letters of the alphabet but moved to whole 
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words at ten months. At eighteen months he was introduced 

Goren us at ist «sentence in the, form of .a question which 
gndicated that he understood a number of the words, although 
he scould not say .them all... At two years of age Kimio could 
recognize and understand 48 words although he was found to 

me wable to say only fifteen of them with sufficient clarity 
poets >. 6 .member ot .the .family could,recognize them. Kimio 
continued to progress in his learning to read and by three 
and one half years was reading short sentences fluently and 
was beginning to recognize words that he had not been taught. 
Meavite the fact that his, parents had never attempted to teach 
their son sound values of letters he began to generate his 
Sur tule .systemifor this aspect of .written language. He was 
tested on a standardized reading test before he was five and 
Beereawcoeat beyvyonds the grade three level. He .continued to 
make rapid progress and to score well above his age level on 
mendes tests atLter he went to school. His attitude towards 


Beading was found to be always extremely positive. 


Mreswmosctesignittcant feature of this study then, was not 
that Kimio learned to read Vee bay continued to progress 
Pepidly, but that his ability to read some words preceded his 
Set Leny eto.produce.themsinysspeech .corneatily. The ,réesults .of 
the study demonstrated quite graphically, that learning to 
read is not dependent on some predetermined level of achieve- 


ment in learning to speak. 
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Although there are some obvious differences between 
oral and written language (Vygotsky, 1962; Wardaugh, 1971) 
at would seem that the acquisition of the two codes does not 
necessarily need to we different. According to Goodman (1970) 
and Smith (1973), oral and written language have a similarity 
ret unction “in -comminieation*tofsinformation:, yvandbthey» rely 
Srecne synthests of “ideas *by*thetspeakertori reader: through 
the activation of a "mental mechanism for understanding langu- 
age."' Both language modes require a large sample of language 
for the inductive development of principles) related to: struc- 
ture and function of language elements and both depend on 
maeo experience for meaning®*which isiderived from & connected 
ow Of Linguistic information,’ rather*®than from individual 
language units. Both seem to depend on an intuitive aware- 
woo won thes part=onf the user of the processes involved in 
receiving or giving messages, and any attempt to bring these 
processes to a level of conscious awareness while using them 
tends to cause meaning to be lost and even destroyed alto-~ 
gether. For the messages to be fully comprehended, an inner 
motivation to attend to them is required for both language 


modes. 


In discussing the similarities and differences between 
written and oral language Holdaway (1979) makes the point 
that; 


Written language is a graphic system based on 
speech in that it uses the same semantic systems 
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to convey meaning. Written English is therefore 

the same language in a fundamental sense as spoken 

English. No new semantic system must be learned in 

order to use written English. bn. 8 3) 
Since the syntactic and semantic systems of the English langu- 
age are already linked, the only major differences between 
the two modes of language lie in the way in which they are 
Bsually received and: expressed and in the situational con- 
texts within which this occurs. Whereas for example, readers 
have to create the experience they are reading about from 
their own imaginations and have few visual props to assist 
muem inythist process:, listeners: are actually in the situation 
mere the language being heard is being created. To assist 
them to understand the-message more clearly they have the 


speaker's intonations, gestures, facial expressions and the 


like as aids to meaning. 


In his challenge to those who would see early acquisition 
of oral language as natural and automatic, when compared with 
the acquisition of literacy as being "artificial and unnatural- 
and must therefore be taught" (p. 20), Holdaway (1979) is very 


ereare ands forthright: 


BPerst, the onus Of proof that acquiring spoken 
language is not [his emphasis ] like other forms 

of learning lies with the protestors, and. nowhere 
have they achieved this. ih. Goeconnay .Awericannot 
be justified in dismissing the relevance of early 
language acquisition for literacy learning unless 
we have assured ourselves by extensive and rigid 
trials that literacy cannot. be acquired in the same 
Manner, Such trials have never been conducted, but 
there is a wealth of evidence which we will study 
later indicating that literacy skills develop in the 
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same 'natural’ way as spoken language when con- 

ditions for learning are comparable. (p. 20) 
The "evidence" that Holdaway refers to is a detailed descrip- 
tion of the implementation of an apparently highly successful 
language arts programme, which used as its basic theoretical 
framework, the view that oral and written language learning 
follow the same principles. He also examined the behaviour 
of some preschool children in book experience situations, and 
manough an analysis .of transcripts made of .the interactions 
Moach occurred between the children, their parents and their 
Books... was..able to ,.conclude that: 

in this developmental setting we have a further 

model, fomnvwliteraesyslearning consistent’ injjevery 

way with the model derived from learning spoken 

language. It is based on the learning behaviours 

and strategies actually demonstrated in the learn- 

ing of many high progress school beginners and in 

Premie , Ora Gy Of (cCaces where children learn to read 

and..write before..school entry... (p. .61) 

fYwo other writers in the field of reading who have 
mecome convinced, through their own research into the nature 
Oi the reading process and how it is learned, that oral and 
written language involve the same principles, are Goodman and 
Goodman (1978). They comment that: 

Chitdren learn to read.andy write in the same 

way and for the same reasons ..that they learn 

to speak and listen. The way [their emphasis ] 

is to encounter language in use as a vehicle 

Of communicating meaning, The: reason is need 

[their emphasis]. Language learning. whether 


oral or written is motivated by a need to 
communicate, to understand and be understood. ips 32 
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Bee SOU EGONtEntTLIONTisothatewercan explain both 

acquisition and lack of atgquisition of literacy 

in terms.of the internalization of the functions 

of written language by children. (p. 8) 

In his explorations of the development of language from 
a socio-linguistic point of view, Halliday (1969) observes 
that "What is common to every use of language is that it is 
meaningful, contextualized and in the broadest sense social" 
(p. 26). In order to operate fully as a problem solving in- 
Sevtdual within *this*social"context,° children begin to use 
language to serve their evolving needs. Language learning 
becomes part of a series of intrinsically motivated, develop- 
mental tasks, the learning of which contributes to their "pro- 
pressive mastery*of a funétional potential” (Halliday, 1975, 
p. 242). The process begins with children "mastering certain 
basic functions of language, each one having a small range 
of alternatives or 'meaning potential’ associated with it" 
(p. 244). These basic functions of language Halliday (1975) 
Sees Operating as a hierarchy, with each one assuming prom-— 
Perce fOr the Chitd in 4 particular order. He lists them 


woetne, fOllowing.order: 


Instrumental I want 

Regulatory DOmase tl tell vou 

Interactional Me and you 

Personal Here. Cocome 

eur 1s t.¢ Tell me why 

Imaginative Let's pretend 

Informative I've got something to tell you 


Gree ete. 
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At this early "functional origins" stage, the children's 
utterances, although meaningful to them and those around them, 
have "no linguistic 'form' or grammar" (p. 260). In order to 
"learn how to mean" with increasing effectiveness however, a 
grammar begins to be constructed during the next phase (Phase 
II: The Transition) of language development, as a functional 
Becessity. In their striving to learn how the world around 
them functions and how they are supposed to function in it, 
children begin to use language "mathetically." For the pur- 
meee Of Satisfying their own needs and to control and to 
gnteract with others, their language use also takes on a 
"Dragmatic" function. Grammar increases their ability to use 
language for these key functional needs and along with this 
grows the need for the development of a wider vocabulary and 
momeniiicy to handle dialogue. Once these Teatures of their 
language system have evolved (because of what they had to do) 
the transition to. the adult,language system has been completed. 


Halliday (1975) concludes: 


Byecne end of Phase 11, the child has entered 

the adult languege.* He has built*+ up a system 
that is multi-stratal (content, form, expression) 
and a multifunctional (ideational, interpersonal, 
textual). From this point on, hée is sdding to 
what he already has. He has learnt how [his 
emphasis] to mean; his language development now 
consists in extending the range of his meaning 
potential to broader cultural horizons. (p. 263) 


it is only after this final stage of development has been 


achieved, in Halliday's view, that children can begin to 
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examine the form of their language as a result of their 
mastery over the mathetic functions which had lead them to 


become aware of themselves and their language. 


This very brief overview of Halliday's theory of oral 
language development provides a useful framework from which 
to examine written language development, and in particular, 
dearning to read. There would appear to be three major 
meacures Of this theory which seem particularly relevant to 
learning to read: the dominant role that he gives to mean- 
wigs tne importance’ or children learning’ the functions of 
language (and at the same time to function more effectively 
in their world) through using language; and the fact that 
BeeemoulLon Cannot begin to be piven to the form of language 
Peete the learner has internalized all its functions’ and is 


Beoeitled user of that language. 


Memomcesult Ot Lakine agathree and-one hailft year old 
boy on a tour of a department store, observing him and inter- 
Scouine with him in relation to his reactions to the environ- 
mental language available in the store, Smith (1976) reached 


several conclusions concerning the onset of reading: 


foe L1tsu. LS that “cirloren provably veg iin *vo 
read from the moment they become aware of print 
in a meaningful way, and the second “is that “the 
roots of reading are discernable whenever children 
BtCrlve €O Make Bensé Ol priuvu, before they “ere 
able to recognize many of.the actual words. 

Third, not.only are the’formal mechanics of 
reading unnecessary in these jnitial stages, they 
may well be a hindrance. “It is the ability of 
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children to make sense ... that will enable 

them to make use of the.mechanics ..... 

Fourth, words, do not need to be in sentences 

to be meaningful, they just have to be in a 

meaningtul context <.. (pp. 297-299) 

From her longitudinal observational study of her own 
daughter's literacy development, Rhodes (1979) saw meaning 
@s being the major factor that kept Kara interested in written 
Panguage v.and self-directing her own efforts to master it. 

She writes: 

Children's attitudes towards written language 

Seuwerne suage for life lone learning about 

written language. But those attitudes are 

formulated, I believe, largely as a result of 

some \important-insights that children must make 

about written language: first, written language 

communicates meaning and second, the meaning it 

communicates has—personal relevancy. Written 

Hanguage isssimportent wo Kara because she ‘expects 

it to be meaningful and to be personally relevant. 

(p. 12) 

This same concern for meaning was seen by Forester 
(1975) during her longitudinal observational study of first 
grade children being taught to read in an elementary school 
ieebriciush) Columbi a.,7 She concluded, as a result of her in- 
vestigation that beginning readers structure written language 
sit their own digwguisticrand) cognitive development, just 
Beoney’ structure oral language.’ She  Tound, for’ example, that 
when the style of the text did not fit the young readers,' 
they» converted it. If the names for concrete referents 


differed from those they commonly use, they supplied their own. 


The young readers, Forester claims, search for meaning in their 
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own way and are not concerned with the precise configuration 
of letters, words or sentences. She comments that: 

wo. SUbe Imasthetrikingsdiscovery of (this estudy 

is that a child intuitively. adopts the strategies 

which mark the proficient reader: looking for 

meaning, drawing upon the structures of language 

to guide him, and using a flexible approach to 

reading. It does appear, therefore, that given 

the opportunity, children have the capacity to 

become natural readers much like they become 

natural speakers. The strategies required and used 

by the children are very similar for both learning 

processes. (p. 73) 

Just as “in Halliday's model of oral language learning 
then; meaning can be seen to play theicentral role in the 
young child's literacy learning. Even the children involved 
in Forester's study consistently used meaning, despite the 


fact that the teacher was using instructional procedures 


Winch Gended sto wdistriact themyirom sthiss; sourmcetof assistance. 


Although oral language becomes a tool that young children 
meer tO use functionally very early in their lives since it 
is something that serves a range of vital needs, written 
language does not have the same immediate relevancy for them. 
Books however, through the children's requests for stories 
to be read and reread can serve the "instrumental" or "I want" 
mode of Halliday's (1975) hierarchy of functions of language. 
But books can serve a wider functional purpose than this 
since the power of written language can stimulate children's 
imaginations until they are drawn completely into the story 


itself. As Holdaway (1979) suggests: 
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At>their best,°as seen in children's favourite 

Shcerature, stories diaplay all the functions 

of language in natural operation, and allow 

children to identify with the purposes of a 

Pecovdaeds anguage. Liaise net only the Listening 

to*stories that is important in this sense: 

probably. of greater importance is the way. chil- 

dren enter into the story world expressively 

[his emphasis] as they repeat, re-enact, read 

again, or live out in many expressive. modes the 

story Language which fulfills multiple functions 

in their experience. (p. 149) 

The multi-functional view of meaning as outlined by 
Belliday then, is well catered for through the bedtime story 
Sauuatbion. But aes well as this, books themselves would seem 
to be able to become objects which satisfy basic human needs 
mor warmth, affection and security. By.constantly experienc- 
ing these kinds of feelings as they are read to, books may be 
Mmmremuc sl UunCt1 Om as ssources for this kind of experience for 
mre oren, even without the parent being present. Apart from 
being able to serve these emotional needs, books can come to 
be recognized as sources of enjoyment, information, excite- 
Memewe rear and fun and even though the experience is generally 
Pemoertwst 1 Ona! Or Vicaerious in Nature. Finally, through 
meneatced readings of Tavourite stories, children are provided 
with the opportunity to make the book their own through read- 
ing-like behaviour, thereby serving the need young children 
Dave ~ ou pain further tcontmols of thel womkdjaround them. 
Through the medium of books then, written language comes to 
serve some very important functions for young children. As 


they become increasingly aware of its presence, the drive to 


master its complexities may well be able to develop as an 
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intrinsically felt need, similar to that which motivates 


them to learn oral language. 


The opportunity for children to gain experience with 
weruLen Language being used functionally in a more directly 
relevant sense, lies in the language of the environment. 
Reference has already been made (Mason, 1980; Goodman, 1980) 
met te possinte role in contributing to children's growing 
Gwareness of written language and its uses. Logos for fast 
Pood outlets, soft drink labels, gas station signs, the 
abundance of road signs and the "language of supermarkets" 
Pet provide the young child with experience in using written 
language at Halliday's instrumental and regulatory levels in 
Merticular. Written tanguage in television commercials func- 
mon at these levels as well but they sometimes serve in 
Mertrton., surone interactional and heuristic functions. 
Morrey (1969) found of course, that this source of highly 
eontextualized written language was sufficient for one pre- 
school child to learn to read. As Goodman and Goodman (1976) 
Suggest then: 

We must focus more and more attention on how 

written language is used in society because it 

is through the relevant use of language that 

ehicdrenrnwildedearni vit .24They widlodearnedt 

because it will have meaning and purpose to 

Chem. erWriit ten languaecersitoosr pant then fic 

into Halliday's statement that what is common 


to .eyery) use) of Language) is) thaty ithis? meaningful, 
contextualized and social. (p. 12) 
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Another important source of experience with written 
language for young children is the actual writing activities 
of parents,.and older siblings in the home and the children's 
own attempts to. write themselves. In a study in which she 
examined the reading and oral English language skills of 
Pakeha (indigenous white), Maori (indigenous native but Eng- 
lish speaking) and Samoan (immigrant native and learning 
English) children in New Zealand, Clay (1976) found that 
"While every Samoan group had the poorest average scores on 
each language test at every age, the Maoris had the poorest 
reading averages" (p. 337). The Samoan group performed at 
approximately the same level as the average Pakeha group in 
reading. Conetcering the fact that, most of the Samoan chii- 
eeen Had Only recentiy arrived in Néw Zealand and were still 
learning to speak English, the results seemed somewhat sur- 


prising. 


One of the reasons for their performance in reading 
Given by Clay. wastheir interest in learning to write. A 
Sunday School teacher commented to her that "... my four 
year old Samoan children who come to Sunday School all want 
Memeo Le. Tie ve ake. sthe. wencil sand papexnsand writen«. The 
Pakeha children don't" (p. 341). The only reason that Clay 
Gould determine .fon this.uw.trong .nLentation iowands: writting 
on the, part yof these children ~shay tin ime slack thateethey would 


frequently .see their parents reading letters neceived from 


relatives in Western Samoa and then writing letters back to 
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them. <A ship would arrive from that area bringing mail for 

the families. These would be read in the presence of the 

whole family and then there would be a frantic rush to reply 

mo. tnem berore the ship left on its return journey. By being 
part of this whole process, Clay believed that these children 
came to value writing and to see how it functioned for communi- 


cative purposes. 


The studies of early readers have also revealed that 
these children frequently displayed a great interest in learn- 
ing to write. Durkin (1966) for example, described the early 
readers in her New York study as "pencil and paper kids." 
Durkin's observations concerning the development of this 
Meeerest iS Of partictlar relevance to this study. “She com- 
mented on how the children's curiosity about written language 
Bppeared to originate in~their- scribbling and drawing and 
how this moved to copying. Once the letters of the alphabet 
started to be copied the "almost inevitable request was, 


"Show me my name.'" 


This interest grew to copying everybody 
freche, taAmily's name, which then led to long-term projects 
such as making and remaking calendars and address books which 
took a great deal of energy. Durkin concluded: "What all of 
tTHis—emphasized is that preschool interest in reading very 
often develops from a prior interest in copying and writing" 
(p. 108), Plessas and Oakes (1964), and Clark (1976) also 


report that many of their early readers were early writers 


and Torrey (1969) observed that her early readers "enjoyed 
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writing and spent much time printing words and numbers" 

Oe ira es Perhaps, as Holdaway suggests, young children 
"need to 'babble' with a pencil for some time before we 
should expect eeuuine print forms to be learned and explored" 


O79... 16); 


The effects of learning to write on learning. to read 
appear, to .be.positive, and in, theearly stages at least, may 
Be very important..As.a»result of a study conducted to ex- 
amine the effects of writing on reading Gillooly (1973) 
eoncluded that the influence was greatest when the child was 
learning to read but that "once the reading skill has been 
Bequired, writing system characteristics no longer exert any 
appreciable.influence_on the act of reading" (p. 195). This 
Mesultsanpears tosehave been confirmed by .a study cited by 
Clay (1976) in her book What Did I Write. She states: 

Robinson (1971) using a large battery of 

tests and relating these to longitudinal 

records of reading progress between 5 and 

6 years found that her measure of writing 

vocabulary was~such.a good predictor of 

reading progress in some New Zealand schools 

Lope tet baeGwarcedalLhe signiticance of , ther test 

variables previously described as important by 

Clay (1972). e.(5. 7,0) 

Robinson had asked the children to "think of all the words you 
know how to write and then write them all down for me." There 
may be some value then in examining the proposal made by 


Carol Chomsky (1973) that learning to write should precede 


learning to read. By so doing, she claims, children could be- 
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come actively involved in teaching themselves to read. The 
research of Read (1971) has demonstrated very clearly that 
once children know the letter names and how to form the 
letters, they are quite capable of beginning to generate 
their own aes for ,categorizing eneeehs sounds and arriving 


at an orderly system of writing. 


The physical act of writing then would seem to be able 
GO play two major roles in the process of learning to read. 
By seeing written language being produced for communicative 
merposes through notes, personal letters and the like, young 
mepraren are provided with the opportunity to see its rele- 
Vance and its use more clearly. All of Halliday's (1975) 
functions of language-can be experienced in a concrete way 
mee orodcucing writing of their own, they are provided with an 
=reellent Opportunity to direct their attention to the form 
Of written language, and so contribute to their "linguistic 


awareness" development. As Clay (1976) suggests: 


The child who engages in creative writing (or 

any kind of writing) is manipulating the units 

of written language —- letters, words, sentence 

types - and is likely to be gaining some aware- 

ness of how these can be combined to convey un- 
spoken messages ¢f ywhhe child is,having to perform 
Within che OL rectioneal sconstraints that we use 

in written English. ... (Creative). writing demands 
that the child pay attention to the details of print. 
To put his messages down in print he is forced to 
construct words, letter by Detter, and so he becomes 
aware of letter features and letter sequences, 
particularly for the vocabulary which he uses in 
hisserkting -agaimeandsageaines Gpdg2) 
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It would seem then, that the major features of 
Halliday's theory of language development may indeed be just 
that, when "language development" includes both oral and 
written language. The principles and processes involved in 
"learning how to mean" may be similarly relevant to learning 
to read. By constantly immersing children in written language 
that is "meaningful, contextualized and in the broadest sense 
social" so that this form of language can become truly 
functional for them in a developmental sense, they may be 
provided with the opportunity to learn to read as Huey (1908) 


W 


Suggests, by ..-. growling] into it as they learned to talk, 
mec no special instruction or purposed method, and usually 


Such readers are the best and most natural readers of all" 


Po. 339). 


Summary 


A recurring theme throughout this review of the relevant 
Jiterature and research for this study has been to refer to 
the apparent ease with which preschool children master the 
Complexities of oral VYanguage in the space of a few short 
wente. 10 Order to find Out How they went “about this” task, 
linguists such as Bloom, 1970; Braine, 1963; Brown and Bellugi, 
1964; Cazden, 1970; Chomsky, 1967; Ferguson and Slobin, 1973; 
Halliday, 19649; Lenneberg, TIO, wana Miller and Ervin, 190, 
COOok their tape recorders and note pads and went into the 


homes of very young children. They observed and recorded 
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these children as they engaged in the process of learning to 


speak and listen to their language, 


All of these studies of language development involved 
exer) numbers of children, Some of them were conducted over 
a relatively short meniod of time of just a few months, while 
Others extended over a period of years. The results of these 
studies and others, have constantly provided detailed inforn- 
ation and new insights concerning the processes involved in 
learning to speak and of the stages children seem to go 
warough the world over, in their movement towards a relatively 
Sophisticated level of mastery of their spoken language by the 
ame Grey gO to school. The researchers, as a result of their 
Suudies, consistently reflected the expression of wonderment 
recorded by Braine (1973) when he stated "that a structure of 
such enormous formal complexity as language is so readily 
learned by organisms whose available intellectual resources 
appear in other respects quite limited" (p. 407). Except that 
ihe study being reported in this dissertation involves the 
Mrauten Language development of preschool children, it would 
meem tO heve similar goals to those studies of the linguists. 
Since these have yielded so much valuable data about langu- 
age learning, it would appear entirely appropriate that simi- 
Larniresearch«methodology togthe sonerusedyby thei linguists; 


Sshould-begemployed»fonscollecting ethe idata pfornnthis Istudy: 
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Another theme of this review has been to examine the 
nature of written language and to draw attention to the 
possibility that its learning may well involve similar pro- 
cesses to oral language learning, provided that similar con- 
ditions are present in the childrents environment and experi- 
ence. A plentiful supply of books with a parent who is pre- 
Mared to read and reread appears to be an essential source 
of this experience. Access to environmental language, again 
with an accompanying adult who makes some use of it from time 
mo uime., provides further experience for the child with the 
functional nature of written language. Finally, the pro- 
duction of written language in their presence and the oppor- 
tunity to experiment with producing it themselves, supplies 
them with a valuable source for developing an understanding 
of the communicative nature of written language and the chance 
memoecome increasing aware of its form. If this range of ex- 
periences are provided, then, it would seem possible that chil- 
dren may be able to begin to learn written language at the 
same time and in the same way as they learn oral language. 


This study will examine this possibility. 


The overall theme of this review has been to view young 
children as efficient language learners, whose inner drive to 
achieve competence and to gain control over their environment 
can include written Wee proyided It becomes, like oral 
gengusee..an integral part of their experience. Lf their 


environment is a book oriented one, the research data presented 
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in this chapter would seem to indicate that young children 
have the potential to learn a great deal about written langu- 
age and how it works during their preschool years. They seem 
able to develop attitudes towards books and reading for ex- 
ample, that could be “a positive influence in their future 
development as readers. Their attention span for listening 
to stories appears surprisingly long and through regular 
experiences with written language in this way they are pro- 
vided with the opportunity to learn where to look and what 

to look at on the printed page. It would appear that the 
development of an inner drive to master print for themselves 
may also result from frequent, warm, shared experiences with 


MeL r DOOKS . 


Through their regular experience with books, young chil- 
dren could become as familiar with the patterns of written 
Manpuage as’ they are with the patterns of oral language and 
ewrla begin to build a varvety of ‘scheme for the different 
minds Of Stories they listen’ to. "The appearance of reading- 
like behaviour with favourite stories, resulting from their 
apparent inner need for repetition and their possible posses- 
Sion of an auditory equivalent of an eidetic memory may pro- 
Vide them with the opportunity to begin to inspect the langu- 
weet thetr-poocks more carerully, “(lhrougn tals, end eo ever— 
widening experience with written language, they could become 
increasingly aware of the GOnNVEruLons Of, Print eid ol course, 


more "linguistically aware." The development of this con- 
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Siderable "range of skills, understandings and attitudes in 
children, is what Holdaway (1979) refers to as a "set towards 
Biteracy'btor aM literacy set hr(ps 49). viItieds the imajor lfocus 
of this study to examine, through ethnographic procedures, 
the development of this "set towards literacy" in preschool 


pepo udren, as it occurs. 


Av-survey of the relevant literature has revealed that 
the development of literacy in young children has been studied 
primarily through the retrospective studies of early readers. 
Another source of information has come from the typical, 
behavioural-measurement-type studies that have been directed 
at determining what children do or do not know (and usually 
the latter) about written language, after they have gone to 
Senool. Some studies have been reported of parents who have 
taught their own children to read (Callaway, 1974; Steinberg 
and Steinberg, 1975) and some parents have observed their own 
children engaged in literacy learning within their homes 
(Bissex, 1979; Rhodes, 1979). Only one study of an ethno- 
graphic type has been examined where the researcher obtained 
her data through observation and participant observation of 
young children engaged in the process of learning to read in 
eenoogl., This was the highly significant study conducted by 
Forester (1975) where she examined the reading development of 
Grade | chtidren in a British Columbian school. In this she 
recommended that an investigation be conducted "of children 


learning to read in a setting where oral language learning 
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conditions are simulated ... to validate the parallels which 
appear to exist between the learning children use in learn- 
ing to speak and read as described in study" (p. 10). To 

date, to the best of this investigator's knowledge, no such 


study has been conducted. 


Given the dearth of evidence available concerning the 
learning of written language without instruction, this study - 
which is based in the naturalistic setting of the home - 
should contribute to the body of knowledge concerning the 
processes involved in learning to read and could provide the 
basis from which a more widely acceptable theory could be 


developed. 
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CHAPTER III 


DESIGN, PROCEDURES AND ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Overview 


in this chapter the study is described and the rationale 
mr tus design is) Outlined. ~ This is “followed by a description 
@. the subjects, a listing of the specific problems to be 
investigated, an account of the assumptions underlying the 
Tesearch, and a statement of the limitations of the study. 
In subsequent sections there are descriptions of the types 
mea sources Of the’ data collected in the study, of the major 
research methodologies used, and of the three phases of the 
memaye including accounts of the research procedures used. 
Mreswtingeal section contains an outline of how the data is to 


be analyzed and reported. 


Design 


The investigation was planned as an ethnographic-type 
meuay. cesigned to facilitate the careful exploration end 
description of the emergent reading behaviour of preschool 
Children occurring in the naturalistic setting of their homes. 


Ethnography was selected as the appropriate research 
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methodology because.it—allowed for the careful study of 
@ndividua!l children in a variety of settings using a 
Variety of multiple data collection strategies. These 
strategies included the use of participant observation, 

the use of formal, informal, retrospective and introspec- 
tive interviews, and the employment, on occasions through- 
mut the study. of & Giagnostic instrument constructed by 

Pre investigator for the purpose of examining the range of 
eoncepts the children were developing in relation to reading 
and learning to read. The aim was to collect data on the 
process-G@elearning to read “as it was occurring in the 
Maturelistic setting of the home so that account could be 
taken of all the interacting forces which were operating to 


er1ect its development. 


The Subjects 


freer citrorenschosen 207, this research had to meet 
Sertcain general criteria. They had to be of preschool age 
(kindergarten was not classified as school) and it was 
essential that they were being read to regularly by their 
parents, both prior to’ and during the course of the data 
collecting process. Preference was given to children at 


different ages. 
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The Children and Their Parents 


tnere were three famiiives and four children. involved in 
the study. Three of the children were girls and one was a 
Bove t Ll aneweas. > years o months Old when, the first data 
collecting visit was made to her home, although when she was 
seen for pilot study purposes she was 4 years 6 months. 
Kaaren was 4 years 5 months at the start of the visits and 
her brother Sean was 2 years 11 months. Jennifer was 3 years 


DEMOmE Moma nem wmem the trrs tava SasG was made to her home: 


Gillian. —Gillian was an extremely happy, outgoing 

girl who had an excellent command of language. She said her 
Hirst recognizable word at ten months and walked at fourteen 
months. She had always maintained a good state of health and 
experienced no problems with her vision or hearing. She has 
one brother, Gregory, who was 1 year and 6 months older than 
wueeuwos,. He Had started, to attend school in grade one, two 
months before the data collecting visits commenced. He had 
been reading independently before he went to school. A very 
good relationship existed between the brother and Gillian, 
although the brother exhibited a strong tendency to try and 
dominate and control his sister's behaviour, especially in 


book experience situations. 


When the family lived in Edmonton, Gillian attended 
playschool everyday where a regular story-time session was 


conducted, but there was no formal instruction in reading. 
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The family returned to Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
after the father had completed his doctoral studies at the 
University of Alberta. Gillian started attending afternoon 
kindergarten in Charlottetown when she was 5 years 3 months 
Old.. Again, regular story reading sessions were held and 
there was some attempt to teach the children rudimentary 
mhonic skilils.on an ineidental basis... They, were. also. given 
the opportunity, to learn to print their own names. and a few 
Other words and letters, although she had already acquired 


these skills before she started kindergarten. 


Gillian had been read to from an early age on a very 
Perular basis, but. almost, always insthe.company of her.older 
Procner., ~ohe had. a—plentiful~supply.of.books_in.the home and 
the mother had recently started. visiting the town library for 
eerecular supply of.-books.. Her home could be.described.as a 
book-oriented one and she had already established a very 
Meet a Veeab LL tudes Lowards books... ohe ereatly enjoyed.being 


mead. FO. 


Gillian's father was on the faculty of the University 
of Prince Edward Island while her mother held a nurse's 
diploma. During the period of the observational visits she 
was not working outside the home although while the family 
had lived in Edmonton she had worked full time at a hospital. 
Both parents therefore, could be considered as being well- 
educated. The investigator knew the family well and had 


visited their home several times in Edmonton. 
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Kaaren. Kaaren was a bright, confident and talkative 
little girl who was very easy to get to know. She had main- 


tained good health and had experienced no hearing difficulties. 
Just prior to the commencement of the observational visits 

to the home it had been found that she had only 10/20 vision 
in one of her eyes but no recommendation had been made for 

her to wear glasses. She had said her first recognizable 

mord at Il months and had walked at 13 months. Her brother 


Sean, was 1 year and 6 months younger than her. 


When the family lived in Saskatoon, Kaaren had attended 
a church-run, nursery school where stories were read to the 
children on a regular basis. Occasionally she would take one 
es her-own* DOGES to*®the+school™and the teacher“would read it 
eo cuheschitdren. There was no formal instruction in reading 
Srewriting atvtrvempted-at-the™=school. **Since*the* family had 
moved to Wolfville, Nova Scotia, she had not attended a 
mercor sot anye=kKandeeeKeearen’ had DéeenSreadStosontvacrairly 
regular basis since she was approximately a year old. She 
had an adequate supply of books in the home but the town 
library was poorly equipped with children's books and open 
Silvers Or short perlods Of time, sO.it was not visited. Her 
home could be described as moderately book-oriented. She 


enjoyed being read to and had a strong interest in books. 


Kaaren and Sean's parents both held doctoral degrees 
and were on faculty at Acadia University, the father in the 


Economics Department and the mother in Mathematics. The 
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family had a live-in baby sitter, who looked after the chil- 
dren during the daytime. The investigator had not met the 
family prior to the contact made to discuss the possibility 


of their joining the study. 


Sean. Sean was the younger brother of Kaaren and was 
almost 3 years of age when the data gathering visits started 
to be made to his home. He was a friendly and open boy who 
was not as talkative as his sister. He had a good command 
of language, although his speech was not always clear and 
Seetimes iwasidifficult *to™tunderstand. He walked at approxi- 
mecclyetitiwonths and had said his first intelligible word 
at 13 months. He had experienced no major illness and had 
pood hearing and viston. He had never attended any nursery 
miei lay school. Sean had been read to on a reasonably regular 
basis since he was 18 months old. He had access to the same 
moderate home library as Kaaren. He enjoyed being read to 
but had not developed as strong an interest in books as his 


Srasihex. 


Jennifer. Jennifer was 3 years 5 months old when the 
first visit was made toiher home by the investigator. She 
was a shy but friendly girl who displayed a very good command 
of oral language. She had experienced no major illness and 
had no vision or hearing difficulties.» Jennifer had said her 
first recognizable word at 11 months and had walked at 1 
year and 2 weeks. She was initially uncommunicative in the 


presence of the investigator, but once the visits were held 
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on a regular basis, her shyness disappeared and she became 
as talkative and as friendly as the other children involved 


in the study. 


Jennifer had a brother Christopher, who was 18 months 
younger than she was. Initially he was going to be part of 
the study also, but due to the fact that he was not able to 
be seen with sufficient frequency in book experience situa- 
merous, 1t+ was decided not -to incorporate him into the in- 
vestigation although some reference will be made to him 
when recording data obtained through observation sessions 


With Jennifer. 


On three mornings a week, Jennifer was attending a 
Mmursery school. |Sohe had started going to it two months prior 
mo coe first visit to her home made by the investigator. 
Beading to the children was a regular part of the activities 
at the school and the children were asked to bring their own 
stories to school to be read to them. They were asked speci- 
Pecally not to Drine stories "with a) 1lot-of words in them" 
and Jennifer was very careful apparently, to select books 
Mien were mostly pictures. she would frequently come home 
from school and retell the story that had been read to her. 
Jennifer had been read to from an early age on a very regular 
basis. She had access to a large home library and the father 
Brought books from school to Be read to hér Gach evening. ~ Her 
home could be described as extremely book-oriented and she 


was already exhibiting a strong interest in books and reading. 
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Both Jennifer's parents held university degrees and 
were teachers, the father being employed as the principal of 
an elementary school, although he had been a secondary school 
teacher, and the mother having taught for a number of years 
as elementary school teacher. The mother was not working 


outside the home during the course of the observational visits. 


Summary 


All the children in the study displayed an interest in 
books and reading, and all came from moderately to strongly 
book-oriented homes. They had all experienced good health 
and had well-developed oral language skills. They were being 
meeo co regularly Oyiparents, all of-whom could be described 
as being very well-educated. Finally, they were all of an 


Pole velewhich was Suitable for the purposes of the study. 


The Specific Probienms 


The specitie preoblemsetosabeginvestigatedsweresrelated to 
four major questions but the nature of the study being con- 
ducted required that this list be kept open and flexible. 

1. What are the characteristics of the parents' 

and their children's behaviours in shared book 

experience situations and how do these behaviours 

relate to the reading development of the children? 
When did the parents first start reading to their 


children? 
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Why did. the parents start reading.to their 
children? 
How do the children react to being read to? 
What is the frequency and the duration of the 
shared reading experiences and what influences the 
frequency and the duration of these experiences? 
What provision is made for reading materials in 
the home? 
Howearecspeci fic ybooks selected for the «shared 
reading experiences? 
What effect does the presence of an older sibling 
have on the nature of the shared book experiences? 
How does the physical position of the book, the 
merent ,~g00 thegcnLldrensgatrecs thesnature of, the 
shared reading experience? 
What are the characteristics of the parents' 
reading behaviours and how do the children respond 
to these? 
What are the characteristics of .any reading-like 
behaviour acs it goccurs ginwthe children sand. what is 
tie Conor puULLonedt. this benaviour to their, reading 
development? 
When did any reading-like behaviour begin to occur 
in the children? 
Why do the children learn to use reading-like 


behaviour? 
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How do the children learn to use reading-like 
behaviour? 
What are the characteristics of reading-like 
behaviour? 
How does reading-like behaviour contribute to 
the children's reading development? 
What is the contribution of reading-like behaviour 
to the development of children's attitudes towards 
books and reading? 
What is the nature and the extent of the relation- 
ship between the principles which function to govern 
oral language learning and those which govern learn- 
ing to read? 
How do the conditions which are present in the 
shared book experience situation affect the read- 
ing development of the children and how are these 
COUdEGLOUG LS tit Lara; OuLhOse whieh are present for 
oral language learning? 
What is the effect of starting with whole, meaning- 
Sie Pau CVarert pith Orm Of; ne children’s stories 
on their learning to read? 
What is the nature and, the extent of the. children'g 
linguistic awareness concerning reading and how 
doeg this affvect their progress in learningeg.o 
read? 
How does the concept of "readiness" apply to oral 


language learning and learning to read? 
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Mag 


What are the roles of environmental language and 
of learning to write in the reading development of 
the children? 
What is the extent of the children's knowledge 
of environmental language and what is the nature 
of the relationship between this knowledge and 
learning to read? 
What is the nature of the relationship between 


earning to write and learning to read? 


Assumptions 


This investigation of the development of reading be- 


haviour in preschool children is based on the following 


substantive assumptions: 


1. 


PrateuvesiniLeract?) onus witch, occur in the shared 
book experiences which take place between the 
marents and their children and the investigator 

sae che Cha Ldren in the naturalistic settings, of 
their homes will provide data which will enable the 
investigator to examine any reading development which 
results from these experiences. 

That any reading-like behaviour which develops as a 
result of the shared book experiences which occur 
with the parents and their children and with the 
investigator and the children will provide data 


which will enable the investigator to examine the 
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nature of its development and its relationship 

to any reading development which is observed 

in children. 

That the children's experience with and under- 
standing of environmental language will provide 
CHE INVestigaetor with data which will sllow hin 
to examine the relationships and the contribution 
of: this,form, of written: language to,learning, to 
read. 

That the children's experience with and under- 
standing of the processes involved. in learning to 
Write,.will provide: the-investigator+with data 
which will allow him to examine the relationship 


between learning to write and learning to read. 


The,-following two,.assumptions inthe study pertained 


to methodological issues: 


1. 


Thatuthe-varioussndimensionssofsthesparticipant 
observation of parent/child and investigator/child 
interactions in book experience situations, will 
provide the opportunity to audiotape record legiti- 
mate and effective data from which to study the 
reading development of the children involved. 
Recording data over a period of seven months will 
enable changes in the reading development of the 


children to be seen. 
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Data and Data Sources 


The kinds of data for examining the stated research 
problems, the sources of the data, and the procedures used to 


opcarn the=-datasare "outlined*in this*section? 


Audiotapes of Participant Observation 


The principal data of the study were the 67 hours of 
audiotape recordings made during a total of 56 visits to 
the three homes of the four children involved in the study. 
These recordings were transcribed and during their making, 


written field notes were taken to accompany them. 


Audiotape recordings were made of the children as they 
interacted in a variety of situations with their parents, 
any siblings, or with the investigator. They were audio- 
taped as they engaged in shared book experiences, as they 
engaged in reading-like behaviour, as they were interviewed 
by the investigator using a range of instruments to be des- 
Praped Leavers in this® section; andSas*they werevreacting to 
environmental language in their towns. The duration of each 
recorded observation varied considerably. They lasted as 
long as the interaction that was occurring appeared relevant 
to the purposes of the study. The interviews with the par- 


ents were audiotape recorded and subsequently transcribed. 
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Field Notes 


A variety of field notes were recorded throughout the 
observation phase of the study. These notes recorded infor- 
mation concerning such features of the children's experiences 
with books and written language as: the physical setting of 
the shared book experience situations; the visible reactions 
of the participants to any particular event during the ex- 
perience; the direction and the duration of the children's 
attention during the experience; and the number of books 
read and their titles. <A physical count was made of the 
Bamber Of e&chikdrenstsibooksrandistory’ records available iin 
each home involved in the study and the results of this 
were recorded. Notes were also made concerning the way in 
marehsatheset books swererstoredyaisFrieldbnotes iweremrecorded of 
eanyrobservedewriting behaviour «whichsoccurrredtin theipre= 
sence of the investigator and the children's behaviour while 
watching educational television programmes such as Sesame 
Street was also observed and noted on occasions. The field 
notes recorded throughout the study were informal, anecdotal 
and recorded either as the behaviour was observed or as soon 


as possible afterwards. 


Questionnaires and Observation Guides 


The questionnaires and observation guides used in this 


study were constructed by the investigator. The Reading 


Concepts Questionnaire and the Favourite Story Rereading 
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Observation Schedule were used during the pilot study and 

were modified as a result of that experience with them. The 
Family Reading Questionnaire however was not used during the 
pilot study nor was the Favourite Book Questionnaire and so 
were not subjected to any trialling. The Family Reading 
Questionnaire was the only one that was used in its entirety 
and in a formal interview situation. The other questionnaires 
and observation schedules were used incidentally at opportune 
times throughout the study with the children. Their use will 


be described later in this chapter. 


Family Reading Questionnaire (Appendix A). This questionnaire 
Was designed to be used at the commencement of the study and 
Rie Questions were "primarily of therfreer response dcind., The 
purpose of the questionnaire was to obtain information on a 
comprehensive range of topics such as: the educational and 
reading background of the parents; the developmental history 
@retne child involved in the study; the child's range of 

play activities and television viewing habits; nursery school 
or kindergarten experience; and the availability of children's 
books in the home. Several sections of the questionnaire 

were then devoted to obtaining detailed information con- 
cerning the child's reading background with particular 
emphasis being placed on such areas as: the bedtime story 
reading of favourite stories; and the possible appearance of 
any reading-like behaviour. Finally, questions were in- 


cluded concerning the child's knowledge and awareness of 
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environmental language, the possible appearance of any 
writing or writing-like behaviour and information was sought 
as to the parents' views of how they think that children 


heann ato greads 


Reading Concepts Questionnaire (Appendix B). The question- 
naire was designed to obtain information concerning the chil- 
dren's understanding and awareness of the processes involved 
in reading: their knowledge of some of the terminology of 
reading; their attitudes towards reading, being read to, and 
to learning to read; and their knowledge of the reading be- 
haviour of their parents and the purposes for which they 

Used reading... The questions were of a free response kind 

and additional probing questions could be asked whenever 


they were warranted from the nature of children's responses. 


The technique of asking children who are engaged in the 
process of learning to read at school, what they understand 
about language of reading instruction and about the activity 
Gemreading itself, has*been used frequently by researchers 
Cems, BAimyrylOO7; Clay, 81966 7"Downing, 1969, °1970, 1971- 
1972; ‘Edwards } 1958; "Buri, 1975; Johns, 1971; Reid, 1966). 
The results of the studies suggested that children who had 
not learned to read possessed little understanding of the 
"language of reading" or the processes involved in the acti- 
vity, but as they received more and more instruction and made 
progress in learning to read, they gradually acquired an 


understanding of these verbal labels and of some of the pro- 
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cesses involved in reading (Ehri, 1979). The questionnaire 
being described in this section was designed primarily to 
investigate the children's understanding of the process and 


terminology of reading. 


Favourite Book Questionnaire (Appendix C). The major pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was to attempt to determine why 
children engage in reading-like behaviour with favourite 
books, what strategies they used to learn this process, and 
what their understanding was of what it was they were doing 
when they "read" a story for themselves. The questionnaire 
was designed to be used in a favourite story 'reading' 
situation and contained a schedule for observing the chil- 
dren's behaviour, as well as a range of free response ques- 


tions to be asked before and after the 'reading'. 


Favourite Story Rereading Observation Schedule (Appendix D). 





This schedule was designed to assist the investigator to note 
specific behaviours and attitudes on the part of both the 
parent and the child ina book -experience situation involv- 
ing a story that had been read several times previously. In 
particular, the schedule was designed to draw the investi- 
gator's attention to characteristics of the parents' read- 
ing such ass «the style of ‘the reading; the manner “in which 
the child's participation in the reading may have been in- 
vited; and the nature of any interactions which may have 
occurred during the reading. The schedule also listed fea- 


tures to note in the child's behaviour during any repeated 
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reading experience: the attentional and attitudinal be- 
Paviours displayed; the nature of any participation which 
Pecurreo ..Leesource Of initiation, and: any physical actions 
such as pointing. The schedule also contained a list of 
points to note regarding book selection and the child's 


independent activity with repeatedly read stories. 


Reading Concepts Observational Scale 





The major=purpese™of this scale was to assist the 
investigator to obtain detailed information concerning the 
eniildren's knowledge of: some of the functions of written 
language; the characteristics of books; the language of 
Beading instructionj,—the conventions of print; and of some 


environmental language. 


A picture story. book Mother and Jennifer Go Shopping 





(Appendix E) was written and illustrated with colored photo- 
graphs by the investigator. It contained both orthodox and 
BoorinodOcsaprint.pwAeset.Of instructions, and questions ..for 

the administration of the scale were.also prepared bythe 
investigator (Appendix F). A number of the tasks incorporated 
into the scale were similar to those used by Clay (1972) in 


her test, The Early Detection of Reading Difficulties: A 





Diagnostic Survey. 
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The Reading Log 





Since the investigator could not observe the children 
involved in the study continuously, the parents were asked 
to maintain a record of their children's activities involv- 
ing books and any other forms of written language during 
each day. For this purpose, each family was provided with 


an 8 inch by 5 inch folder containing a supply of cards. 


In this Reading Log, the parents were asked to record 
such information as the titles of the stories they read to 
the children each day and the manner in which the reading 
was initiated. They were also asked to note any partici- 
patory activity in which the children engaged during the 
reading, and to record any questions about reading or written 
Peupuage that the children asked. <Any independent activity 
MCV eCeparimO1 Loe chi ldrenvwwith theirebpooks or other forms 
of written language was also to be observed and its details 
recorded. The cards were collected regularly by the investi- 
gator, examined carefully, and on a subsequent visit, clari- 
Pieation and elaboration was obtained for whichever entries 


were unclear. 


By asking parents to maintain these anecdotal records 
in diary form it was hoped that a more comprehensive and 
continuous source of data would be obtained. The form of 
recording appeared to be most suitable, since as Irwin and 


Bushnell (1980) suggest: 
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Anecdotal records are perhaps the easiest to 

do of all the forms of direct observation. They 

require no specific time frame but can be done 

whenever there is something of interest to record. 

They need no special setting or environment but 

can be done anywhere. They rely on no special 

codes or categories or charts but can simply be 

written on a note pad and tucked away Tore Aver 

use. Un. 97) 

The use of parents' records of various dimensions of 
their children's behaviour has long been a source of data 
for researchers. Goodenough (1931) for example, asked the 
mothers of her preschool subjects to keep records of the 
frequency, duration and causes of outbursts of anger. 
Jersild and Holmes (1935) obtained parents' records of their 
children's expressions of fear, while Davis (1933) asked 
mothers to keep records of the questions asked by young chil- 
dren. More comprehensive parents' records of children's 
development in the form of diary descriptions or "baby bio- 
graphies" such as those of Pestalozzi (1774), Darwin (bey aa) 
and Shinn (1900) provided this method of collecting data for 
the study of children with very firm foundations. Despite 
criticisms by experimental psychologists such as Stern (1930) 
of the biased nature of the selection of the subjects, the 
biased nature of the observations made, the limited number 
of children involved and of the time taken in recording the 
date, the use of parents' observations for recording changes 


or new developments or new behaviours in their children, has 


found a permanent place in the study of children. 
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Research Methodology 





As a general premise, it is probably safe 

to assert that the best way to study process is 

Lo .ohbserve.it_directly,~,rather-thanwinfertits 

nature from known input and observed output. 

Pee Dest OWn wD nw ep) 

Since this research required the investigator to study 
processes involved in the emergent reading behaviour of pre- 
school children which were developing primarily as a result 
Of their interactions with books in their homes, it seemed 
Pogical to select panticipant observation with its various 
dimensions, as the appropriate and major data gathering 
methodology. JZelditch (1969) defined participant observation 
as a procedure in which "The field worker directly observes 
and also participates in the sense that he has durable 
social relations in S (the individuals being observed). He 
may or may not play an active part in events, or he may inter- 
View participants in events which may be considered part of 
the process of observation" (p. 9). Participant observation 
data collection strategies may involve the investigator in 


passive or active roles, with the latter dimension including 


the use of interview techniques. 


The "Passive" Participant Observer 


Schwartz and Schwartz (1969) describe the passive 
participant observer as one who interacts with the person or 


persons being observed as little as possible. They state 
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He conceives his sole function to be observation 

and attempts to carry .on in the same mode as an 

observer behind a one-way screen. Maintaining 

contact with the observed outside the role of 

observer is viewed as an interference rather than 

as an opportunity for gathering additional data. 

The investigator assumes that the more passive he 

is the less will he affect the situation and the 

greater will be his opportunity to observe events 

as they.develop. _(p..96) 

In this study, the investigator adopted a passive 
participant observer role whenever the children involved 
in the study were in book experience situations with their 
mBerents, any siblings, or when they were interacting with 
their books of their own accord. Audiotape recordings of 
the verbal interactions were recorded when they appeared to 
be appropriate and relevant to the study and necessary 5 a at BaF 
eres were’ also taken. As Schwartz and Schwartz (1969, p. 96) 
suggest, the investigator in these situations remained as 
an outsider and relatively anonymous to those being observed. 
What was observed in these situations however, occasionally 
provided the basis for the investigator to take a more active 
participant role subsequently, in the form of questions con- 
cerning some particular action or in an attempt to replicate 


a particular story reading experience in order to examine and 


probe the observed behaviour more deeply. 
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The "Active" Participant Observer 


According to Schwartz and Schwartz (1969) "the ‘active’ 
participant observer maximizes his participation with the 
observed in order to gather data and attempts to integrate 
Pacerole with ,obhexr»sroles-in thei social situation" (p. 97). 
in this study this “social situation" consisted primarily 
of story reading to and with the children and it was engaged 
in mainly for the purpose of allowing the investigator to 
Observe. and understand more completely, its role in con- 
tributing to the children's emergent reading behaviour 
development. An attempt was made, as Schwartz and Schwartz 
(1969) recommend, to strike a balance "between active partici- 
Peewson in the dives,;of.the. subjects, and observations of their 
behaviour which will [would] be most productive of valid 


pace” (p. 97). 


As well as.reading stories to and with the children, the 
investigator also conducted interviews with them whenever 
the opportunity presented itself. During these occasions a 
range of questions from the various interview schedules which 
had been previously prepared were asked. Great care was 
taken however to stop asking questions as soon as any signs 
of frustration in the children became evident. The schedules 
were used flexibly, with only the questions which seemed 
appropriate at the time being asked. It was during these 
periods of active participation also, that the Reading Con- 


cepts Observational Scale (Appendices E & F) was used with 
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the children. Once again, its administration was stopped 
as soon as any signs of frustration or fatigue were sensed 


or seen in the children. 


An important component of active participant observa- 
tion, was the development and maintenance of a positive 
relationship between the investigator and the children being 
observed in each family. Considerable time, effort and care 
was used to develop this rapport and during every visit, the 
opportunity was taken by the investigator to read to the 
children. On a number of occasions he took them presents 
of books. No difficulty was experienced in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of this rapport between the investigator 
end each of the children and it was found that they soon 


earned =tOnmrooOke LoOnrwardst Ohi Ss Visa tS 


Although. ss Witson-(l9O77) suggests, “the information 
Bechereda by participant observation is similar to that which 
Can be gathered by other methods, for instance, systematic 
observation and structured interviewing" (p. 256), the 
participant observer does have additional advantages. He 
feenioo Lor example, Limited’ Co gathering data” in’ specific 
places and times and can conduct his interviews and obser- 
vations in a variety of situations, as the opportunity arises. 
Most importantly, Wilson points out, he is in a good position 
to monitor the rapport he has built up with his subjects and 
can link together information he gathers by various means, 


in a manner that is nearly impossible with other approaches. 
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The use of the observation-interview methodology within 
the framework of participant observation has been subject to 
some criticism. The excessive time involved in collecting 
data in this way, and the claims that the resulting data are 
difficult to analyze and interpret are problems with which 
the researchers, using the method are usually able to deal. 
Criticisms that the data obtained in this manner lacks 
validity, reliability and objectivity, are however more 
serious in nature, but as Erlwanger (1974, p. 314) points 
out, the validity of these criticisms may well depend on the 
purpose of the interviews. Where the interview is aimed at 
assessing the knowledge of subject matter individuals have 
acquired in order to arrive at conclusions and generalizations 
concerning the appropriateness of some method of instruction, 
then the criticism may have some validity. But as Erlwanger 
claims, where the interviewer is seeking to examine and 
understand phenomena underlying an individual's behaviour 
and the interview is seen as a means of gaining access to the 
individual's ideas, then the criticisms of observation based 
interviews would appear to be less valid. Erlwanger's views 
eoncerning.this.problem~are.particularly.reléevant,for.the use 


made of interviews during the study. 


During the passive participant observation sessions 
certain behaviours and responses were noted for subsequent 
examination through questioning. Sometimes these questions 


were directed at the parents, but mostly they involved the 
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children. Care was taken by the investigator to avoid de- 
tailed probing which may have indicated to the child being 
interviewed, the type of response that was expected. An 
effort was made also to use leading or suggestive questions 

as little as possible, although, as Piaget (1960) observes, 
this mode of questioning does have a place in this type of 
study: "Naturally, these last questions, which are suggestive, 
must be kept to the end, that is to say till the moment when 


Bhewchitd» cannot be madesto say vanything of itself”. (p.v3.)< 


The age of the children involved in the study made it 
necessary for the investigator to be careful to ask questions 
Or them that were._directly related to something they had 
recently experienced-,-and- to-draw~their-attention to the 
Paeruicular experience within the framework of,the, question. 
Beepecame evident. wery ,early in the study, that.,the, children 
mould lose interest in continving a discussion if they.could 
MOL answer the questions quickly and easily on,.the,basis of 


their past experience. 


As the study progressed and the investigator engaged in 
increasing amounts of active participation, it was found that 
through increased identification with the children, he was 
better able, as Schwartz and Schwartz (1969) determined as a 
result of their participative observation studies, "to become 
aware of the subtleties of communication and interaction" 

(p. 98). The investigator became more sensitive to the 


timing, the type and range of questions to ask in order to 
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obtain insights into the children's thinking. In this way, 
the investigator seemed to be operating in accordance within 
an important ethnographic methodological principle stated by 
Wilson (1977): 

The qualitative research enterprise depends on 

on the ability of the researcher to make himself 

@ sensitive research instrument by transcending his 

own perspective and becoming acquainted with the 

perspectives of those he is studying. (p. 261) 

rerurerpame ObServation, espéeciably*of’ the -activetkind, 


seemed—to-be- the most suitable research methodology to use 


for this particular study. 


ValVaity Of thre Research’ Data 


ino Lanning the gathering or data for this study, a 
Humber of problems related to the issue of validity had to 
be considered. One of these has already been discussed in 
the description of the research methodology, but others 
became apparent as the different aspects of the implementa- 


tion of the study were examined. 


This study was directed at investigating the reading 
development of preschool children in the natural setting of 
the home. One of the aspects of this development which was 
of particular interest to the investigator, was the possible 
appearance of reading-like behaviour in the children as a 
result of being read to by their parents. In order that this 


behaviour would be allowed to develop naturally in the chil- 
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dren without deliberate efforts being made by the parents 

to cause or attempt to force its appearance, they were not 
told of the investigator's particular interest in this be- 
meviour. Nor were wthey sinformed jdirectly of any’ of the ‘other 
specific areas of interest. of the investigator as far as the 
Study was concerned. They may have learned of at least some 
Oe the specific .aneas of interest, of the dnvestigator from 
the participating in the administration of the Family Read- 
ing Questionnaire and from the instructions for their use of 
their Reading Log. The investigator however, did not note 
any Significant changes in their story reading behaviours 

es, the study. progressed except in. .the,case-. of onesmother, 

who altered her policy concerning the selecting of books for 
Hightiy story reading she.shared,with,children. “Atitheecon= 
clusion of the data collecting process. they were each asked 
af they thought that the investigator's presence during these 
Sreacions hed caused them to alter the way in which they read 
Poet beir children during the course of the study. Each of 
BHem expressed the opinion that no change had occurred be- 
Eause Of this. Every effort was made therefore, to have the 
parents, and of course the children, remain unaware of the 


Speci tic purposes of the study. 


The obtrusive effects on the children and their parents 
of an audiotape recorder during observations and interviews 
presented another source of error which may invalidate the 


data being gathered. Strauss (1969) points out that "the 
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use of such mechanical means often makes subjects uncom- 
fortable, resulting in stilted or unnatural behaviour" 

(p. 73). The age of the children involved in this study 
however, allowed them to be quite unselfconscious in the 
presence of the tape recorder, and apart from demonstrating 
an interest in hearing their own voices played back to then, 
no change in their behaviour was noted when the machine was 
an use. The parents also, appeared unaffected by the use of 
the tape recorder, even in the early stages of the study 

when the results of extensive interviews conducted with them 
were recorded. Since all but one of them had made use of tape 
recorders in their work from time to time, it is assumed that 
this familiarization had contributed to their acceptance of 
the equipment. Its constant and frequent use during every 
Visit that was made to their homes contributed to the natural 


geeeptance of=the use of the machine. 


Throughout the study, numerous interviews were conducted 
with both the parents and their children. While many of 
these were informal in nature in the sense that no prepared 
interview schedule was followed, a number of them did in- 
volve the use of previously prepared questions. These inter- 
view schedules however, were always used quite flexibly and 
the range and type of questions were extended on an impromptu 
basis, when probing seemed SAO, Sah and additional relevant 


information appeared to be available. 
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The problems of the authenticity of data obtained through 
interviews are many and varied. McCall (1969) for example, 
notes that “contaminating effects (interview data) are not 
located exclusively in the researcher, but may also be mani- 
fest in the interviewee" (p. 129). He sees potential reasons 
for interviewees to slant or somewhat distort their accounts 
@s resting in such factors as: ulterior motives (e.g. to 
convey a favourable impression); bars to spontaneity in the 
interview situation (e.g. the presence of someone other than 
the investigator in the interview situation); idiosyncratic 
factors (e.g. the mood or emotional state of the interviewee); 
and reportorial abilities (e.g. the level of verbal skill of 


the interviewee). 


In order to reduce the possible contaminating effects 
On the data obtained, a number of strategies were used by the 
investigator. For example, parents were never interviewed 
Tepne, presence of theixn children, abLthough ithe ,father ,and 
mother, were .on occasions interviewed ,together.. This latter 
procedure appeared to add to the authenticity of the data 
obtained since it seemed to have the effect of "keeping them 
honest" in their retrospective comments on their children's 
development.. It was noted for example, that on occasions one 
parent would correct the other's comment or would sometimes 
seek confirmation of a description of some relevant exper- 
ience or behaviour from the partner. The children, similarly 


were never interviewed in the presence of their parent, nor 
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the presence of any sibling. Spontaneity therefore did not 
appear to present itself as a problem with either the parents 
or the children. The effects of any ulterior motives the par- 
ents may have had in attempting to impress the investigator 
with regard to their own reading experiences with their 
children may also have been reduced by interviewing them 


together. 


Since all the parents had very well developed verbal 
skilis no problems were experienced with their reportorial 
Srtilis norm did any idiosyncratic factors seem to present 
apy OGirficulties during interviews conducted with them. Al- 
though for their ages, the children each had well developed 
wWerpal skills, they all experienced some difficulty at times 
in responding adequately to questions which required them to 
introspect concerning some specific behaviour with regard 
to reading. The investigator had to be particularly sensit- 
ive to their mood and emotional state when interviewing them 
Siuner, Lormally or informally in order to not only maintain 
the rapport that he had established with them, but also to 
try and ensure that they did not become frustrated with the 
questioning, and so endanger the integrity of their answers. 
Since much of the questioning of the children was conducted 
in an incidental manner during active participant observation 
sessions with the investigator while he was interacting with 
them in the company of their books, it was not a difficult 


matter to exercise control over this factor. Some of the 
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more important questions were asked on a number of occasions 
in different situations. In this way, the consistency of 
the children's responses was able to be checked and where 
possible inconsistencies appeared,further questioning was 


instigated. 


As well as taking account of the possible sources of 
invalidating the data from the interviewees' perspective, the 
investigator had to be constantly alert to possible dele- 
terious effects on its authenticity from factors present 
within himself. McCall (1969) lists three possible sources 
of the influence on the data from the participant observer: 
"the structural features of the observer's role-relations 
Meera subjects; the personal characteristics of the observer, 
Bearcicularly his psychological functioning; and character- 
istics of the observer's intellectual frame of reference" 


5, 128). 


Since the investigator possessed a similar educational 
background to the parents and as he was constantly exhibiting 
an interest in the development of their children, no difficulty 
was experienced in the area of role-relations. Nor did his 
personal characteristics seem to cause any reactive negative 
effects on the behavior or responses of any of the parents. 

As evidence of this, the investigator has maintained a con- 
tinuous friendly association with all the participants in 


the study, since the data collecting concluded. 
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Due to the fact that all the children enjoyed being 
read to and the investigator was seen as someone who liked 
reading to them, his role-relations and personal character- 
istics did not seem to be factors that would cause any loss 
Se authenticity’ in’ the data with respect’: to the children. 

It was not long before the investigator was seen by the 
children as "a friend of the family who liked to read to 
them." The only effect that seemed to result from this 
"over-rapport" was that the children were probably read to 
meresiregquentiy during the- period of* the’ study, than they 
would have been had the investigator not been visiting their 
Homes regularly. The style which the investigator used‘to 
Bead tothe’ chiddren=was’ also different, in’ certain respects, 
from that of the parents, and may have had some influence 

Oe their reading development. Since the prime focus of the 
study was on the development of the reading behaviour in the 
children and was not on the reading styles of the parents, 
hers did not»=seem to be a serious source of any loss of 


Welidity of the resulting data. 


It was in his reading-to-the-children behaviour, that 
the investigator's intellectual frame of reference, or bias, 
However; “may have had its greatest effect on the data that 
was gathered. Since the parents were present on occasions 
when he’ was reading to their children, it is possible that 
some of them at least, might have begun to incorporate some 


of the features of the style used by the investigator in his 
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reading, into their own styles of reading. The investigator 
considered attempting to emulate the reading styles of the 
parents; but when it was found that in all the families in- 
volved in the study, the mother's and father's reading styles 
were quite different, one from the other, it was decided to 
use his normal style of reading. As previously indicated, the 
parents all stated that they thought the presence of the 
investigator in their homes did not affect their reading 
Menaviour, and it was extremely difficult to determine if 

euy change that may have occurred was the result of their 
modelling the investigator's reading style, or was simply 

an outcome of normal change. At all times the investigator 
refrained from giving any of them any suggestions as to how 


monresduto their, children,. 


ASfurtheraprobkemowith regard.-to the. investigator's 
intellectual frame of reference or bias which McCall (1969) 
recognized as having a possible effect on the authenticity of 
the data was that this may “adversely condition his per- 
Septions by leading him to pay selective attention to cer- 
tain aspects of the phenomenon rather than to others" (p. 129). 
Pheheffects of»this.were'\ attempted,to-be) overcome..by. the.tape 
recording as much as possible of the verbal interaction which 
eccurred jin either) his» passive,or,active participant. observer 
roles and by having the parent record their observations in 
their Reading Log of their children's interactions with any 


written language. In selecting data from the resulting trans- 
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criptions the investigator remained constantly alert to any 
possible effect of his biases in his selections of data to 


Mee in relation to a particular question. 


Considerable effort then, was made by the investigator 
to reduce or eliminate potential’ invalidating factors from 
influencing the data that were obtained during the study. 
me weame asrtakingisteps to controlpthe’ factors that® could 
interfere with internal validity or "internal adequacy," 
as Guba (1978, p. 65) prefers to call it, the fact that the 
investigator made persistent and repeated observations over 
aeitengthy period of time also’ contributed to this aspect*of 
the study. As Guba (1978) concludes: 

Thus, internal adequacy (validity) is, to some 

extent, a function of the amount of time and 

effort which the naturalistic inquirer invests 

in repeated and continuous observation. Not only 

will the investigator be able to differentiate 

GyDLca. fromvatypical situations or identify the 

enduring or pervasive qualities which characterize 

a stuuetion, but he will also know when to give 

evidence to the occasional aberrant or apparently 

Hdiosyncratic observation which nevertheless carries 

great insight and meaning. (pa 65) 

While the majority of problems related to the validity 
of the data have been related to internal validity, the prob- 
lem of external validity or external adequacy (Guba, 1978, 
pp. 67-70), must also be considered in a study of this nature. 
Guba described the problem in the following way: 

Whether or not certain information is generalizable 

de08 function of ithe degree to-which the situation 


being investigated is a representative "slice of 
life," as well as a function of the isomorphism 
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between the situation in which it was generated 
and the situation to which it is to be generalized. 


(p. 68) 
Although in the area of external adequacy as Guba points out, 
the ethnographer is free from the major problems which con- 
stantly plagues the experimentalist, that of "the lack of 
isomorphism between laboratory and real world" (p. 68), the 
unrepresentative nature of the sample used in this study, 
mas the most difficult external validity question to be 
faced. Since, as McCall and Simmons (1969) suggests, 
"participant observers can seldom prescribe [their emphasis ] 
the samples in advance but can only describe [their emphasis ] 
and justify them after the fact" (p. 64), this is the approach 


moas has to be used here. 


No rathtempt wastimade’ tio) select aisample ‘for the purpose 
of this study, which could be habelled as being representative 
a ciepiwecers populations The children were chosen because 
they became available, because they were of suitable age and 
because they were being read to on a regular basis, by their 
mumenus., “However, the fact that all the children came from 
what could be classified as upper middle class homes and 
were born of parents, all of whom could be described as being 
well-educated, made them an unrepresentative sample, and so 
restricts the generalizability of any results which might be 
obtained from the subsequent analysis and interpretation of 


the data. 
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In any discussion concerning the matter of external 
validity, it is helpful to distinguish between what has been 
described as a statistical generalization and a theoretical 
generalization (Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook, 1952). For example, 
if this study had been concerned with determining how many 
parents read to their children, then a large, representative 
Sample would have been needed in order to be able to make a 
Statistical generalization. The study in general, however, 
were aimed at examining what, how and why children were 
learning about books and reading when parents, children and 
books came together and interacted, and theoretical general- 
izations were seen as its major outcome. As Hoffman and 
Lippitt (1960) suggest: 

Representative samples are needed for statistical 

generalizations and to supplement and test the 

limitations of the theoretical generalizations, 

but smaller and less adequate samples can be used 

to test and generate theories and to study ongoing 

processes. (p. 1004) 

Representativeness then, may not always be the primary 


meeue in the study of *a problem, especially if that problem 


concerns the development of a process. 


Irwin and Bushnell (1980) point out, that "Much of the 
knowledge we have gathered about human behaviour and develop- 
ment has come through observation" (p. 22). It was Darwin 
in his The Origin of Species these authors report, who 
"Suggested that by observing the development of the infant, 


one could catch a glimpse of the development of the species 
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itself" (p. 24). Darwin (1877) himself through the recorded 
observations of the development of his own son gave the 

"baby biography" of Pestalozzi (1774) scientific legitimacy 
and since that time, observing small unrepresentative samples 
of children, has become an acceptable means of generating and 
also confirming various theories of how children learn. Much 
of Piaget's (1962) theory building concerning the cognitive 
development of children, for example, resulted from the ob- 
servations and interactions with his own children. Similarly 
much of the research of linguists such as Brown (1973) and 
Bloom (1970) has been conducted with small unrepresentative 


samples of children who came from well-educated parents. 


The use of small, unrepresentative samples of children 
meeeconducting longitudinal studies in naturalistic settings 
for the purpose of generating various theories of how they 
learn has a long and respected tradition. The generalizability 
meaone results of many of these studies appears to have been 
based on the premise that, although children who have not 
Deen classified as atypical might learn at different rates, 
mine they learn, how they learn, and why they learn will 
follow similar principles, provided the conditions that are 
provided for that learning are similar. As Langer (1960) 
suggests: "The direction of the child's development is, then, 
immanent in his functional structures, the environment merely 


provides the appropriate and necessary scene" (p. 161). 
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The external validity of the outcomes of this study 
then, rest on the naturalness of the setting in which the 
data was collected, on the fact that although the children 
came from advantaged homes they could still be considered 
as being normal in their development rather than atypical, 
and on the point that theoretical rather than statistical 
generalizations were arrived at as a result of examining 


ube data. 


Ruases in whe Study 





The study proceeded through three phases. The first 
phase consisted of a brief pilot study during which the 
mavestigator Carried out *two participant “observation*visits 
to the home of one of the children who was subsequently to 
Become paru or-the*frmal+study.*°The second phase*oecurred 
when the investigator, for the first time, visited the homes 
of these children whose parents had agreed to allow to be- 
eome part’ of the study<s° °The third *phase*was the period-of 
participant observation during which the data for the study 


was collected. 


The Pilot Study 


A pilot"study; consisting ofitwo visits to *theshome of 
Gillian when she was 4 years of age, was conducted during 
December 1976. Both parents were observed reading to and 
With Gillian and®her brother during’ these visits. “Audiotape 


recordings were made of these interactions and field notes 
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were also recorded. A similar procedure was carried out 


with Gillian and the investigator, who also made use of the 


Reading Concepts Questionnaire for trialling purposes. The 





pilot study was undertaken for six major purposes: 


aly 


The research was based on the assumption that the 
shared book experiences in the form of bedtime 
stories in' the home play an important role in the 
reading development of preschool children. The 
Primary funetion of the pilot study was to verify 
Poh Saaccump iy On could be justified. 

The projected research design comprised both passive 
and active participant observations of book exper- 
ience situations which would incorporate the use of 
audiotape "necording “and the hand wmecording of data. 
The practicability of these design features had to 
bewchecked. 

The use of audiotape recording equipment in the home 
necessitated some field experimentation and testing 
in order to gain the best possible recordings. 

The investigator needed to obtain experience in 
using the bedtime story reading situation for the 
purpose of obtaining experience’ in questioning chil- 
dren about their knowledge of books and reading in 
such a way that it would seem a natural part of the 
activity to then. 

The range, type, and sequence of questions which 


comprised the Reading Concepts Questionnaire needed 
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to she trialled «fon, their ,.uidtebility Por preschool 
children and experience needed to be gained by the 
investigator in asking additional, probing questions 
while administering the questionnaire. 

6. The items which comprised the Favourite Book Re- 
reading Observational Schedule situation had to be 
checked as to their relevance, comprehensiveness 


and usefulness, 


Results;of the. Pilot, Study. Subsequent transcription, 
analysis, and interpretation. of.the audiotape recordings and 
accompanying field notes of the parent/child and investigator/ 
child book experience interactions justified the assumption 
upon which the study was based: the bedtime story situation 
does contribute to the reading development of a preschool 
child. Reading-like behaviour was already evident in Gillian's 
Menor cipacory activities with her books. She also exhibited 
considerable book handling knowledge and skills and her 


attitude towards books and reading was positive and confident. 


The research design and procedures were found to be 
Suitable and workable. The passive and active participant 
observation roles of the investigator were found to be en- 
tirely appropriate although the problem of interacting with 
Grtilian on, her own proved to. Desa dit ficult. situation to 
arrange. Her brother kept wanting to participate in any 
reading that the investigator did with her and tended to 


dominate any interaction that took place and excluded Gillian 
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from virtually participating in the reading and question- 
ang.4 Thelexperienceremaderit very,*clearsto the investigator 
that interaction sessions of this nature had to be conducted 


under conditions which would be free from interruptions. 


iG ard snot prove to be difficult to obtain good quality 
audiotape recordings, although care had to be taken to place 
ene microphone within three to ‘six feet of the child,. be- 
cause of the lack of resonance in her voice. Adequate re- 
cordings could be made however, from any position in the 
meomes vethenpresencesof theptapesrecorderadidenot appear to 
adversely effect the shared reading experiences or the inter- 


ectionawhichrtookrplace:. 


The investigator obtained valuable experience in using 
his questioning strategies during the story reading situa- 
tion in order to probe the child's knowledge of books and 
reading. He found that, provided the questions were asked in 
Soeincidentallandtcasualiway “andewerendirectlyrrelated to 
something that was occurring, then responses were usually 
obtained readily. Any attempt to prolong the questioning 


Gurckhiyseresultedsin “airequest to continue vreadingithe story: 


As a result of using the Reading Concepts Questionnaire, 
it was found necessary to make several important changes to 
the sequence, type and range of questions. It was deter- 
mined that the sequences moved too abruptly from one topic 


to the next and that the range of questions on each topic had 
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to be extended. Too many of the questions required the 
child to introspect concerning certain aspects of books and 
reading, and this caused frustration to appear very quickly. 
The investigator was able to gain valuable experience in 
learning how to ask probing questions from the basis of the 
eri. .d's responses, although it was found that this technique 
required a great deal of skill, something which the investi- 


gator had not yet developed adequately. 


The use that was made of the Favourite Book Rereading 
Observation Schedule also proved to,.be valuable: It was 
found that a considerable number of items needed to be added 
and that there were significant differences in the manner in 


which each parent reread a favourite story. 


Perhaps the most useful outcome of the result of con- 
euctang= a pilotostudy wastthe realizationcthatenos,difficulty 
would be experienced in obtaining datasfroms both passive’ and 
active participant observation sessions of shared book exper- 
fences. ~Gillian would willingly listen to and interact with 
stories being read to her for long periods of time without 
any apparent loss of interest. The involvement which occurred 
with each story being read caused both the parents and her to 
disregard the presence of the investigator and his tape re- 
corder and note pad. The naturalistic setting required for 
the study did not appear to be difficult to maintain even 


when the investigator was interacting with her. 
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Implementing the Study 


After an initial telephone contact had been made with 
the parents who had been identified as having children who 
were considered suitable for inclusion in the study and a 
tentative agreement was reached for the families to partici- 
pate in the study, a visit was made to each home to meet 
both the parents and the children and to outline the purpose 
Of the study and its major design features. Since Gillian's 
home was a considerable distance from the investigator's, 
requiring weekend visits to be made, this initial visit was 


macorporated with the first data collection one. 


Hes timing atathe visit was errangedsaso that the in- 
vestigator could meet the children, observe them being read 
their usual bedtime story or stories, read to them himself 
fmempossibleé in Order to make the initial contact a positive 
Baperience, and to then discuss the features and purpose of 
miemaccuday with the parents, after the children had gone to 
bed. This procedure was followed in all but Jennifer's case 
where it was found that she was too shy during this initial 


Mmeoetcy tO permit the investigator to read to her. 


In the discussion with the parents the main purpose of 
the study was given, .the design features were outlined, the 
duration of the study was discussed and their role in its 
implementation was described. It was explained that, for 


many years educators had realised that children who had been 
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read to frequently in the home before they came to school, 
seemed to experience little difficulty in learning to read 
prce: they went to» school .»" The purpose of the study was given 
as an attempt to observe their children in book experience 
situations in the home, particularly the bedtime story 
situation, to see what role, if any, these experiences 
played in*the® reading development of their children. It was 
made very clear that-the aim was to observe them reading to 
Sheir children as they would normally do and that it was 
Gssential for the purposes of the study that they maintained 
their usual procedure while the investigator was present. 

It was pointed out that the observed sessions would have to 
be audiotaped and that some written records would also be 


made. 


Poe wirecirrOrmeuiic, Investigator to read to the children on 
@ reasonably regular basis was explained to the parents and 
eae fact that there would be occasions when he would wish,.to 
"interview" each of the children involved in the study on 
meeir Own, free from interruption was also pointed out. 
Since this would require some visits to be made during the day, 
the timing and feasability of this was discussed. Suitable 
times for the evening visits were arranged and reference to 


the duration of the study was made. 


The purpose and the possibility of the parents maintain- 
ing a Reading Log on a daily basis as a record of their chil- 


dren's experiences with books and written language were dis- 
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cussed. Finally, the need for them to be interviewed 
collectively concerning the family reading habits and the 
developmental history of their children who were to be in- 
volved in the study was outlined. Some examples of the kinds 
of information that was wanted were given. Throughout the 
discussions, the investigator answered any questions asked 


by the parents. 


Asta.resubteofitheseyvisitsegali thesaparents.interviewed 
agreed to participate in the study. <A date and time was 
Berecaq oniiforcethe firstivisiteand the investigator. left 
Peeting thatetherréactionsofrtheAapasrents,had.been.positive, 
that they were interested in the proposed study and that they 


would readily cooperate in its implementation. 


Data Collection Phase 


Theaprocess| dataswerej;collected.by.the.researcher over 
a seven month period, commencing in October/November, 1977 


and concluding in April/May, 1978. 


The four children were seen for different amounts of 
time, and with differing degrees of regularity. Ga Lisanne. 
who lived a distance of 200 miles from the investigator's 
place of residence, was seen every five weeks. on the average, 
when the investigator visited the home and stayed with the 
family from the Friday afternoon or evening, until Sunday 


midday approximately. On one occasion, the visit lasted for 
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three days., During the eight visits. that were made, a total 
of 27 hours of audiotape recorded observations were made. 
The period of time spent in her home, was of course, con- 


siderably longer than that. 


Kaaren and Sean on the other hand, lived within fifty 
yards of the investigator's residence and were visited on 
29 occasions for periods usually ranging between one and 
Swo hours. These visits were mostly made on a weekly basis 
puetene evenings, before the children were due to go to bed, 
but on some occasions, they were visited during the after- 
noon. A total of 24 hours of audiotape recorded observations 


was made. 


Jennifer's home was approximately one mile from the 
investigator's residence, and although it had been planned to 
ieetoe tie home On a weekly basis, for the duration of the 
mEewiy-seomily ilinesses reduced the number of visits. A 
tbotal of 19 visits were made ranging in length from 30 minutes 
HO, approximately two hours. During these visits, which were 
made either in the evening before Jennifer's bedtime, or in 
the afternoon, a total of 16 hours of audiotape recorded 


observations were made. 


The pattern that was usually followed during the even- 
ing visits to the homes of Kaaren and Sean and Jennifer was 
for the investigator to observe one of the parents reading 


to the,children..,iIn the case of, Kaaren and Sean, they were 
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almost invariably read to together. With Jennifer, however, 
sometimes her brother Christopher was present and sometimes 
he either chose not to join in the reading or had gone to 
beady "After the-parents had finished their bedtime story 
reading, the investigator would read to the children also. 
Usually the parents were not present at this time. After the 
reading was finished the investigator would often sit with 
One or both of the parents and discuss anything which had 
mecurred during the intervening period since the previous 
Meoit, which may have been relévant to the study. As the 
study progressed, the investigator arranged for some day- 
meme =Victts. “During these “occasions. he “fréquently was able 
moreconduct ;:interviews with each*of the children individually, 


as well as read to them. 


In the case of Gillian, the procedure was somewhat 
different, since the investigator went and lived with the 
Bea vesrOr asperiodg of usually two or three days. Here he 
was much more in the role of the true participant observer, 
moving from a passive to an active role, as the situation 
demanded. Whenever either of the parents were reading to 
the children (Gillian was: almost invariably read to in the 
company of her brother), the investigator adopted a passive 
participant observer role, but there were many occasions dur- 
ing the visits he was engaged actively with either Gillian on 
her own or with her and her brother. When he wished to in- 


terview her or read to and with her without interruption, the 
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father's study in the basement of the house was used. On 
one occasion he was able to spend half a day in Gillian's 
kindergarten with her, observing and discussing with her 
teacher the kinds of literacy activitiss that she usually 


engaged in there. 


The research procedures involved audiotape recording 
coupled with recorded hand written field notes, interviewing, 
and observations made by parents and entered in their Read- 
Ze ope Ihese*procedures ‘sre detailed tinitthe following 


sections. 


Audiotape Recordings of Interactions. In an ethnographic- 
type study, as Wilson (1977) suggests, "The researcher 
develops sampling procedures that reflect the research goals 
-.. [he] makes calculated decisions about what kind of data 
tO collect and whether or not he should engage in active 
field interviewing (probing, rather than relying on natural- 
istic observation)" (p. 256). Because the frequency, dura- 
tion and time of the day of the visits varied from family to 
family, and because each family was different in its com- 
position, routine and in the manner in which the shared book 
experiences were conducted, the approach to observing and 
recording had to be extremely flexible. The only prearranged 
Observation which occurred was when one of the parents read 
mo their children. Initially most of the interactions which 
occurred in book experience situations between either the 


parents and the children or the investigator and the children 
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were recorded. As the study progressed however, the investi- 
gator was able to become much more selective in his audio- 
tape recording. Where a parent was simply reading a story 
won tetede or no participation occurring on the part of 

the children, hand recorded notes only were taken. Also, 
where the same story had been read on many previous occasions 
and audiotape recordings had been made of several of these, 


once again hand recorded notes only were taken. 


All the audiotape recordings were made using a portable 
Sony Cassette-Recorder CF 320, which could be operated from 
Sither batteries or AC’ electric power. It contained a built- 
in Electret Condenser Microphone, which made recording a 


relatively simple matter. 


The tape recorder was usually placed approximately from 
Maree to six feet®in-front of the’ parent*and the children, 
close to where the investigator was sitting, so that he could 
Seerate=itmeasiiy i §From this position he"had°a clear’ view of 
the children's faces. Any significant movements or change in 
expression which occurred during the interaction were re- 
corded by hand in'anotebook. The biographical details of 
the book being used were also recorded along with some in- 


dication of how frequently it had been read before. 


Whenever the investigator was interacting with any of 
Poeschildrenyini book experience situacvions, either reading to 


and with them or questioning them, the process was audiotape 
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recorded, but with the microphone as close to the children as 
possible. Hand written notes of any observations made dur- 
ing these sessions were recorded after the interactions had 


concluded. 


Audiotape recordings were made also of the responses 
and interactions which occurred when three of the children 
were driven around the streets of their towns and were 
encouraged to identify the environmental language of the 
streets. A similar procedure was followed when one of the 
echildren was taken to the toy department of a large depart- 
ment store and when she went to the library to select a new 


supply of books. 


Interviews. Interviews were conducted with the parents and 

the children. The parents were all interviewed at the com- 
mencement of the study with the investigator using the Family 
Reading Questionnaire. In all three families both parents 

were present for the duration of this interview and both took 
eesiare in responding. From time to time throughout the study 
they were questioned about entries that they had made in their 
Reading Logs which seemed to require elaboration or explanation. 
All of these interviews were audiotape recorded. A great 
number of incidental conversations were held with the parents. 
These were not recorded although written notes were sometimes 
taken of any relevant comments made during these conversations. 
An interview was conducted also with one family's live-in 


baby sitter. 
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Interviews with the children were conducted more fre- 
quently as the study progressed and rapport was more fully 
established with them. No formal schedule was adhered to 
and these interviews occurred when the opportune time pre- 
sented itself and the investigator found that he could in- 


teract with one of the children individually. The Reading 


Concepts Observational Scale, the Reading Concepts Question- 
naire and the Favourite Book Questionnaire were used during 


mhrese sessions but apart from the scale, none of them were 
ever used i7&theiraeneirerys BQuesticons~weresselected from 
them and were usually interspersed throughout the reading 
mea Story as /an opportunity presented itself. On occasions 
however, especially with the older children, quite lengthy 


questioning sessions were able to be conducted. 


There were times when sequence of questions would be 
prompted by some response one of the children might have 
made to a reading experience. .Using a. questioning strategy 
similar to that used by Piaget (1960) in his clinical method, 
the investigator would probe the child's understanding of 


the particular experience. 


All the interviews with the children and with the par- 
ents were audiotape recorded as well as one that was con- 


ducted with Kaaren's and Sean's live-in baby sitter. 


Indirect Observations. Indirect observation data were 


obtained through the parents recording in their Reading Log 
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any observations made according to a list of suggestions 
given to them. The cards from the Reading Log were collected 
on a regular basis. They were examined carefully by the in- 
vestigator between the time that they were collected and 

the next visit, points were noted for clarification and 
elaboration and these were discussed with the parent who 

Made the particular entry, during the next visit. These dis- 


cussions were audiotape recorded. 


Data Analysis and Reporting the Results 


in this study, two main sets of data were gathered: 
(1) family background and home reading environment data; 
ena (2) children's reading behaviour data. As a result of 
repeated examinations of the transcripts of the audiotape 
recordings for the purposes of analyzing the data and re- 
morbing the results, children's reading behaviour data were 
divided into two main categories; concepts about books, 
print and reading data and reading-like behaviour data. 
Each of these categories of data were divided into a number 
of subcategories, some of which were determined before the 
study commenced, but most of them were developed inductively 
as the processing of the data proceeded. This section of 
this chapter outlines the methods that were used for induc- 
tively developing the category systems, explains the way in 
which the data were analyzed, and described how the results 


of the study were reported. 
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All the categories of data were used to construct a 
qualitative analysis through which the results were both 
reported and interpreted in accordance with a theory that 
was emerging from the data on the reading development of 


preschool children. 
Analysis of Family Background and Home Reading Environment 


The main sources of the data related to the family 
background and home reading environment came from the 
Granscripts of the audiotape recorded interviews conducted 
Moone one perents of the children involved in the study. ~An 
examination of the transcripts revealed that although some 
Changes were needed to the original range of categories 
mescmcOo ObUaInN the data, to & great e€xtent, their order 
and range as they appeared in the questionnaire would be 
Suitable to both analyze and report the data. These cate- 
gories were decided on by the investigator after a survey 
Doeune literature reporting the results of studies on early 
reading development and from an examination of the question- 


naires used by Durkin (1966) in her study of early readers. 


The investigator examined all the transcripts and noted 
patterns of comments made by the parents which seemed to be 
related contextually to the categories already determined. 
The most relevant statements made concerning each child 
under each category were then selected and organized for 


inclusion in that particular section. The relative inm- 
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portance of each category and its relationship to the 
reading development of children was then commented on and 
the selected statements of the parents for each child were 
incorporated into the section to provide examples of this 
importance and relationship. The data were then inter- 
preted usually in conjunction with references from the 
relevant literature and a summary of what appeared to be 


the main features of each category was then composed. 
Children's Reading Behaviour 


The category system used for analyzing children's read- 
ing behaviour data during their interactions with various 
merms Of print in different settings, was developed by 
inductive means. An examination by the investigator of 
the audiotape recorded transcriptions made of the inter- 
actions, made of the field notes taken by the investigator, 
and made of the observations recorded by the parents, led 
mone building of the category. system..)The procedure that 
was used here, and the complete analysis of the data, 
followed, in most respects, that described by Glaser (1969) 
in an article entitled The Constant Comparative Method of 


Analysis. 


The constant comparative method of analysis of qualita- 
tive data, is designed to aid the skills and sensitivities 
required in the inspection of this type of data in "genera- 


ting a theory which is integrated, consistent, plausible, 
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Srosestelthetdatasgtand inssaform)which,is. clear\ enough to 

be readily; if:only partially, operationalized for testing 

a quantitative research" (Glaser, 1969, p. 218). It is 
concerned with, Glaser goes on to suggest, “generating and 
plausibly suggesting (not provisionally testing) many pro- 
perties and hypotheses about a general [his emphasis] 
phenomena" (p. 219) and may be applied "to any kind of 
QGualitative information, including observations, interviews, 


documents, articles, books and so forth" (p. 220). 


In this study, the "general phenomena" being in- 
vestigated was the reading development of preschool chil- 
dren. The qualitative information used were the results of 
Observations and interviews and in reporting and the inter- 
meeting the results, constant reference was made to the 


relevant literature. 


Rather than follow the typical quantitatively oriented 
Research report approach of analyzing the data.in one,.section 
and a ni eisubsiegquent «ection, interpreting,.and, discussing it, 
in this study, these procedures have been combined. The 
richness, variety, and extent of the data from ethnographic 
studies of this type makes it necessary for this process to 
wel followed »or: much _of, the, dats .loses, their significance 
and relevance, tunles's «a)t, <i s;,commented ton.at,.the,.timesof ythe 
reporting. This procedure was followed by Brown (1973) and 
Bloom (1970) in reporting the results of their observational 


studies of the oral language development of young children. 
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It was also the method employed by Bissex (1979) in her 
longitudinal case study report of the written language 


development of her own son. 


The constant comparative method consists of four main 
stages and Glaser (1969) described these as: '(1) comparing 
incidents applicable to each category, (2) integrating 
categories and their properties, (3) delimiting the theory, 
end (4) writing the theory" (p. 220). As the analysis pro- 
eecus, €ach stage gradually transforms itself into the next, 
although as Glaser points out, "previous stages remain in 
operation throughout the analysis and provide continuous 
development to the following stage until the analysis 


is terminated" (p. 220). 


The inductive development of the category systems used 
Seunis Study started with repeated examinations of the 
transcripts containing the data. From the initial examina- 
tions two broad categories of data became apparent: data 
which seemed to reflect the children's developing concepts 
about books, print and reading, and data which were related 
to reading-like behaviour. The nature of the data however 


indicated that these two categories overalapped considerably 


L738 


and that they could never be seen as being mutually exclusive. 


As the relevant incidents were coded into one or both of 
these broad categories, subcategories for each of them began 


to emerge as the data began "to speak for themselves." 
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Labels began to be generated for each of these through the 
characteristics of the incidents. The construction of the 
subcategories for concepts about books, print and reading 


data arose mostly from the kinds of information that was 


sought through the use of the Reading Concepts Observation 
ecale and the Reading Concepts Questionnaire. The sub- 


categories for reading-like behaviour data were developed 
much more inductively as the transcripts were continuously 
€xamined. The initial categorization scheme was seen as 

mentative, and flexible and open to change, if as a result 


of further coding, a more appropriate system emerged. 


The investigator then proceeded to follow Glaser's 
(1969) procedure and began coding each relevant incident 
mites mnanycofathe subcategories"as possitbles -As this was 
done each incident was compared with the previous incidents 
in the same subcategory. This process soon clarified the 
theoretical properties of each subcategory and not only made 
the decision concerning where each incident could be used 
most profitably .a great deal simpler, but it also gave a 


clear understanding of the interrelated nature of the data. 


As the process of coding continued the constant compara- 
tive units changed, as Glaser (1969) suggested "from [his 
emphasis] comparison of incident with incident to [his 
emphasis] incident with properties of the category (or sub- 
category) which resulted from initial comparison of incidents" 


bp. 222). This hed the effect of causing the more diverse 
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properties of each subcategory to become integrated which 

in turn enabled the investigator to reduce his range of 
subcategories and to relate what he was finding to similar 
incidents found in the literature. As this happened, rather 
than being overwhelmed by the amount of data, the investi- 
gator was able as Glaser (1969) suggests, to "delimit his 
theory" (p. 222) as the larger chunks of data became more 


meaningfully related to each other. 


Throughout this whole process, careful attention was 
given to the selection of incidents from the data obtained 
meom Each of the four children involved in the study. Since 
meemcni Laren were of different ages, this had the effect of 
providing a developmental framework for the final stage of 
using the data in each subcategory and category to report 
PacmuOnmanterpret the results of the study according to the 


theory that was being generated by the data. 


Reliability 


The problem of reliability also had to be dealt with 
Pn) CHESSseudy.\e&Thistisste®isione that is frequéntly raised 
by the critics of observational studies carried out in natural 
settings. As Willems (Willems and Raush , 1969) observes: 

Naturalistic. research dssoften criticized) on the 

grounds that it is not replicable, and it often 

seems to be assumed that behaviour represents 


a class of such unstable and complicated pheno- 
mena, that unless it is constrained by experi- 
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mental controls, it is not amenable to scienti- 

fic study. Cee ya) 
These "experimental controls" usually require the investi- 
gavor to.obtain some acceptable reliability coefficient for 
intercoder and/or intracoder coding of the analysis of the 
data based on the categorization system being used. This 


procedure was not followed in this study. 


The system of categories which was finally arrived at 
for analyzing the data for this study was achieved through 
the process of constant comparison. The determination of 
Piisasyatem-andsthe coding that was carried. out.to arrive 
@t the various categories and subcategories were all an 
Mer inscicy~part. of the -process,of reporting. the,results. The 
tame.factor involved was.extensive and to have had some other 
person replicate the procedure could not be considered. 
Apart from the demands of time however, it would seem that 
Beteacability,in this. type, of qualitative, analsysis may not 
be. eSsential. .As Glaser. (1969) points out: 

Pependinesac sl testis cdoes on the skills and 

Sensitiavitiessof the analyst, the constant 

comparative method is not [his emphasis] 

designed (as methods of quantitative analysis 

are) to guarantee that two analysts working 

independently with the same data will achieve 

the same results; it is [his emphasis] designed 

to allow, with discipline, for some of the 

vagueness and flexibility which aid the creative 

generation of theory. (p. 219) 


The most important source of reliability for the analy- 


sis of the data was achieved through what Guba (1978) calls 
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an "overlap of methods" (p. 71). He states that "in the 
interest of demonstrating replicability [reliability] , the 
naturalistic evaluator should forage for information by 
using several methods simultaneously wherever possible" 


Bae (2) < 


Muchtof theedata*for this study were collected by 
different methods. For example reading-like behaviour data 
were obtained from observations of parent-child, investigator- 
child and even sibling-child interactions. On occasions it 
was obtained when a child was interacting with a book on his 
Or her own. Data concerning the development of reading- 
like behaviour were obtained from parents' retrospective 
comments in interview situations, from their direct observa- 
@aeons recorded in their Reading Log, from the introspective 
e€omments made by the children themselves in answer to ques- 
herons posed by ‘the “investigator, and from the passive and 
active participant observations made by the investigator of 
its development in shared book situations. Many of the 
questions asked of the children were asked in a variety of 
settings and in different ways and this also contributed to 
the reliability of the subsequent analysis when similar 
responses were seen to be obtained despite these variations 


me the asking of the questions. 


A second means of obtaining an indication of the relia- 
bility of the results of the analysis of the data was through 


what Guba (1978) refers to as an "audit" (p. 71). Although 
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it is probably too much to expect that two independent 
judges working from the same basic data would arrive at the 
same system of categories for (or from) the analysis, Guba 
claims that: 

eee & SECOnNd judge should be able to verify that: 

(a) the categories devised by a first judge make 

sensé in view of the data from which he worked, 

and (b) the data have been appropriately arranged 

into a category system. The second judge audits the 

work of the first much like an examiner audits. the 

MaVKeoL an secountantes (po. TL) 
Por this study, the investigator submitted the categorization 
Bystem and the accompanying data to a professor of reading 
education at a neighboring university for "audit" purposes. 


Agreement was obtained that the system made sense and was 


Borvropriately arranged for the data. 


hima velOns ands Dewamt tau Ons 


Tre Majorslimitations snd délimitationus of the study were: 

i. the size of the sample was small and cannot be 
described as representative. 

@.) the gample was restricted to those children who 
has been and were being read to with some regularity. 

3. The age range of the sample did not include children 
below three years of age. 

4, The period of observation was relatively short. 

oe The problem of asking preschool children intro- 


spective, reflective and reasoning type questions 
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and receiving reliable and usable answers was one 
that was difficult to overcome. 

6. Although the study was carried out in the natural- 
istic settings and the mavesti gator became to a 
large extent a fully accepted participant observer, 
€ertain obtrusive effects resulting from his presence 
and the use of the tape recorder probably distorted 


the observed behaviours to some extent. 


~ 


« #*Theriniormation tobtainedrfrom the parents) during 
the administration of The Family Reading Question- 
naire may have been subject to some distortion due 


to the retrospective nature of many of the questions. 


Summary 


This study was designed to examine the reading develop- 
ment of preschool children as it occurred within the natura- 
Mretic settings of their homes. A total of 56 visits were 
mage to three homes involving four children. During these 
Visits which were made over a seven month period, a total 
of 67 hours of audiotaped observations were recorded along 
With a comprehensive range of field notes. The children 
were observed interacting in a variety of book and other 
written language situations, parents and children were inter- 
viewed, and the parents also recorded their own observations 


of their children, 
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The research design was intended to yield data which 
would provide insights into how young children might engage 
dp the process of learning to read through their own self-=- 
directed strategies. These insights may well contribute to 
our understanding of the conditions which would allow this 


mo take place. 


The analysis of data and reporting the results of the 
study were conducted qualitatively. The categorization and 
Ceding system which was used to bring coherence to a wide 
range of data, was in some cases, predetermined, but with 
meapect to much of children's reading behaviour data, the 
System was generated by the process of constant comparison. 
meme data, were able through this procedure, to provide the 
Poeamework for the analysis, and, rather than encouraging 
its compartmentalization, the process of constant comparison 
caused the different categories and their properties to be- 
come more integrated. The intrinsic coherence of the data 
was therefore not lost as incidents reported under one 
Category or subcategory could be seen to be related to other 
Gategories or subcategories. The information base which the 
data provided was examined for the presence of any relation- 
ships among the children's shared book experiences in their 
homes, their growing understanding of books, print and read- 
ing, the appearances of any reading-like behaviour in book 
experience situations and their attitudes towards books, 


print and reading. The finding of any suggested relation- 
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CHAPTER IV 


FAMILY BACKGROUND AND THE READING 
ENVIRONMENT OF THE HOME 


Introduction 


A study of the development of preschool children's 
emergent reading behaviour which aims to be in any way conm- 
prehensive, has, of, necessity, to,include a, careful, and de- 
PamLled examination of their home background. .In particular, 
that examination should focus on the reading environment of 
mmenmnome. It should focus on such factors as the personal 
reading habits, experiences and attitudes of the parents, 

Dae tic availability and range of children's books in the 
Home and on their sources of supply. It should focus on the 
duration and frequency of reading to the children and the 
manner and Climate in which this is carried out. It should 
examine also the role that any siblings play in the shared 
reading experiences which occur in the home. Other factors 
such as the views the parents have concerning how and when 
their children should learn to-read-and-the role that they 
might play in this process should be studied, along with 

any influences on reading -from outside the family such as 


nursery school or kindergarten. 
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More general factors such as the educational level of 
the parents, the personal developmental history of the chil- 
dren, and the place of television in the children's lives 
enould be examined...Theins»access.to, -and.experience with, 
environmental language should be noted in any study being 
made of the development of emergent reading behaviour in 
preschool children... Since peecent studies by -Bissex +(19.79), 
Clay (1975) and Chomsky (1971) for example, have demon- 
strated the importance of the relationships between the 
development of writing.and reading, notice must be taken of 
the opportunities preschool children have to experiment 
With and learn the various facets of writing behaviour in 


the home. 


i Onder sO. .0Obtain: Biformeat bonvon. this range of topics 
The Family Reading Questionnaire (see Appendix A) was used 
as a basis for interviewing all the parents of the children 
mavolved in this study. This chapter reports and discusses 
the data resulting from these interviews, all of which were 
conducted at the beginning of the series of visits to their 


homes. 


Background of the Parents 


Since one of the major purposes of this study was to 
examine the range of factors which influences the develop- 


ment of reading in the naturalistic setting of the home, it 
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was seen as necessary to obtain information concerning the 
background ofthe’ parents of the children involved in the 
Study. “To this-end,> questions were included in The Family 
Reading Questionnaire which sought information from the par- 
ents concerning their educational background and their views 
as to the importance of reading in their children's develop- 
ment. Information was sought also on their own past read- 
ing experiences as children and their present reading 
habits. Finally, they were questioned as to their thoughts 
Sienow chitdréen learn to read and=why they*should=léarn® to 
fread.” Some of the information obtained has already been 
referred to in the previous chapter and the remainder has 


heen reported in this chapter’ 


Meading Experiences and Reading Habits 


BOLR= OL Gitimen’ s* parencs=could*=recall’ being Tread* +o 
eee cneir homes before going to schood ,*~the*mother-in partic- 
wear being able*to-describe in=detail,-the° warm, family 
Enaring that occurred’ on these occasions. She remembered 
that once she had learned to read, she read so much, that 
fer mother had= to™“push® meVout to play." The® father Stil2 
had the old set of encyclopedias that he used to read and 
reread as a boy. Neither parent could recall having had 


any difficulty in’ learning to” read. >* The" mother reported 
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that she had clear recollections of when she learned to read: 
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"I can remember quite distinctly my first year 

at school I couldn't [read]. I memorized every- 

thing like Greg [her son] does. And in fact over 

the summer I can remember going back to school 

and I could read." 
Both parents read every day in the home from newspapers, 
magazines or books, although their book reading usually was 
done after the children went to hed. There was always plenty 


of adult reading material readily available in the house 


turing the observational visits: 


Tmetchescase wOt ekaaren andwsean's parents, the mother 
imew that she had not been read to as a child. Her father 
had attended school only until grade eight, and could not 
read very well. Her mother was working constantly and made 
faoecitear-to the children that she did not have time to read 
tO them and there were no books around the house to read 
anyway. She recalled reading a lot at school and neither 
moecrer nor father could recall having any difficulty in 
learning to read. Tres tather nad no recollection of being 
read to in his home, but he read a "fair amount" now both 
@u home and at the university. The mother frankly admitted 
that she was not a reader and had not been one since around 
her first year at university. It was noticeable that there 
was generally little adult reading material readily available 


in the house during the observational visits. 


The children's live-in baby sitter was interviewed also 


and she made the comment that she had stopped engaging in 
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personal, leisure-time reading during the day because as 
soon as she would begin reading Sean would come with a 

book and want her to read to him. She commented that "once 
you read a book to him, he wants you to keep going." Some- 
times when she used to read to herself, the children would 
go and get some of their books and sit beside her and look 


at them quietly. 


In the case of Jennifer, the early reading experiences 
memcone parents, were entirely different. The father was sure 
Gees he and his brothers and sisters were not read to in the 
mome. ihe mother On the other hand had vivid recollections 
Or being read to by—both her parents, and particularly her 
heoner, who always took the time to read to her, Her home 
Medes. plLentitul supply of books as they lived very close to 
fmenmloceal library, which they were always visiting. She 
recalls having had favourite books which she read and re- 
read. Both parents read at.home regularly, the mother 
especially reading a great deal, but their book reading was 
done usually after the children were in bed. There was al- 
ways a plentiful supply of adult reading material available 


in the home. 


It can.be seen then, that three of the six parents had 
come from book oriented homes, two had come from homes where 
books had played virtually no part in their early years, 
While one could not remember what his experiences had been. 


It is probably no coincidence, that the two mothers who had 
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the most vivid recollections of being read to in the home 
were the two parents who iengaged in the most leisure-type 
reading. As the report will reveal later, they were also 
the two parents who read most to their children. They were 
also the only parents involved in the study.) whoedid not 


work On a regular basis, outside the home. 


Studies made of children who read early, have revealed 
moeualliy, that at least one and often both of the parents 
were readers themselves. The parents of Krippner's (1963) 
early reader, for example, were described as "avid readers" 
and many of those parents of the 36 grade two, four and six 
avid readers who Cebuliak (1977) studied, had similar char- 
geteristics to their children. Durkin (1966) makes the 
Observation of the parents of the early readers in her 

" 


Californian study that ees a £LeOUD oa..) Lue parents of 


m@eenO subjects not only could read but dia" (p. 8). 
Attitudes Towards Early Reading 


In her comments concerning the attitudes of the parents 
towards the early reading development of the 32 early read- 


ers she studied in Scotland, Clark (1976) reported that: 


oe MOSt were Cmbarrassed that they had sent one 
of their children to school already reading! They 
felt guilty that their child was reading; indeed 
one or two had even tried to prevent it, while 
another had been approached by her neighbour who 
thought she must have brought pressure to bear on 
Vhetensrary, tp. &85) 
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Durkin (1966) also refers to similar views that were expres- 
sed by some of tthe parents of the early readers in her study, 
while Ollila (1972) makes the point that much of the opposi- 
tion that has been expressed towards young children learning 
to read before their entering grade one is based on a con- 
cern for how they might be taught, rather than their actually 


learning to read. 


None of the parents of the children involved in this 
BauayewenresOopposed to their children learning to read before 
going to school, and none of them had endeavoured to teach 
Soy OLstheirschildren to.sread. BOthe Ot eGililian' co narents 
eaw Learning to read.as a "natural" process, a view that 
probably developed .as,a result of their son Gregory learning 
momread Wwithoutsany..instruction,in._.the formal. sense,before 
memenLered grade_one.. The,.father.however, was firmly.con- 
vinced that children had to know "the sounds of the letters" 
before they could.read, despite the fact that his own son 
bad learned to read with only intermittent, haphazard, in- 
pormal, Feachingsin the area.,_The attitude of both parents 
to their role in their children's development in reading was 
perhaps best expressed by the following comment made by the 
Berner in réply to a question concerning whether or not they 
had ever tried.to.teach their children to read: 

We approach reading a5 -anaexperiencesvnat scney 

would.enjoy- to _have..,.Not, that, we were, trying 


to teach them to read nor did we get upset that 
they couldn't read. Some of the things we pushed 
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if you like or made them aware of on a repetitive 

basis were the letters of the alphabet and then 

more with Gregory than with Gillian, although we 

tried. it. with Gillian, but she was never really 

interested in it - the sounds of the letters, the 

association of what kind.of sound does that.letter 
make. But. in terms of teaching them to read I don't 

THUR eciuler one Gf us resily set out to do that. 

What. we were trying. to do was to show them an 

appreciation of literature. 

Neither of the parents of Kaaren and Sean were opposed 
Go their children learning to read before they went to school, 
me, nad no intention of trying to teach them. The mother 
commented that: 

Itm interested in them learning about life 

activities and dealing with concepts and more 

Witte lhay «than Gevelroping skill in reading. 

Jennifer's parents also were not opposed to children 
mearning to read before they go to school, although they had 
some reservations about children learning to read in the 
Bome. They stated that they would not make a conscious 
merortey tO cveach either of their children. The father was 
merongily of the opinion that children learn how to read and 
that we must not force them to do so. He commented: 

Peron tnlLukevOU vesciLecniouren tO read. . ot. 

think children learn how to read. People were 

learning how to read without formal education. 

The mother believed that the parents should work in 
association with the school in assisting their children to 


learn to read. It was interesting to note that she thought 


ena: 
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After Jennifer has had two years at nursery 

school she will probably be ready to start 

reading. 
Even though, as this report will demonstrate, Jennifer was 
making rapid progress in herditeracy, learning, sche) mother 
saw this as a period of weadiness for future, learning. This 
learning would occur when Jennifer went to an elementary 
school rather than her actually engaging in the process of 
Jearning to read while being involved in a variety of book 


experience situations in the home. 


Throughout these observations made by the parents re- 
Babed to the early reading development of, their children, 
lay the underlying theme that they did not want them to 
mearn to read if this meant forcing them to do so through 
the formal teaching of, reading skills. They appeared to 
Waew reading instruction asi being characterized by the 
features that Hymes (1970) and Sheldon (1962) observed dur- 
ing their visits to_kindergartens. These researchers reported 
that reading instruction in the classrooms that they observ- 
ed was carried out in a serious, no-nonsense atmosphere, 
where much of the learning was of a silent, passive kind in- 
WOlVing a great deal of paper and pencil activities and the 


mee oft irrelevant materials. 


The parents did not appear to want to engage in any 
process that would interfere with the child's natural develop- 


mental growth. In this they seemed to be expressing the views 
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held by Ilg and Ames (1972) when they commented on the pro- 


blems associated with early reading instruction: 


Certainly any mother will quite naturally let her 
child go.as far as his spontaneous interests suggest 
Pree eer on Moc. mittee, Allowing a child 

to. learn is. one thing. Formal teaching in the 
preschool years is another. It is unfortunate 

when a parent thinks only of teaching a child. 

He then loses the quality of living, the experi- 
encing together that is’ the stuff of their 
relationship. (p. 324) 


In her comments concerning a discussion that she had 
with a friend Jennifer's mother seemed to sum up the views 
or alt the parents involved in “this ‘study’ with regard ‘to 
Mmerrr atc. tudes towaras their "‘chiltdren léarning ‘to read 
mere Loeir preschool years: 

herr end, ore mane, has a’  lzttle girl who also 

likes books and she asked me if we would teach 

Jennifer to read. I don't think we will make 

eeconsc10Ous effort to do it. We have her for 

such ae siort “time before slre starts ‘school and 

there are so many other things to do and enjoy. 

elcome OraT > cdink © wound -oOother. I 

Meme VUustesreadaher 4 Lotsot stories .:. If it's 


fun [learning to read]‘and she wants to do it, 
Wel help ber. 


Background: of the Children 


Just as information was obtained on the background of 
the parents, so too was similar information sought concern- 
ing the background of the children involved in the study. 
Most of the information obtained has been recorded. in the 


previous chapter. In the following sections the responses 
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of the parents to questions concerning their children's 
attitudes towards books and reading have been reported andthe 


nature of the children's book environment has been examined. 


Attitudes Towards Books and Reading 


The single most impressive factor concerning the chil- 
drents reading behaviour that resulted from the many hours 
ec observing them in-the company of books during the period 
memphis ocestuay. lay in the quajity of their attitude towards 
and interest in books and reading. No difficulty was experi- 
enced throughout the study in obtaining data since the chil- 
mren seemed to be prepared, at any time of the day or evening, 
to spend long periods interacting with books in various ways: 
Mmetrtneir parents, with the investigator, with siblings, 


or on their own. 


Treeneinterview condueted with Gillian's mother during 
fmremiaet Visit to their home, she reported that Gillian's 


day usually started with books: 


She [Gillian] comes in in the morning, doesn't 
Mic ecapresttascteltirst thine anethe morning, sits 
around for half-an-hour. She grabs a book and 
reads to herself. And she's reading. She asks 
me for words. 


And later: 


She has done this for a long while. She has sat 
and looked at books, but now she does it quite 
deliberately .... Reading to herself on a daily 
basis. 


On the weekends when the children are sometimes up before 
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their parents, Gillian's mother commented that: 


It they're up before us in the morning it's 

very quiet. They will both be sitting with 

their books. 
era later: 

they Love reading as you can/tell. Books - I 

would say a book is their favourite activity. 
She estimated that Gillian would spend "at least one to 
two hours" with books, children's magazines and 'story' 
records every day. During this time she would 'read' to 
meroccit, to Her stuffed leopard, or to an unseen audience, 
mesread to by her mother, explore her magazines or listen 
mmosevory On a record and, follow it along in a book. When 
her brother was home, he would read to her occasionally and 


€very evening before going to bed either the mother or the 


mEGnWer would read several .—storzes to both children. 


Reference has already been made in a previous section 
Teetpites report to Gillian's inordinately long attention span 
when interacting with books and how she would spend most of 
mie day doing this and still want a bedtime story in the eve- 
ning. It seemed that even by five years of age, Gillian was 
to use Sutton's (1969) term "book hungry," and had been so 


for some time. 


In the case of Kaaren and Sean, the same intensity of 
interest in books and reading was not apparent to the investi- 


gator. Although no difficulty was ever experienced in obtain- 
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ing and maintaining their attention with books, and they 
obviously derived a great deal of pleasure from book experi- 
ence situations, they did not spend the same amount of time 
with them as did Gillian. There was not nearly the same 
mumber of books available in the home and whereas in Gillian's 
Case there was always a pile of children's books lying in 
the lounge, Kaaren's and Sean's books were almost always 
stored on the shelves in Sean's bedroom, and as soon as they 
were read they were put away again. Apart from that, the 
time spent by the parents reading to the children was con- 
Siderably less than in Gillian's case as both parents worked 
outside the home and the live-in baby sitter did not read 


to them very often. 


The mother could never remember having "to struggle to 
get Kaaren's attention" when she was reading to her, but that 
she did have to struggle with Sean: 

Sean was slower in giving us his attention but once 

ipo woe chere his interest has been as intense as 

Kaaren's. 

Kaaren's father reported that she will spend time on her 
Own with books and that: 

There is a tendency for Kaaren to take a book to 

bed and often read it before going to sleep. — 

usually one of the books that has just been read 

pepe dak oe 


She also "reads" to Sean on occasions from books that had 


been read to her on a repetitive basis. The mother reported 
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that Sean also had started "reading" to himself, and the 
live-in baby sitter commented that when he was scolded by 
his. parents he would go and pick up a book and start look- 
tite a Jt. ohe also undicated that they used. their record- 
story books regularly during the day when the parents were 
at work: 

Everyday they like to listen to these. They are 

Cou bowed WO Uuseesthe stereo. I put it on for 

them and if they leave the room and then come 

back ==—(they just pick wo the book, listen to the 

recordswnd sinn wGhe sook, to. the. right page. . They. 

know everything that's happening in the book. 

Whether it's from memorization I don't know. 

They won't listen to the record unless they have 

the book. 

It was evident that for the mother at least, reading 
So the»children was. done.more froma sense of duty than 
Prom 8.sbasis .of sheer enjoyment... It was, very. noticeable 
meat trequentiy, the investigator would be met at the door 
myecie children with books in their hands asking to be read 
moans Undoubtedly the pressure of available time ,was felt by 
the mother and in subtle and sometimes obvious ways, this 
pressure was conveyed to the children in this household. 
Despite these pressures however, Sean and Kaaren had develop- 
ed a reasonably strong interest in books and reading and 


given the opportunity, would interact for .long periods,.of 


time in book experience situations. 


Jennifer's interest in books and reading was on a simi- 


Pere lever sto that, of Gillian. She had been read to from a 
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very early age, both throughout the day and in the evening. 
It was noticeable that. the mothers of both of these children 
would usually read to them on request and invariably carried 


out the task in a relaxed, unpressured manner. 


Both of Jennifer's parents commented that she had 
always been extremely interested in books and reading. On 
many occasions they had put her to bed and turned off the 
meen, agiter reading several stories to her, only to go up 
later and find that she turned on her light and was 'read- 
ing' to her teddy bear, or that she had fallen asleep over 
Bere Dooks.. swhe would, also bring, books.into, her. play, with 
a friend as her mother reported: 

She has a little friend Katy who comes over 

Qndec hey wa ll do.pug.2 bes) and colour,» and, look 

Stwevooks,.or pley dolls. “They do basically 

the same things, as.when on their, own... They 

will simulate reading - they sit down in little 

chairs, and. turn pages, and make up a story. 

Jennifer would also on occasions "read" to her brother 
Christopher, and her mother reported that during the day she 
Peeguentiv would: find her sitting, quietly..on her, own, looking 
at and 'reading' her books. When the opportunity was pro- 
vided for her to be read to either by her parents or by 

the investigator she would invariably select four or five 

of her favourite books, and it was usually the available time 
and energy on the part of the reader, rather than her atten- 


tion span that caused some of them not to be read. 
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All four children involved in this study then, demon- 
strated considerable interest in books and reading. For 
Peasons that will be referred to in greater detail, later 
eu this report’*, Gillian’s and Jennifer's interest in and 
attitude towards books and reading were at a higher level 
of intensity and development than Sean's and Kaaren's, but 
all children demonstrated very positive attitudes towards 
their books and possessed very long attention spans when 


being read to. 


Reference has already been made in Chapter II of this 
report, to Church's (1966) work in recording the case his- 
tories of three "babies." One of the mothers in that report 
eommented that Benjamin, “her “son, at 2 years 1 month develop- 
ed "A sudden and consuming interest in being read to ..." 
Boa el5 >). Ghurch Talisio treported@ atsimivan “growth “of “interest 


an being read to in iRuthrand Debbie, the other two children 


iuethe study. 


NM siest 


Tress mpormtancel and? strength? of this orientation.or 
towards literacy" that is given the opportunity to develop 
in young children from their experiences with books and read- 
gue is difficult, if not impossible to measure in a quantita- 
tive sense. However, Cebuliak's (1977) study of 36 avid 
readers offers us a very positive statement as to the impor- 


tance of early book experience in the development of these 


children. He observed that "Early parental involvement in 
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the form of bedtime stories was universal in the case of 


” 


Bpese avid readers... (p. 206). 


Two of the children involved in the study being reported 
here, displayed an extremely powerful interest in books and 
reading. The other two could be described as having a strong 
interest. They devoted a great deal of their time and energy 
mee activities involving books and written language, much of 
it of a self-directed nature. The origin of the source of 
this interest and energy in these children seems almost 
certainly to have emanated from the book experiences provided 
fPueuhbeir parents from very early in their lives. Through 
being immersed regularly in warm, intensely pleasurable 
experiences involving books and language, books themselves 
Seon became identified as the source of the enjoyment for 
Bhese children. This seemed to provide the basis for them 
geveloping a powerful inner drive to master their intri- 
Bacies for themselves. 

Beemenence. Availability and Sources of Printed Materials in 
the Home 

Dance one of the” conditions* necessary forthe children 
tO be involved in this study was that they be read to on a 


regular basis, it could be expected that each home would 
have a plentiful supply of children's books and other print- 
ea materi als*'suitables fornt hemarind) tha seproved to be) thes case, 


but not only was the range, of printed material available in 


each home different, the source of the materials and their 
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accessibility to the children also tended to be different. 
Perhaps the most interesting factor present in all three 
homes, was that none of the parents involved in the study 
Has any specific criteria which they used consistently for 
selecting books for their oe tee aisles than the need for 
the books to have "plenty of interesting pictures." They 
appeared to work from the basis of a general idea of what 
they thought the children would like, when they were either 
buying books as presents or selecting books for them from 
ee tiprary. rhe fact ‘that the books should not have too 
mueo text in relation to the number of pictures was referred 
menby some of the parents, but none of them mentioned the 
MiectLicedualaty of the language as being ai criteria that 
Meovenused 425 20bpasis for pook selection. Only one parent 
made use of author's names beyond that of Dr. Seuss as a 


merae tO selecting books for her children. 


In Gillian's home there was a library of approximately 
140 books, and most of these were shared in terms of owner- 
ship between the two children. Some, however, were personal 
possessions and some of these were kept on personal book 
shelves in their bedroom, which they shared. It was notice- 
able that both children knew very clearly which books came 


into this cateogry, and at times made their ownership known. 


oo 


Ownership seemed to be very important to each child, although 


the parents were more in favour of their sharing. 
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As well.as books, two children's magazines, Playmates 
and Highlights arrived in the home through the mail regularly. 
Both of these were American publications and the parents did 
mot know. of any suitable children's magazines published in 
Canada. There were thirteen books with accompanying records 
and seven long.playing story. records, without. accompanying 
books in the home. The mother also visited the library 
approximately every two weeks where both children held cards, 
and she selected between ten and twenty books for their use. 
Neither of the children accompanied her on these visits 
since she did. not. drive a car, and went to the library while 


the children were at school. 


Of the books in the,.permanent home library, 55 of these 
mere.from the Disney Book Club, to which the parents had been 
supscribing for over, four years. The reasons they gave for 
Maintaining their membership were that the children had 
Siways Jooked forward to their arrival through the mail, had 
enjoyed the stories, and what seemed to be most important, 
fmoerought in a regular supply of new books for which they 
healt they had a responsibility as parents, and it saved 
them the problem of having to go to a bookshop or supermarket 


and make decisions about what to buy. 


Most of their books in the house had been given to the 
children as presents for various occasions, and very few had 
been bought at the specific request of the children. The 


mother could remember only one occasion when Gillian had 
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pressured her grandfather into buying her a particular book 
and that was the result of seeing a Disney World book adver- 
tised. on televiston- The parents had at irregular and rare 
intervals, succumbed to requests from the children to buy 
Books for each’ of them on an fae taencat basis when they 

were all visiting a stipermerket. They generally resisted 
these kinds of requests, mainly on the basis of cost and the 
fact that they had a new book coming into the home every 
month anyway. It was interesting to note here, that it was 
not the quality of the books available in the supermarket 


that stopped their being purchased. 


Ali=the printed-materials and the story records were 
meaty accessible to Gillian. ~ It was’ noticeable that both 
children took very good care of their books, and even their 
@raess ones, were still in good condition. No restrictions 
meres piaced on Gillian taking any books from the shelves at 
meet ime Of the day or evening. She even had access to her 
brother's personally owned books, although occasionally he 
would voice protest over her using some of them. Books did 
Hou nave to be put back on the shelves immediately after use 
fmasthe current set of childrén's library books was usually 
stored on a coffee table in the lounge/living room. There 
was always a supply of both new books in the home and some 
old favourites readily available to Gillian. She also follow- 
ed a practice of storing other favourite books on her book- 


Shelf inrthe,children's* bedroom, but the bulk of their 
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library was stored on shelves in their "play room" in the 
basement. ‘If asked for a particular title, she generally 
Beuldndotatecitiquickiysr it was significant that when the 
family moved to Alberta, most of the children's books were 
taken with them. Whenever they visited grandparents for 

even a short period of time, some books were always taken 


along. 


Gillian was permitted to put the story records on the 
stereo unit and the mother reported that she did so regularly 
on two or three occasions throughout each week. She also 
spent a great deal of time with the two children's magazines 
which came into the.home. Her particular interest was in 
the various puzzles and games contained in them, although 


stories would be read from them from time to time. 


ta cantbe seen by this outline that Gillian's home could 
be described as "book oriented." There was never any short- 
age of books to be read and there was a constant movement 
mueiooks in and out of =the house, pilus an extensive, regular 
supply in a permanent and constantly growing library. Even 
when the family was on the move, some of the children's books 


were taken with then. 


There were approximately 70 children's books in Kaaren's 
and Sean's home and these were stored on shelves in Sean's 


bedroom. Their ownership was shared at the instigation of 


the parents, although both children readily identified which 
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of the books belonged to each of them. At no stage were 
either ofitheschildren observed in asserting their ownership, 
but the mrinciple of sharing was constantly enunciated by 

the mother in particular, so the children may have been 


abiding bythe rules by not claiming ownership publicly. 


The children also received accopy of Sesame Street 
magazine through the mail on a regular basis. Prior to 
their moving to Wolfville, the mother used to visit the 
ehildren's section of a library and select ten books each 
menmth forareading*»to theechildren:.«°The* Wolfville library 
hours however were so limited, that she had not started 
mecerteng it ineordersetotebtainhbookseforvuthe? children: To- 
wards the end of the visits made by the investigator, she 
Searted going to the Wolfville library, occasionally taking 
Bee Children with her and letting them select some of their 
books. The investigator accompanied them on one of these 
[Mmestts. The children also had seven long playing story 


mecords with their accompanying books. 


Both parents expressed the view that books selected for 
the children should have plenty of suitable illustrations, 
but neither made any comment concerning the quality of lan- 
guage. for a children's book. The mother,in commenting on the 
need for the books chosen for reading to them to offer the 


opportunity to learn "about life activities" remarked: 
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"That's why I like a wide range of books - 

different experiences, dealing with values that 

I think are important. Sometimes I talk about 

these with the children, depending on how tired 

eam 3 

The father also appears to” have seen reading to the 
children as at least partially educative. Approximately a 
year previously he had bought them a series of four National 
Geographic Young Explorer books, but was somewhat mystified 
mivem he round “thatthe children did not Vike them”’and did 
not want them read. Sean would have been approximately two 
wears Of “age “at that-stage, and Kaaréen three years three 
months. “They were, however, beginning to demonstrate an 
interest in them:he~claimed, when the study began, although 


throughout the period of the visits they were never seen 


being used. 


the ehaildren had ready access to their books throughout 
the day, but it was noticeable that they were never left 
mying “around sarfter they “had*been "read: - For the bedtime 
Story session in the evening, the books were obtained from 
the shelves, and after the reading had finished, the children 
had to return them there. Their Sesame Street magazines 
however were left lying on the small writing desk used by 
the children in the living room. Their books were well- 
cared for and carefully maintained, but the copies of the 
Magazines were allowed to be cut up, coloured in, and 
eerrvoléd-on: The live-in baby sitter commented on the fact 


meat ror turee-or four days arver’thkée "arrival of ’thée ‘magazine, 
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the: childrenjrand especially Kaaren, spent:a: great deal.of 
time on it, ;doing the puzzles and the vartous activities 
OmMpli ned in, 1t., “They were able to listen to their story 
wPecords, only when adults operated the stereo unit, but 
this did not appear to restrict them since there was always 


SHAG aom aval Labueemim the houses 


Apart’ from the library books, there was no regular 
Supply ofjbooks; coming, into.~the home... .Most-of, the: books.«had 
been received as presents over the years, and occasionally 
the parents would buy a book that they thought the children 
would like. They did not however, make a practice of visiting 
&@ bookshop for that purpose. Apart from the points already 
Made concerning the selection of books, they had little idea 
Z—eeoewhateso lock for in a children's book, nor did they 


mow OL any sources of information on this topic. 


Although there was an adequate supply of books available 
poethis home, it could not be described as book-oriented. 
The homily that "there is a place for everything and every- 
mane has its place” clearly applied to the children's books, 
and they were very aware of this. They seldom left a book 
Pyare around after it was read. They had easy access to them 
from suitable shelves, but during the investigator's visits 
at least, and from the observations of the live-in baby 
sitter, Kaaren and Sean did not spend a great deal of time 
in self-directed, independent activity with their books. 


W 


The regular demands to "put your books away," may have been 
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having the effect of influencing their decision to not even 


take them off their shelves. 


There were approximately 194 children's books in 
Jennifer's home, most of them belonging to her. Apart 
from that, the father brought home a Book from the school 
menrary. vVirtuslly every day, and returned it the next day. 
This practice had gone on since Jennifer was approximately 
a@ year old and the mother described the procedure that has 
been followed: 

Usually what happens is E. [the father] will come 

homeswith*®a bookvand she *will have to read it°after 

Supper and when we've finished with it she has to 

put it on thethreakfast table: If he forgets to 

Gobeett sue 1S disse. Upses because she thinks she 

Mesnoteeecingarvoaget tanctherebeock Jathat inight: 

Jennifer received the Sesame Street magazine on a regu- 
Mem basis through the mail, which she looked forward to 


Bageriy. She also had eight long playing records with 
a 


accompanying stories. 


Most of the books were Jennifer's and she displayed 


Ownership of them and looked after them with great care. 
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The mother reported that her brother Christopher still damaged 


books, so was seldom permitted to use them on his own. Jenni- 


fer had her own bookshelf and the mother commented that: 


She has books which she calls her good books 
which she doesn't like Christepher touching. 
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She kept approximately twenty books in her room, another 
sixty were stored on shelves in a reading and playroom 

next to the bedroom, and the tenai nine hundred or so were 
stacked in various places around the house. Although all 

the books were accessible to Jennifer at least, those that 
mere cLacked in piles were of course difficult’ to’ select 
from. There was invariably a selection of ten to twenty books 
available in the family living room downstairs and there was 
Moeepressure placed on Jennifer to put the books away after 


they had been used. 


fhemereatiertnajonityscofttre bodks Ghad bbheen eneceived 
by Jennifer as gifts but the mother commented that she visited 
the local bookstore and bought books on impulse on occasions. 
Jennifer would go'with her: on these visits but although she 
identified books there that she had at home, she never asked 
Her mother to purchase any of them. The only time that she 
asked her mother to buy any books was when she saw a big 
basket full of second-hand Dr. Seuss books in a drug store. 
The mother reported that: 

pouucrheyaweremoniylaiquarter srpiecetso we 

bought half a dozen and she was really excited. 

Lileteher go*through*thescartiand picksout what 

she wanted. 

Books were bought "mainly for enjoyment" and although 
the emphasis had been on picture story books in the main, the 


mother was “trying to buy a few books which have a longer 


4 
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story line and fewer pictures." Although there were some 
books of poor quality in the home, the greater majority 
or them werer of. wenrny high quality nith, tit less:such, ast Sendak's 


Where the Wild Things Are and Eastman'ts Are you my Mother? 


Withea large iibrary of books available in the home, 
mme regular, almost daily arrival of a new title brought in 
my the father from the school library and a personal copy 
of a magazine coming in every month, Jennifer could be des- 
ecribed as being immersed in books. They were readily 
Bccessible to her and.the fact.that she was,permitted to 
claim ownership for most of them made her book environment 
maven more secure. sind her actions, witheher books»reflected 
her confidence with them. In a very real sense, books and 
reading had been able to become part of this very young girl's 


ete. 


It -can be seen then that these three homes, although 
Samp lar in their efforts to provide a book environment for 
moear children, were different in both obvious and subtle 
Ways, 2s to how they attempted to make this provision. These 
differences and similarities were frequently reflected in 
the children's attitudes and activities related to books and 
reading. The following summary is not an attempt to compare 
these similarities and differences in a quantitative manner. 
It is an attempt to show how these aifferences had their 


eerects on the reading development of the ¢hiidren concerned. 
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The range of books available in each home varied from 
adequate in the case of Kaaren and Sean to exceptional in 
the case of Jennifer. But simply having a quantity of books 
available is not enough for a home to become book oriented 
in a true sense, and for the enitienen to gain full benefit 
from their presence. Both the quality of the books, the way 
mmey are used, their accessibility to the children and the 
mroblem of ownership all become very - Important. factors in 


the reading development of the children. 


Aithough all three homes contained many books which 
could be described as "good quality children's literature," 
wmey also containéd-many books that were of poor quality. 
Many Of the poor quality ones of course had been received 
merc ces trom relations, but it was significant that only 
one of the parents visited a reputable bookstore with any 
degree of regularity to preview and select books. No parent 
consulted any reference of what was available in children's 
moeoks, “and their criteria for selecting books appeared to 
rest mainly on an intuitively based judgement as to what they 
maought the children would like. This was coupled with an 
assessment of the quality of the illustrations and the pro- 
portion of the print and the pictures in a book. Dr. Seuss’ 
books excluded, only Jennifer's mother used author's names 
eee possible criteria for selecting as book. §Gillian's 
parents used a book club to make most of their decisions as 


to what to buy in the way of books, and continued to accept, 
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in a non-critical way, the quality of these books that 


continued to arrive year after year. 


When the children were given the opportunity to select 
what was to be read to them from previously read material 
it was clearly evident, that they knew what a good chil- 
dren's book was. Only very rarely did they select mediocre 
mecerial, and when this did occur, it was usually a story 
that had been read over and over again to them, before they 


had been able to select what was to be read for themselves. 


Apartetromrsuch| factorseasatheerquantity andi quality of 
the books available in the homes, the use that was made of 
meem and their accessibility. appear to be critically important 
Seruributing factors in the children’s developing, emergent 
reading behaviours. Where the parents or other adults 
Present in the home, were ready, willing and able to read 
meomtrhbei1r children at various times throughout the day or 
evening, books tend to be readily accessible in the family 
living room. When these books were present constantly in 
areas where the children spent their time in independent 
may Or interacting with adults, they tended to be incor-= 
porated into these activities with much greater frequency 
than if they were hidden from view on shelves in a bedroom. 
These conditions and their related outcomes were present in 


the cases of Gillian and Jennifer. 
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On the other hand, when parents had limited time avail- 
able to spend with their children in book experience situa- 
tions and where the pressure of time available to work in 
the house demanded that everything had to be put away as 
soon as it was used, the amount of possible interaction 
that occurred between the children and their books was con- 
Siderably reduced. The subtle effect on children of know- 
BeeecLhoteiteatney takea book, off their»shelves and left it 
lying around after they have spent some time with it, that 
they might be scolded for not putting it away, may have 


Caused them to refrain from engaging in book activity. 


inewiack Ofethesvisiple presence of, books in, the family 
diving room may also have reduced the possibility of incident- 
el story-reading taking place, between, parents and children. 
It may be that, where parents are pressured for time and do 
not have a well-developed love of books and reading they may 
instinctively reduce the possibility of incidental demands 
Meing made on their time through their children asking to 
meeread to. These conditions and their related outcomes 


eould have been present in the case of Kaaren and Sean. 


Another factor that became apparent as exerting a signi- 
ficant influence on the reading development of these children 
day in the area,of the ownership or possession of the books 
in the home. Ina sense there was a continuum existing among 


the three families. In the case of Kaaren and Sean, a very 
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strong emphasis was placed by the parents on the value of 
sharing the ownership of the books. Rarely did the children 
ever claim ownership of one and when they did the parents 
would almost invariably direct a remark to them concerning 


the fact that “books were shared in this house," 


even though 
the book in question, may have been received by the child 
meee gift. All the books were kept on the shelves in Sean's 


room because there were no shelves in Kaaren's room. 


Gillian and Gregory had a large number of books that 
had a shared ownership, but they also claimed separate owner- 
Ship of a quantity of books that they had received as gifts. 
Although both parents favoured sharing in this area, when 
meapuve “arose *tirey ustdally ruled in favour’ of the owner. 
The children always knew exactly which book belonged to 
whom. Both children had shelves in their room where they 
eould keep their own books, but neither they, nor the parents, 


mBEeBOorously marntained "these as “completely personal collections. 


Probably the best example of Gillian and Gregory's 
sense of ownership occurred when both of them received 
"personalized" books as presents at Christmas. These were 
books where the original characters' names have been substi- 
tuted with the children's names and those of their pets. 
Gillian in particular, demonstrated great pride in the owner- 
Ship of this book, carrying it around with her from time to 
time and very quickly making it her own in another sense. 


She learned to ‘read! it with a high degree of accuracy, 
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despite the fact that it was 24 pages long, with a con- 


siderable amount of text on each page. 


inepe case or Kaaren and Sean then, ownership of books 
was almost totally shared, and with Gillian and Gregory, both 
shared and personal. With Jennifer however, Virtually sli 
the books in the home were allowed to be claimed by her. 
It was not unusual for the noone to remark in Jennifer's 
and Christopher's presence how he still ripped books, but 
Bhateshe, Jennifer, was. .very.careful with them. This was 
gone probably in, attempt to try,.and. have. Christopher. stop 
the behaviour, but it appeared to provide Jennifer with a 
eerone reason, for.maintaining.possession,of.her books...Ref- 
erence has already been made to the fact that she maintained 
a special shelf for her "good books" in her bedroom, and 
Pox istopher,was, not, allowed to.touch,these..,Most»of the books 
meetieshouse had in fact been given to Jennifer as presents, 
but whereas, in the case of Kaaren and Sean, and to a certain 
extent with Gillian-and Gregory, ownership was deemphasized 
and sharing was the behaviour that was favoured, with Jen- 


mMifer, the opposite appeared to be the case. 


Although there were many other factors at work in the 
measey Or, Christopher,.itydis,notywithout significance, thaiahis 
attitude towards books and reading was almost as negative 
as his sister's attitude was positive. Christopher owned 
few books and he was seldom permitted to play independently 


with them. This investigator gave him Sutton's My Cat Likes 
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40 Hide in Boxes for a Christmas present and was interested 
to hear both parents comment with some surprise a few weeks 
later, how Christopher had become very attached to this book 
and had carried it around with him, even to the extent of 
Peaking tt in the car with him when ene went out. This, they 
etaimed, was the first book in which he had shown,.any great 


interest. 


AVvaGreaprricy Of Ss orange of suitable books, réady access 
meeonese, “and the ownership of at Teast “some of them, all 
Zeem to be important contributing factors in children's 
constantly developing reading behaviour. King and Friesen 
(1972) in their study of the characteristics of early readers 


observed that: 


Aimose alk children had access to easy reading 


material in the home. Some parents mentioned 
having /extensive book collections for children. 
or Fo) 


Must 4s in many aspects of human behaviour, whether it. be in 
Geerecthing stamps, Original works of art, vintage cars or in 
books, interest and ownership appear to go hand-in-hand. 

For the children involved in this study, both the environment 
Of books and identified ownership of some of them, seemed to 
be closely related to the attitude the children displayed 


towards books and reading. 
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Reading and the Bedtime Story 


Although the major focus of this study was to be the 
direct and participant observation of children engaged in 
shared book experience situations in the naturalistic set- 
ting of their home it was considered important also to obtain 
information from the parents concerning the past history of 
the children's expérience in these situations. Questions 
were asked during the interviews to establish as clearly as 
possible when and why the parents commenced reading to their 
children and they were asked to comment with as much accuracy 
as possible on the frequency and duration of the occasions 
when they engaged in this activity. As well as this, in- 
formation was sought from them on their attitudes towards 
mhaentaskyS the proceduresithat were followéedptovselectnthe 
Bcories to be read; vand=they were asked. arwide rangevof 
@uestions concerning their particular behaviours during their 
reading. The data related to the parents' responses to topics 
Bre sxreportved and discussed in the following section of this 


chapter. 
When And Why Did It: Start? 


In the case of Gillian the parents had begun reading 
Hursery rhymes to her at the age of four months as a result 
of their positive experience of starting reading to their 
son when he was only two months old. This exceptionally 


early start had been stimulated by the thought that reading 
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to their child would assist in his oral language development. 
By the time Gillian was born however, the parents were obtain- 
ing so much pleasure from reading to Gregory and he was 
responding to the activity so positively, that their purposes 
for reading to Gillian became wider than aiming at assisting 
her oral language development. They saw it as an opportunity 
to interact warmly with their children and share a common 


experience which could be talked about. 


Although the parents of Kaaren and Sean were not certain 
when they commenced reading to them they thought that with 
Kaaren it was before she was a year old and with Sean when 
he was approximately 18 months old. They both reasoned 
that reading to their children forced them "to spend time 
with them." They felt that it was a "good preparation for 


bed" and that it "quietens them down and relaxes them." 


Jennifer's parents started reading to her when she was 
PeeemonLns of ace initially using little cloth books of 
nursery rhymes and then short stories with plenty of pictures. 
The mother gave as a reason for starting reading to her, the 
fact that she had enjoyed being read to so much, she wanted 
Jennifer to have a similar experience. It was not long before 
she started responding to the rhythm of the language and 
pointing to the pictures and this caused the amount of read- 
ing being done to increase. che mother reported tua the 


first two word sentence that she heard Jennifer utter was 
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when she thrust a book at the mother one day with the order 


fo “Reed tt)! 


Apart from providing the opportunity for a warm and 
mutually enjoyable interaction to occur between parent and 
Soul d ang a possible medium through which the child's oral 
language could be developed, none of the parents were aware 
of any specific benefits that might result in a "learning 
to read sense" from reading to their children from an early 
age. These parents reflected similar views to those observed 
by Holdaway (1979) when he reported that: 

Everyone agreed that it was a ‘Good Thing! 

tboeresa to .younse children, and the virtues 

of the bedtime story were praised for reasons 

which remained vague and sentimental. (p. 39) 

PeLeOurne a UeOt sobese’ parents expected their children 
Boepegin to,learn to deal with the complexities of oral lan- 
guage virtually from birth, none of them had any expectations 
concerning their beginning to learn to deal with complex- 
ities of written language from the same point in time. 
Immersing the children in oral language being used was seen 
Benen essential condition for oral language learning to occur. 
Immersing them in written language through the medium of 
books was seen as a means of giving and receiving pleasure 
from the interactions which occurred, with some possible oral 
language learning BuLeOMe 4 being facilitated. but was not 
seen as an essential condition for writen language learning 


to begin to occur. 
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Frequency and Duration 





The nightly bedtime story had been a feature of Gillian's 
family life since her brother was two months old. Even when 
the mother was working on night shift as a nurse in Alberta 
and he was under pressure of time. from his ‘doctoral studies, 
mee father reported that the children never went to sleep 
without several stories being read to them by him. But read- 
mae uO these »children.was.not, only a,nightly_event., It occur- 
ed at any time during the day or evening, whenever one of 
the parents. .was.available and. willing to read. It was 
apparent that these children would listen to old favourites 
and new stories being read to them for extremely long periods 
Meet imeland that .this activity was e feature,of their family 


life. 


Poets ilportantc tO note with regard to Gillian however, 
oma up until her brother Gregory went to school on a full- 
time basis, she was seldom read to on her own. Most of the 
story reading she experienced up until she was 5 years 3 
months old, was shared with her older brother and both par- 
ents commented on the control he exercised over her partici- 
PevLonu in any reading. .«.After the brother started, school, the 
mother commenced reading to Gillian for approximately 30 
Minutes every morning. This caused some significant changes 
to occur in the reading interaction that took place between 
mother and daughter, and these will be referred to. later in 


this report. 
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The story reading that occurred in Kaaren's and Sean's 
home was mostly of the bedtime variety. Due to the parents' 
busy schedule, readine to the children was timetabled almost 
et. 8 specific, time. of, the sede throughout the week and 
lasted for between 15. anid 430 minutes. The mother's comments 
perhaps describes the situation the best: 

Reading to the children has been fairly mechanistic; 

it's been every night and has been consistent. But 

in, the.daytime.with..the, baby sitter,it) may,be dif- 

TEE « 

While. the family was living with. her mother for the 
period when Kaaren was from 15 to 24 months old, she was 
read to a great deal by the grandmother throughout the day 
erom & very. limited: range. of.books: since, most»of, her. own 
books were in storage. It was during these reading sessions 
Maat Kaaren first began to demonstrate her ability to 
"memorize" the stories. Sean was in his first year of life 
Guring this period and was not included in these story read- 
ing activities, since it was felt that he was too young to 


Participate in then. 


The differences reported by the parents, in Sean's slow- 
er developing interest in being read to and the difficulty 
they experienced in obtaining his attention when reading, 
may have been an outcome of his never having experienced as 
Kaaren did, nine months of a calm, relaxed daily story time 
with the grandmother. Much of his bedtime story activity 


had taken place with his mother under rather rigorous time 
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constraints and through the day, the live-in baby sitter 
deliberately avoided situations when she might feel compelled 
to read to him. Sean's involvement with books therefore, 
head not been-of the warn, sicluneees 7am kind. This may have 
meen one of the causes of the aifferent attitude towards 


reading between Kaaren and himself. 


Jennifer's experience was similar to Gillian's in the 
amount and frequency of the story reading that was done with 
her throughout the day and evening. Both her mother and 
father read to her virtually on request, although the mother, 
because she was with her during the day, read much more to 
her than the father. Almost every day several stories were 
read, and it was only under exceptional circumstances that 


Jennifer would go to bed without a bedtime story. 


When even a superficial examination is made of the time 
eertian and Jennifer int particuler! were dnvolved, in being 
mer vor: OVer a period of % year,  itiicam beiisecn that, it would 
amount to many hundreds of hours. The number of books that 
would be read to them during a similar period of time would 
meswell over a thousand. Many of these would of course be 
read repetitively. Even Sean and Kaaren, despite the restrict- 
Boemuime that was allocated for this activity, would be with 
their parents for approximately two hundred hours each year. 
In that time, with three books usually being read each ses- 
Sion, about one thousand would be eee And ieee estimated 


figures do not include their independent activity with books. 
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The effects and results of these literacy-oriented 
years are what this study has been concerned with primarily 
and the future chapters of this report examine their outcomes 


in some detail. 


Parents' Attitudes to the Task 





All the parents expressed positively, their liking for 
the task of reading to their children, although the attitude 
of Kaaren's and Sean's father could best be described as 
lukewarm, The investigator's observations of them engaged 
in the task, constantly reinforced their statements. Even 
Kaaren's and Sean's mother, who frequently put herself under 
pressure of time to read to the children, exhibited her liking 
for the task by the manner in which she read the stories and 
mumerected with the children. At times she even went beyond 
the scheduled half hour, and read more than the allotted 
Beree stories. One of the problems she regularly experienced 
however, was that the task of reading to the children made 
her yawn constantly and feel very sleepy, and this, as much 


@s the pressure of time made her stop on some occasions. 


Perhaps the best description of the parents' attitude 
towards the task is contained in a reply to a question con- 
eerning this aspect of their story reading béhaviour that 


was made by Gillian's father. He commented: 


iets & came" t> De together, eure We enjoy Lt 
very much. It's fun you know. They enjoy it... 
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Mier a chl1G 36 very young, you put. the child 

on your lap and it's a warm environment. 
This “warm environment" pervaded almost every shared book 
experience situation observed throughout the observations 
Made for this study. The only etme it was Byer disturbed 
was when sibling rivalry occurred between the children. This 
usually developed as a result of the younger child attempt- 
ing to participate in the reading in some way, and the older 
Seottd objecting to this. This behaviour however, was only 


Once permitted to interfere with the story reading situation. 


There was “little doubt, as a result of observing the 
parents reading to their children on many, many occasions, 
that their positive approach to the task and their obvious 
enjoyment of it created an intensely secure and loving family 
situation that was repeated over and over again. Since books 
became for the children, the vehicle through which they could 
experience this warm, human sharing, it seems entirely pos- 
@arre. that apart from their story, language and pictorial 
Mrabiuies, books came'’to be seen by these children as sources 
OG. pleasure, enjoyment and security in themselves. Perhaps 
this was why Sean would go and bury himself in one of the 


books, after being scolded for some misdemeanour. 


Holdaway (1979) in discussing the situation that is 
created when children, books, and their parents come together, 
believes that ",.. there is something emancipating in the 


experience which transcends normal time and space." He sees 
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the nature of the relationship that occurs between the 
parent, the child and the book as being very special to the 
Situation where the parent is giving the child complete 
attention and where distractions are seldom allowed to occur. 
ne 8 result of being able to produce wonderful stories con- 
fidently and continuously from seemingly just looking at 
books, the parent is able in the eyes of the child to grow 
into a super being, derived of course from constant associa- 
mon With the richness of the literature being used; Hold- 
away concludes by stating that 

There is a-feeling of security and special 

Worth arising £rom= tne quality” of the attention 

being received. Thus the child develops strongly 

positive associations with the flow of ‘story and 

Panpuacsce andswith the physicalvcharacteristics 

of the books. [Holdaway's emphasis]. (p. 40) 

The parents' attitude towards the task of reading to 
maewe>h their children then, may well be a critically 
mmaportant factor in the growth of their emergent reading 
behaviour since the environment which is created in these 
book experience situations may have a profound effect on the 
development of the children's attitudes towards books and 


reading. 
Book Selection 


Book selection, as it is discussed in*this section, 
examines the prohlem of how books were selected for story 
reading. The most important factor in book selection was 


whether the children or the parents took responsibility for 
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the choosing of the story or stories to be read. Other 
factors that appeared to influence this decision making 
Mracess were the ready availability of books in the place 
in the home where stories are read, whether or not a book 
was due to.be returned to the library, and whether it was 


eetavourite story ernnot. 


In Gilliants case both parents commented that the chil- 
dren usually chose the books to be read, although limits 
were placed on the number selected. This policy was con- 
firmed through subsequent observations. The only time that 
the parents selected a particular book was when it was one 
mone returned to the library and had not, up until that 
time been read. The recency of a particular book's entry 
into the house and its ready availability in the family liv- 
ing room appeared to be factors that influenced the child- 
dren's decisions. O1d favourites were chosen regularly and 
it did not seem to matter to either of the children, that a 
book that one of them chose had been read many, many times 
mMeeviously. Even if the children knew the story off by heart, 
they would still select it and the parents would read it 


without protest. 


The situation was similar in Jennifer's home where most 
Of the selection, was. \Left in ther hands... Shel usvaladgy chose 
several hooks to be read from the bookshelves or from the 
books available in the living room. “Again. old favourites 


were selected regularly, but the new-book that the father 
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had brought home from school each day was usually read so 
that it. could be returned the next day. The mother conm- 


mented: 


She goes through a period where she may want you 
to read the same book over and over again and 
TREneDUutCL AL aWavyertorea.~month..or so. can cmoue 
Otetherfirss tooks she realty Jdiked: was Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm and she used to try and 
make the sounds of the animals. Even when she 
wants a book over and over, we read it. But 
she doesn't usually just bring one book - 
Bove Lye COuUrsOre Lee. ae. Ue Darticularily 
bikes rhyming books where she can put in the 
ending. Especially if she is going to read it 
Bone EsSelt Or LoOwher dolls. 


meecan be seen then, that no restrictions were placed on the 
moOES Selected to be read to Jennifer, and that, like Gil- 


lian's arents even if the same story was chosen man times 
+} b) 


Sew oas Stilt -read. 


Contrasted with the policy followed by Gillian's and 
Jennifer's parents in the matter of book selections, was that 
adopted by Kaaren's and Sean's mother. She remained very 
Brewin control of the situation .as,can be, seen by her,com- 


ments: 


PVUSUALtyeseLec. the. Syorzes, because ly get 
bored very easily and I_like change in the 

story at the end and one way of insuring that 

28 picking them myself. Sometimes thesgchildren 
SokeC ONL SEDSrilcular Story, pute save 1G) wl tin 
picking the boodks...«.mine Only exception I made 
was when Sean was. very small, and.he only liked 
a couple of stories .... It.drives me bananas 
to read stories that are repetitive, 
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During the course of the visits to this home it was noticed 
that she changed her policy to the extent that frequently 
she, Kaaren and Sean, would each celeet a book to be read 
during the bedtime story period. Even then, she would some- 
times avoid reading a "favourite" story by selecting another 
meoesineits place. The father, jon the other hand followed 
eeoitferent poticy, as can ae seen by the following comment: 
fat recieve wWoek they asekefror, even Lr"it7's 

the same book again and again. 

One of the significant features of many of the books 
the children selected for repeated readings was that their 
language almost invariably had strong rhythmic and rhyming 
Qualities along with many repetitive lines. Stories such as 
meerke's The Three Little Kittens, Seuss' Green Eggs and 
Ham, Sutton's My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes or Einsel's 
Did You Ever See? were immensely popular for example. Nur- 
sery rhymes and songs follow this pattern also and if we 
examine primitive cultures and cultures that have a strong 
meats ucradition, we find that repetition, rhyme and rhythm 
are features of the songs, chants, dances and various lin- 
Buistic rituals that form the basis of these people's union 
in shared activities. Holdaway's (1979) sees them as: 

owe primitively satisfying, deeply memorable. and 

globally meaningful. Much of its [their] power 

comes from the sense of security. generated by 


repetition, “familiarity and universality. 


(op.. 57 58) 
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By allowing their children to select the stories that 
were inwardly satisfying to them, and by willingly acquiesc- 
doze to their “read it again" demands, the parents of Gillian 
gre venniter were providing the opportunity for their families 
Moeparticipave in the transmission of this oral tradition. 

The power of this tradition could be seen in the number of 
times some of these stories were read, and the continued 
enjoyment that was experienced by all those who shared in 


mie activity. 


Os vtinvesother hand), Kasren's sand,Sean's potential to 
€ngage in this kind of activity had been considerably reduced 
by the mother's book selection policies, since she was the 
BeeewoO read most frequently to the children. They did how- 
@ver, obtain this type of experience when the father read 
mocnem, and Kaaren, when the family was living with the 
grandmother, gained nine months of story reading that involv- 
ea a2 great deal of repeated readings. It was interesting 
m@ornmotve, that the mother, in response to @ comment made by 
mies investigator concerning the fact that Kaaren was read 
PomerepeLitively by the. grandmother replied: 

That's right! That was the time when I was 

mentioning to you that Kaaren could tell you 

eae story about the fish, in fact it was 

aggravating! 

Once again then, it. can be seen that what might seem 
to be a rather innocuous aspect of the story reading situa- 


tion may have a significant influence on this activity and 
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its subsequent effect on the emergent reading behaviour 


development of the children involved in it. 
The Parentst Story Reading Behaviour 


The story reading behaviours of the parents includes 
such aspects as the physical positions,.of the children, the 
book, and the parent, the manner in which the story was read, 
the way questions were handled during the situation, the 
pointing activity of the parents and the way participation 
Op une part of the children was facilitated and encouraged. 
mre relevant comments made by parents during the initial 
Interviews will be reported here along with the results of 
some observations made of these behaviours during the course 


of the study. 


In all families it was reported by the parents that 
Bhey always held the book being read in such a way that the 
child(ren) could see the print and the pictures on the pages 
of the book. Subsequent observations supported these re- 
marks and Gillian's father commented that: 

You have.to hold your hands very.carefully_at 

the bottom of the page so that both of them have 

So Uni nbLerrupted View, .otLherwise they tell* vou, 

They get upset when they can't see. 

In the case of Gillian's and Jennifer's parents they 
all reported, and this again was supported by subsequent 
Observations, that they would occasionally point to particu- 


lar words of special interest in the text or would run their 
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fingers along under the line of print. Gillian's parents 
commented, that whereas she would let them do that, Gregory 
her older brother, would not. None of the parents could 
report any specific reason for doing this other than develop- 
ing in the Pei tar en a general idea that there were words on 


the page and that they went in a certain direction. 


Kaaren's and Sean's mother stated that she never pointed 
ho ene print on the page but might occasionally point to 
BPercain features in the pictures for various purposes. Obser- 
vations made of her while reading to the children revealed 
Boe sne usually sat or lay in such a position that she could 
mot point to anything because she had to use both hands to 
mod the book. ~ The father, on the other hand did point to 
meee print DOCh to individual words and by running his finger 
meer under nedun the words. “He did this he said, as a result 
Of taking a speed reading course where a great deal of em- 
meets was placed On this activity, and he thought that it 
would help the children to develop their skill in knowing 
where to look on the page. He commented: 

Mcvess si dr. SO that they will realize i'm 

reading the book and that's where the story is 

Pomeie wt Yom, In Church. DOint Lo*the words of 

hymns as the kids like to sing along and take 

part in the service too. 

During the reading all parents reported asking questions 
of the children. Gillian's parents occasionally would ask 


questions about word meanings or some action that was occur- 
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ring or about to occur. Kaaren'ts and Sean's parents tended 
to ask questions concerning the moral of a story and some 
were deliberately aimed at stimulating the children's think- 
ing. Jennifer's parents however, tended to focus on what 
was happening in the pictures or the story. From observing 
the parents engaged in this process it was noticeable how- 
ever, that they seldom asked questions that the children 
could not answer in some way and they never, on any occasion, 
@liowed' their questions -to- interfere with the enjoyment of 
the story. «They all-seemed to be extremely sensitive to 
wust how. many. questions, they could ask before the child 


would begin to lose interest. 


A most significant feature of the parents’ story read- 
ing behaviour appeared when the children asked a question 
MmmouL the action in the story, a word meaning, or some other 
detail. These questions were always answered simply and 
directly. The most interesting aspect of their question 
answer technique was they would frequently use some family 
experience that the child who was asking the question had 


Deen snvoOolved in and could relate to. 


The-stylevof- reading used), by,»each parent: was extremely 
Faried,) bute almost.always, their».reading» was, of. very, high 
quality. They used good intonation, good phrasing and the 
speed of reading was usually closely related to the rate at 
which they talked. It was very noticeable that when the chil- 


dren engaged in reading-like behaviour with a favourite story 
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their phrasing and intonation patterns were adult-like 
although they seemed to be creating much of their own 


expression. 


The factor that seemed to be most significant as to 
mrether the children attempted to participate in the reading 
to any degree or not, appeared to be the pace at which the 
reading was done. The mothers of Gillian, Kaaren and Sean 
mended to read very quickly and unless they deliberately 
paused and slowed down during their reading the children did 
not attempt to participate by mumbling or reading along with 
Stem. nmonechesothéerehand the fathers of these children read 
Much more slowly and as a result of this, the children attempt- 
Poemto participate in the reading much more often with them. 
In commenting on when Kaaren started engaging in reading- 
Heke behaviour, her mother remarked that: 

i abi¢started¢withemysmother. ~She wouldaread 

slowly and give Kaaren a chance to think of what 

the words were going to be and read with her. 

All the parents made deliberate attempts to have the 
@niidren participate in the story reading from time to time. 
The mother of Kaaren and Sean however, did not start doing 
this until she began to allow the children to do some select- 
ing of books to be read and they chose books that they knew. 
When asked about pausing while reading for this purpose, 


Gillian's father remarked for example, that: 
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Yeah. Itye done it with stories T° know they 

know and enjoy and some of the words they seem 

Vor ce et lee stop and they till” finisn it. 
Sometimes they would deliberately change the words around 
Or miss them out altogether, Jennifer's father for example 
commented that: 

We try to involve her in’ the. story: and she 

friniehes ott words. Sometimes I tease her 

and say something absolutely wrong and she 

will correct me. 
merine the course of the obsérvational visits, the parents 


mere observed using these kinds of techniques, especially 


when reading old favourites. 


As could be expected then, the style of the parents' 
Peading and the various techniques they used to involve the 
Mmerbered if) the activity, all nad a role to play in the’chil- 
dren's emergent reading behaviour development. In most in- 
stances, without being aware of it, they were contributing 
Mepgglte Signiticant ways to the growth of their children's 
understanding of what was involved in the process of reading 
maeco Many Of the important skilis required for carrying 


Ouc the task. 


By making certain, for example, that the pages were 
clearly visible to the children and within easy reach, the 
parents set up the conditions for the children to become 
aware, at an implicit level at least, that the story was con- 


tained in the print and not only in the pictures. In an 
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attempt to make certain that the children began to develop 
their understanding of this concept, they would at times, 
indicate what and where they were reading by pointing to 
individual words and by running their fingers along under 
See lines of print. They were not only providing the child- 
Pen with the knowledge of what to -look at, albeit at a 
Puaqimentary level, they were also establishing for them 


eee, directionality principles involved in reading. 


Knowing where to look and what to look at have been 
mown. GO beuvery. impontantrin)jbearningsto read: Sartre 
(1964) for example, was able to describe quite vividly, how 
Srewas not until “he had developed this understanding, that 
hee was able to begim-to teach himself to read by matching 
what he was saying with what he was seeing on the pages of 
moeerrr hls Lavourite stories.” As a result of their study, 
Samuels and Turnure (1974) found that onee a group of child- 
ren who were experiencing difficulty in learning to read, 
mew Learned where to ‘direct their attention on the page, 
weir rate of progress became Similar to that of children 
making normal progress in learning to read. Clay (1966), 
who tested children's mastery of the directionality con- 
Penoious of print.on-entry! to school, foundsthat they varied 
greatly in their ability to perform the eye-ear-voice match- 
ing task she gave them. These children, who entered the 
etietructional setting of the school with their skill and 


understanding of the concepts involved in directionality 
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already developed, were children who generally seemed to 
find the process of learning to read relatively simple and 


made rapid progress. 


Again, by hearing written language read with all its 
nuances, pauses ‘and complex sentence structures, the parents 
were providing their children with the opportunity to become 
familiar with the language of books.” As Teale (1978) sug- 
pests: 

Byetwstcening to the printed word, children 


ean develop a“feel “for the patterns, «the flows 
the nature of written language. (p. 927) 


Children are born with the potential to handle the complexi- 
Beams otewritten.language, but unless.this. potential is pro- 
muaed with the opportunity to grow through immersion in 
meleben.languege being used.in its variety,of forms, the 
cognitive structures and the logical processes needed for 
understanding written language will lie dormant and undevelop- 
mae uastening to conversational language is not enough. Lt 
ages not, use.the much more, complicated structures so often 
found. in.written, language. .In Holdaway.'s (1979) opinion, 


the: 


Lack of experience with these encompassing 
structures of logical arrangements, temporal 
sequence, cause and effect, plot and so on, 
can present tremendous impediments in learning 
to, read. (p. 5%) 
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The parents, then, by reading to their children from a great 
variety of books, which Contained language that was frequent- 
ly rich and diverse, were providing them with this experience 


so.essential.to their development as readers. 


Pyecucouraging the children to participate in the read- 
ing, by completing sentences or by fitting in words omitted, 
the parents were again providing them with an extremely in- 
portant strategy used in reading. Smith (1978), in dis- 
Cussing the ways that efficient readers identify unknown 
mMerdas pOints Out that, although teachers give guessing a bad 
name because they see it as being "synonymous with a reckless 
Meek of thought,” this in fact, is the strategy that most 
meortcient readers wse. Smith,.on the other hand, equates 
meesccsing with the fundamental process of prediction which 
he defines as "the use of prior knowledge (non-visual informa- 
tion) to eliminate unlikely alternatives.” And he goes on 
tO state that: 

Guessing in the way I have described it is not 

fuct 4 preterred straterzy for beginning and 

Ppuentaearesders alike: s,ityisethesmost,»,efficient 

manner in which to read and learn to read. (p. 67) 
These parents, by encouraging their children to "guess" at 
HRE,UnSaid words, were providing them with the opportunity 
to begin to use and become proficient with one of the most 
powerful strategies for word-solving that they will ever use 
while reading... And to do this in a situation where success 


was almost always assured. 
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Finally, in the way that the parents asked and answered 
questions during the reading, and by the way they read many 
stories without interruption, they were providing their chil- 
dren with the opportunity to view the experience as a mean- 
ing oriented one rather than an accurate word identification 
one. The children were ea arora to SELL to imagine, to have 
their thoughts clarified or stimulated, and to develop a 
sense of story, all of which would provide them with an 
extremely sound foundation for their continuing reading 


development. 
Repeatedly Read Stories 


When children are read a-story, it.seems that an- almost 
universal request made by them is for the reader to "Read 
Pmeeeacgain.” All the children in this study commonly asked 
mort avourite stories to be .renead, pand discussions with 
mumerous parents of preschool children outside ofthis. study 
have revealed that they have constantly received similar 
meguescts., . It appears that, given the opportunity, young 
Meera remesre able to Sit and Listen to the same story, for 
gimost as many times as the reader is prepared to read it. 
hacer Surprisingly this behaviour has received very little 
attention from those interested in how children learn to read. 
Holdaway (1979) is critical of this situation. He states: 

Even in professional circles. people have joked 

tolerantly. about the tiresome demand of infants 


to have their favourite books read again and 
again, and seemed to put this down to the 
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quaintness of early childhood. As Holt (1975, 
pp. 85-92) and others have pointed out, as soon 
as we regard youngsters as being 'cute' we 
become, incapable of perceiving their behaviour 
accurately or taking its significance with due 
seriousness. (p. 39) 


The Attitudes of the Parents Towards Repeated Reading 


Previous sections of this report contain the reactions 
me parents towards being asked by their children to read the 
same story over and over again. Tt “was woted ‘that =the par-— 
ercs of Gillian and “Jennifer and the father of ‘Kaaren and 
Peer cord Nou On y;ecu tO rt in “any “ways *but “that *it «drove ‘the 
mother of Kaaren and Sean "bananas." Despite her vigorous 
@rstike. of the ‘task however, “she did report ‘having done it 
mre VyasGewitir wean in “particular? “because for "a “pericd 
memwas interested only “in two specific books. “During the 
maurese Of the study it was noticeable that she succumbed, 
with increasing frequency, to the children's pressure to read 
some stories again and again and this fact was revealed also 
oo nen daily entries .in The Readingshog of what she had read 


to the children. 


An interesting aspect of the repeated reading of cer- 
beavnestories was that.it.didinot necessarily ,occur at the 
request of the children. When a family has their first child, 
usually they do not have many books and of necessity, the 
Same books have to be read many times. Gillian's mother 
commented for example, that then Gillian was very little, 


she did not go to the library to get books and so: 
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They had the same books read to them over 
and over again. Whereas now we go to the 
library and get a new set of books every 
two weeks. She doesn't have the same 
repetition as_she used to have. 


So repeated readings may be a product of the availability 


of books as well as originating from the children's requests. 


BearecueristicosatethesBooks Selected for Repeated Readings 


The most common features of the books chosen by the 
children for repeated reading were that they contained lang- 
uage that was usually very predictable. Rhodes (1977) defines 
Serco iuality in terms of a story's semantic’ and syntactic 
meer euabalicty. “if a child can predict what the author is 
Boing to say, the story is semantically predictable. Pierre} 
€hild can predict how she/he is going to say it, the story 


memeyntactically predictable.” Rhodes” goes on’ to say that: 


Pre spe.cer a child can predict the content 

Band theelanguageie£f a story, the more 

Precictuable =the story 1s. “Predictability 

factors, therefore, reside in both the 

author and the reader. (p. 198) 
mee the parents commented on the fact that the books that 
became the children's most favoured ones had "rhyming and 
repetitive line" characteristics. One of the best, among 
a great number of examples is Sutton's, My Cat Likes to Hide 
in Boxes, which was given to all the children involved in 


the study and almost immediately became a favourite and 


was able to be retrived through reading-like behaviour after 
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only a few readings. Its pattern of language was as 
follows: 
The. cat from France 
Likes to sing and dance. 
Putewvocatslikes to hide in boxes. 
The cat from Spain 
Flies an aeroplane... 
The cat from France 
Likes to sing and dance. 
Pte Mys cat aikes toghide. in boxes. 
The cat from Norway 
Got stuck in a doorway. 


The cat from Spain 


The cat from France 


EGP esa 
Not only was the language and content of this story highly 
Beeoictable and cumulative, but the illustrations supported 
each new page clearly, with the cat hiding in different 


kinds of boxes each time. 


pome Of the,tities of highly predictable books have 
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already been referred to in previous sections of this chapter 


and some of the others the parents gave that were favourite 
books were: Seuss' Green Eggs and Ham; He Bear, She Bear, 
and One Fish, Two Fish; Galdone's The Three Bears; Carle's 


The Very Hungry Caterpillar and Biair's Three Billy Goats 


Ce big igh eae 


But not all books that were selected by the children 


for repeated readings contained highly predictable language. 
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It seemed as though almost any book could become a favourite, 
provided it was read often enough. The 55 books from the 
Disney Book Club that were in Gillian's and Gregory's lib- 
pery contained@very 1ittle language- of this kind,”yet the 
parents reported that Gregory used to be a0Le [tom read 

every one of these, not long after they had arrived in the 
mouse. Gillian, also could tread' most of these books after 
listening to them repeatedly. The father in commenting on 


the children's ability to do this remarked: 


We were surprised at the memory capacity of 


voung children... You know, to be able to spin 
off book after book after book from memory and 
virtually correct. You know - very few mistakes! 


Reference has already been made in a previous section 
Meethia Chapter to 'Gillian"s ability to “read" her personal- 
ized book, Bambi, Thumper and Me, the opening sentence of 
Which read: 

Gillian and Gregory, disguised as two fireflies 

from an earlier dream adventure, flew through 

the purple cloud in the doorway of Fantasy Land 

Forest. 

It can be seen that this language could scarcely be described 
as highly predictable. The mother reported however, that 
after this book was received by Gillian, she requested that 
it be read again and again, and within an amazingly short 
time could 'read' it with a remarkable degree ASN sit aay b apt - oe tie 
This investigator expertenced her ability to do this when, 


One Sunday morning during one of his visits to the family, 
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Gillian and Gregory came down to his room (which was the 
children's playroom aleniusie t+ 00s, Ween uN ee Gregory 
played with his toys Gillian climbed into bed and ‘'read' 


this book through twice with great pleasure and ease. 


Books that had unusual features, such as 'pop-up' 
eharacters, buildings .or ees moving parts ae reported 
as having a strong attraction for the cea cee Sean's 
parents found that he made Nicol and Pienkowski's Meg on 
the Moon a favourite. It appeared that he was fascinated 
by the words that were highlighted in the illustrations and 
maura tresd'sand pointyto these at the appropriate time. 
Illustrations such as those in Mercer Meyer's Just For You, 
Ghat contain tiny repetitive features like the spider and 
the grasshopper that are 'hidden' somewhere in every illus- 


mretion, also caused a book to become a favourite. 


wenmnvier, as welloas having a liking for books with 
highly predictable language, seemed to form a strong attach- 
ment for other books. such as Beatrix Potter's Benjamin Bunny, 
Samply because she liked the story. Around Christmas time, 
She also liked having some of her Christmas stories read 
repeatedly. Kaaren, towards the end of the visits, developed 
feereat liking for a story about a young girl who had to 
Beart tO wear spectacles. It tells of how she initially was 
ridiculed hy her peers, and how she eventually overcame this 
problem and became Successful andr popular. y Her Liking for 


the story seems almost certainly to have originated through 
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her identifying with the main character, since she knew there 
was a possibility that she may have to wear glasses in the 


Petit & « 


i, ean be seen then. that although books with highly 
predictable language, stood a strong panes of becoming 
repeatedly bene favourites with young ere een SEner Tacvors 
also influences their choices. One of these was the ready 
Meet teability of a book and the frequency with which it had 
been read, while unusual features, interesting illustrations 
meo nignhiiphnted words also caused’ books to be asked for over 
_emmcweroaroii, rhe story 1ttseelf and its" theme were criteria 
that seemed to exert a predominate influence on some chil- 
dren and just like the repeated singing of Christmas carols, 


meeeonal stories were read and reresd atlothe appropriate time. 
The Development of Reading-Like Behaviour 


Pereoune Cutluren involVvea if thie study engaged in 
reading-like behaviour to a greater or lesser extent. Gillian 
eererexample, could 'read' almost all the books in her home 
meerary trequentiy with a high degree of accuracy.’ However 
mice depree of accuracy Of her reading depended on the recency 
Meeeerequency with* which® the story had been read.” Jennadier 
had a number of books that were favourites which she could 
"read' with varying degrees of accuracy and a great many more 
that she could paraphrase by looking at the pictures. In 


these circumstances, the words she used did not always re- 
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Bemblesthose thatewere on the page in terms of their order, 
but the action, plot and theme were almost always reported 
very accurately. Kaaren and Sean however engaged in very 
little reading-like behaviour, although as the study pro- 
gressed they did so more and more. This may have been due 

to the mother becoming more flexible in the matter of book 
selection and allowing the children to more frequently select 


favourite books for rereading. 


In Gillian's case, her mother reported that reading- 
meme behaviour first started to appear in noticeable form 
between her first and second birthday while her nursery rhy- 
mes were being read to her. She was between two and two and 
One half years old, when she became very attached to and 
interested in Clarke's The Three Little Kittens and asked 
mipert tO be read over and over again. The mother commented: 

I don't know why she = that just became her 

favourite’ book ‘and she asked ‘to have it read 

every time we sat down to read. She'd bring 

up? The: Three™Little Kittens and that had “to 

be one of the stories during the reading. 

When asked how they thought Gillian went about learning 
to 'read' a story or when it became evident that she had 
started to do this, the parents were not able to be very 
Specific, and for interesting reasons. The father commented: 

It's hard to tell. How do you. know when a child 

tries to memorize?. She'd listen. Then all of a 

sudden she would repeat the whole thing, or 

repeat large passages of it. She. always paid 


very careful attention when you read it. I guess 
she was absorbing the story. 
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Both parents commented on Gilliants attentiveness during any 
story reading and how she would immediately correct them if 
they missed out any word or replaced one with another. The 
fact that she could do this indicated that she must have been 
covertly ‘following along' constantly without overtly parti- 
Cipating in the reading. The influence of the older sibling 
on the participation by the younger one in the story read- 
ing then became very clear in:this family. When asked as 
to when Gillian first demonstrated her ability to engage in 
reading-like behaviour the father observed that: 

iiwmesmOs tt. CULtSCOeDIn point with (Giillten 

because Greg was always around until he 

Sarees soOing, cOrsChool. 9lt was difficult 

toeegéet chim tobe iquietvand let Gillian 

recount the stories. oc eheuwOUuLdesorts ort 

demand or demonstrate that he knew this story 

or whatever. Gillian slways played a more 

HPassivesrohke wnsthatecontexto. *: 
Later when being asked about the children's and the parents’ 
questioning behaviours during story reading the father noted 
that he had to exercise some control over this: 

ae. Sometimes sl bvet cut ther scoffs because it 

becomes —- it's difficult to talk about Gillian 

along because Greg is on the other side and 

Shesstarts’ interjecting; hetgets "angry about it 

and sometimes the scene can get a little out of 

hanceso Lbpustitgent byec drry. ton twith tive rs'tory. 

The cOntrol that the older sihling exercised over the 
participation of the younger one was very evident in all three 


families as the study progressed. The behaviour commented on 


by the father was witnessed on a number of occasions and some 
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of the transcripts which demonstrate this will be reported 
and discussed in Chapter VI . It was also witnessed dramati- 
Gally in the case of Sean and Kaaren on one particular 
@ecaston, when Kaaren went into a tantrum and finally stormed 
out of the room, because the father was going to let Sean 


Nread*t one.of their: favourite stories.before she did. 


PraunemcHse Ot cenni fer and, Christopher the control of 
mne story reading. situation, by,the older child was not.as 
explicit but it was there constantly, whenever Christopher 
ehose, or was able to join the shared book experience situa- 
meonvoewbecause Jenniferewas far.more familiar with the stories 
Being read than was Christopher, she was constantly first to 
put in the word or words when the parent paused in his/her 
Memaings = Ohe was also the one who usually was able to not 
Buiy answer the questions asked by the parent, but was first 
SO asks any,questions as,well. Christopher, became, by her 
muEckKmess,) almost totally ,unabiewto.participate,actively in 
any reading when Jennifer was present. She did not have to 


try and prevent his participation deliberately. 


When asked when reading-like behaviour first appeared 
With Kaaren, the motHer was definite in her reply: 

Kaaren was a year and a half. She would look at 

the picture and would only say the sentence 

that was on the page. 
She knew that was when it appeared because that was when they 


Started living at her mother's. Reference has already been 
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made to the grandmother reading to Kaaren frequently using 
the same books, and encouraging her to participate in the 
reading, The mother reported that she now ‘reads’ to her- 
self and Sean on occasions and believes that she tcan actually 
read the stories: 

phe reads ion the couch, little stories: - My Friend 


and TheyGarbage Man. Whenever I sit down sandsread 
those to her she says "I can read those books Mon." 


The father also commented on her reading-like behaviour: 


Once when she was reading a book with large 

print from. memory, I thought she was actually 

reading the words as she did it verbatin. But 

S6ver time she has forgotten it. 

Another example of the older siblings' influence over 
the younger one was provided when the mother commented on 
Kaaren's 'reading' to Sean. She remarked that: 

Kaaren has been reading to Sean for quite 

some time. Sean has started reading to 


himself, but won't read to Kaaren, probably 
because she won't let him. 


mee Lather confirmed her judgement by observing that: 


She would say, "No, I'll read. I'm 

the oldest." 

With Jennifer, reading-like behaviour seems to have 
appeared when she was around eighteen months old and it began 


with nursery rhymes as the mother reported: 
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She would say the nursery rhymes she liked - 


Humpty Dumpty and Little Boy Blue. There 


wasn't much repetition as we kept reading new 


books. 
Although Jennifer would 'fill in words or tell the story' 
with a number of stories, with The Teale. Od Peaeet Bunny 
ene would just sit and listen, dsspite the fact that she had 
heard it many many times. he WOuld Rowever, corrects the 
moauner or father if they miscued during the reading of.this 
muory... Which indicated that-she, like, Gillian, was following 
meaner covertly.» but for a different reason partiy, than 


Serr lian. 


Jennifer obviously engaged in independent reading-like 
behaviour quite frequently. The mother explained that: 

Green Eggs and Ham she likes to read a lot 

Seow pene resdsechis one to her dolls... Lots 

of times she willl get.up,eafter she has, been 

put to bed and she will get a few books and 

in the morning we'll find them in her bed. 
meeenot only "reads! to .her dolis, but, will, as her mother 
Morea. on occasions 'read' indirectly, to her, through 
Christopher: 

Sometimes she likes to read to me. She says she 

ce cesding 7oO Chris. ‘bit sbe iseréally reading 

GO me. She stays with the story but probably 

reads. from the pictures, 
Jennifer appeared at this stage to be developing an aware- 


mess of the fact that there are words on the pages of a book 


and that these are what you have to read. Her father re- 
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ported that she had recently started to ask them if they 
Enew all the words in a certain book that they were reading 
to themselves and the mother had seen her pointing to the 
words in a book that she was ‘reading't to her teddy. Since 
Christopher would be unlikely to know that she was not read- 
meeeune words. toner way of thinking, It “would be “much 


Bearer to ‘read* to him than to Her mother. 


The parents reported that the children seemed to use a 
Mmeriety Of intuitively based techniques to gain mastery over 
mome Of all—~of their favourite books. <All the parents stimu- 
moved the children to participate in the story reading by 
mwsing an oral cloze-technique on words, phrases, and eventu- 
mee Lounger séctions of discourse that they were confident 
mae the children could produce from memory. Sometimes they 
meeecved On certain words, deliberately or otherwise, and 


were almost invariably immediately corrected by the children. 


Pmmciercase.OfgGililitan vand, Sean, At was obvious that 
they were participating covertly in the reading because of 
the attitudes of their older siblings to their participat- 
Bue Overtiy. Gillian's mother had noted however, that now 
Gregory was at school and she was able to read to Gillian on 
her own, the reading-like behaviour was appearing much more 
at the overt level, even to the Beene of Gititan telling 
her mother that she (Gillian) "would read now." The covert 


reading along that the children appeared to engage in would 
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on occasions reach the surface in a kind of ‘mumble reading' 
where they ‘read’ the parts they could, starting the words 
fractionally behind the reader and saying them in a subdued 


mumble. 


Another technique that appeared to ae used at times was 
reported by Jennifer's mother. This Paola d the mother read- 
ing a phrase or a sentence and Venmiiie x Leohioureaon witht that 
is she repeated the same words Senn Ase afterwards, using 
See same intonation patterns as the.mother. Gillian had also 
used this technique with this investigator, during the col- 
Mmeamoinreolr Cate for, the pilot, study..s,.She instructedsthe 
@ovestigator to stop. .reading so that she would read and pro- 
ceeded to echo read what he had just said. thesedact.Lhat 
Peover saviour didynoL reappear again until the,secondyiast 


Mmeeit meade tojher, home. will, be, discussed,in.Chapter.VI; 


Reading-like behaviour seems to have appeared early in 
Memwecitta Ss life through being read nursery rhymes and 
favourite stories, (or stories that became favourites) on 
meeeneavted basis. The predictable nature of the material 
meate read,.&almost.certainly facilitated its,development. 
The amount and frequency of its overt use by the children 
Pome ie time at which it Tirst appéared, seems to have been 
Beamccauly influenced by the child's position in the family. 
Older sihlings contrived, in various ways, to prevent the 
mouneer ones from participating in the reading either by 


giving them torders' to stop it, or by being quicker to pro- 
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duce the section of the story being omitted by the parent. 
Buy thejr actions, while possibly slowing down its “develop- 
menu, COULG nNOteprevent "It "from “becoming” part “eof their 


mrocher“s~or stster“s reading activity: 


Mhe significance of the young child "playing at being 
a reader’ has been seriously neglected by those who have 
sought to determine how young children go about the task of 
mecoming Literate: THis intrinsically motivated “activity, 
which resulted in these young eiitaren gaining=a form™of in- 
dependent control over their most loved stories, provided 
them with the opportunity to engage in as much self-directed 
"reading' activity as they wished, free from the intervention 
Of the adults around then. Buy jucteas in learning oral 
language, they could go back to these same adults for further 
immersion and/or testing of their own growing mastery of the 
megecess. Chapter VI of this report will examine and discuss 
this highly significant aspect of emergent reading behaviour 
in depth, through the transcriptions of the children engaged 


mrecne process “of “using “it: 
Attitudes of the Parents to Reading-Like Behaviour 


The reactions of the parents to the appearance of reading- 
mine behaviour in their children was positive in every case 
except for Kaaren'ts and Sean's moener who, found it "aggrava- 
ting" when it first started with Kaaren. This attitude did 


not seem to persist however, as during the course of the 
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study, she was observed on a number of occasions actually 
facilitating its development in the children. None of the 
parents actively directed any effort to have the stories 
deliberately memorized by the children. They seemed to see 
the participating on the part of the children as a means of 
enhancing the story time experience for all who were involved 
in it, as evidenced by Gillian's father's remarks: 

TT ertteuist. it was an indication of what’ that 

Revdsofpexpertencermeant to ThemactTorbetiablento 

eepeat it back. Not from just simply being forced 

eonrecaltetherstoryie Etewasrpnever ever *pMothenr: 

Never! ] pushed that way ever. But the delight that 

theyigethfromitelling»youiwhat the story is. Yeah, 

sure. — 1 enjoy that. 

Gillian’s mother however, saw the behaviour in the way 
that Holdaway (1979, p. 39) describes how many parents tend 
memview it. in answer to a question asking her how she had 
reacted to the children's reading-like behaviour she replied: 

Teer .LOUgnt sit was Gute! In fact it. amazed 

me how many stories they could memorize. 

In commenting on a question asking the parents if they ever 
praised the children for their reading-like behaviour, Gil- 
lian's father again referred to the way in which it enhanced 
the story reading experience, by stating: 

Yes! We were delighted you know. She showed that 

she remembered that much of the story, and obviously, 

not so much because she's achieved something, but 


because she did something she was really enjoying 
going. And doing if so that we could hear it... 
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Kaaren's and Sean's father also referred to the enjoyment 
he obtained from having the children participate when he 
read to them. He noted that: 

My favourite game is stopping before the 

sentence ends and getting them to fill in 

the blank. 

Jennifer's parents, too, looked on her reading-like 
Benaviour in a positive light but did not think that they 
moon any Steps to encourage it. The mother, in reply to a 
question asking her if she ever praised her for engaging in 
reading-like behaviour, replied: 

Vow r ee sne —regds me a story FE play along 

With her and ask her questions about the story - 

but not really “praise her. I give her encourage- 

Ment if° she says sheris going to read a story. 
eee ewalso thought that it had its* occupational uses as can 
memseen by this? remark: 

ie mM DUusye she will sex ner Dooks and’ read’ to 

BeLeauoLls Or wien sne oes sto bed, or early 

in the morning. 

Although some of them expressed surprise at the number 
Of stories their children seemed to be able to memorize, none 
Of them appeared to be concerned by the fact that much of the 
Children's ‘reading' of the stories was at times, less than 
accurate as far as the words on the page were concerned. 
They were impressed by the children's ability to retell a 


story, even after hearing it once or twice. When discussing 
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whether Gillian deliberately attempted to memorize a story 
her father commented that: 
She knows the story. She knows the content (his 
emphasis) of. the story. Almost any story ... 
sometimes when a new books comes for example, 
and R. (her mother) has read it to her and. she 
BHOWs + itTtoeme thesfirst time, she telis*me’ the 
story. 
He went on to relate how, on occasions, when driving her home 


meom Kindergarten, she would retell: a story to him, a story 


Ghac has been read to her that afternoon. 


Jennifer's mother also commented on her ability to 
Betell stories*by “stating that: 

phe, can relate the story read at nursery 

schoolsinvevery detail. 
mae tather saw the process of learning a new story more as 
mmuype Of absorption. He observed that: 

Prd own! Lethink ishée really tries “to ‘memorize “the 

Soorrtes.. Lt s more’ of an osmosis. 

Mromeuniese opservations of their children's ability to 
Pevellistories that they have Heard ‘on just a few occasions 
it becomes apparent that the parents were witnessing another 
important element in the development of their children's 
emergent reading development. By constantly listening to 
stories read to them, these children appear to have been able 
to develop a "story grammar" referred to for example, by 


Thorndike (1977) and Mandler and Johnson (1977). Through 
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Hows oing their scheme for stories, they experience little 
or no difficulty in comprehending these stories, and there- 
fore remembering them, as Guthrie (1977) suggests. Coupled 
with this, was their ability to develop control over the 
macterns of written language and to use this to reproduce 


Gheir stories. 


Reading-like behaviour then, whether it was expressed 
By an accurate 'reading' of the story, or by a paraphrased 
revelling, Was seen by the parents in a positive way. The 
mayor outcome they saw was in its contribution to the shared 
Mature of the experience, and the opportunity it provided 
for the children to become more involved in the activity. 
It was not seen as a means whereby their children might be 
able to set about the task of becoming literate through their 
Own self-directed activity with books. It was interesting 
tO them and it tended to be encouraged by them, but for one 


Prethem af least, it remained in the realm of being "cute." 
Environmental Language 


This study was concerned primarily with examining the 
development of preschool children's emergent reading behaviour 
in book experience situations. Any study of children's read- 
ing development however, must focus its attention on the 
children's growing familiarity with the function and the form 


Pre written langtage’™ Sincé *the -ehildrensof thetdeveloped 


countries at least, grow up in an environment that is littered 
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with written language being used functionally in a variety 

of ways, the influence of this language on the growing 

child's linguistic awareness and competence has got to be 
considered when examining the factors and processes in- 

volved in their reading development. The influences of the 
language of the roadway, the supermarket, television commer- 
GCials, food dispensers and gas stations, for example, should 
aeeebe examined. ..In this. study the examination. was brief, 
sufficient only to acknowledge the importance of environmental 


language for emergent literacy. 


Paespsrents Of the children in this study had taken few 
Bpecific steps to make their children aware of the language 
Sr the environment. They had all however, provided the chil- 
dren with their own form of environmental language in the 
home, by putting multi-coloured magnetic letters on their 
refrigerator doors. These were made use of in a variety of 
maven DUG primarily for the ‘children to compose words that 
mecame Significant to them from time to time. Words such 
as their own names, other members of the family's names in- 
eluding those of their pets, words from books that had caught 
Sheir attention, and some words from the world of advertis- 
aes sue as*+Coca+-Colavand, Pepsi.or,.a eurrent, breakfast 


cereal's brand name. 


Gillian's father reported that since he had started 
driving her home from kindergarten, she had commenced asking 


him what some signs said and/or meant. He referred to having 
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to explain to her what the various speed limit signs meant 

in the city and a one way street sign for example. The 
mother mentioned that Gillian would help her find packets 

On the shelves in the supermarket. From vs Very eariy age 

the children had accompanied her shopping and from when they 
were approximately two years old, "began spotting things on 
the shelves and naming them." This process of identification 
appears to have originated with television commercials, but 
the mother was not sure what cues the children were using 
moeLtadentify the appropriate packets, since colour, shape, 
pictures and language are all significant features. Kaaren's 
and Sean's parents had not taken particular notice of their 
children's knowledge of the language of the environment ex- 
Pepe that they were aware that both. of them knew when they 
passed McDonalds, Kentucky Fried Chicken or A and W Root Beer 
feens., they always recognized a "Stop' sign, but they were 
not sure whether the children were using the contextualised 


mereanes Or the words to recognize all of these. 


Jennifer was also able to recognize environmental langu- 


@ee in various forms as her mother observed: 


She can recognize 'Stop' signs, McDonalds, Burger 
King, etcetera. We had Kentucky Fried for lunch 
the other day and she carried the napkin around for 
two days and would point and say "Kentucky Fried 
Chicken" and something about "The Colonel makes it" 
anaeehen,/lt's finger Iiekin' gooda” 
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She also helped her mother with shopping by getting the items 
fereore cue lig for her. but the mother was certain that she 


used the colour of the label, rather than the words. 


It can be seen then that environmental language .in.its 
Various forms Was playing a part in these children's growing 
Drint awareness. The children's ab. 43 6y CO recooni ze 
commercial and roadway environmental language however, had not 
been verified from the parents, since unless they had 
asked the children how they knew what each logo represented, 
sney could not be sure that the children were using the print, 


rather than the contextualised setting to recognize the sign. 
Learning to Write 


Holdaway (1979), in discussing the work of Carol Chomsky 
meo7)) and Charlies Read (1970), in relation to his own 
Observations of the reading development of young children 
makes the point that: 

meee Lerns Of preschool behaviour it is 

clear that the incidence of writing-like 

behaviour complements reading-like behaviour 


and displays the same characteristics of 
personal initiative and approximation. 


bo) 

Of the three girls involved in the study, Kaaren appeared 
to be the one who was most interested in developing her writing 
ability and it seemed as if she was more interested in learn- 
ing to write than in learning to read. The mother reported, 


for example that: 
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Kaaren was printing before she went to 
school. [Church school at 3 years of 
age] She wasn't printing her name but 
she was trying to print. 


She learned to print her own name soon after starting church 


school and since that time had continued to extend her skill. 


Poermost “sienitficant factor sin Kaaren's early interest 
in learning to write however, appeared to be the correspondence 
that was occurring regularly between her mother and her grand- 
mother. Kaaren had adopted the practice of 'writing a letter' 
almost every day and these were sent occasionally to the 
Brandmother. The mother described what happened in this 
Pespect.as .follows: 

She sometimes draws pictures and then puts a 

few x's sand o's at the bottom and her name. 

Sometimes she does, you know, just wavy lines 

as D. [the father] indicated and signs her 

name. phe always prints it at the bottom. 


wpeometimes JI wrote things, little things ,to 
her Granny because I think Granny must get 


mEcecdsOt Dictures and scribbles., 1 try and 
get Kaaren to copy them, so we had: Dear Granny, 
morss you. Love, Kaaren. 


Kaaren, who by this stage was adept at printing all the 
mevters of the alphabet, would then copy what her mother 


mea written and it would be sent off with her mother's letter. 


Kaaren appeared to spend a considerable amount of time, 
almost every day in filling pages with letters, numbers, words, 
oy sentences copied from books... Most .of the,.letters .were 


made using the upper case forms, but she was beginning to use 
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lower case letters also. She had developed great confidence 
in her printing, and at the time of the initial interview 

With the parents, she had just taught herself to print ‘STOP' 
by copying it from a Department of Highway's manual, and had 


recently mastered 'SEAN,’ 'MUM' and 'DAD'. 


In an interview conducted with the live-in baby sitter 
towards the end of the visits when Kaaren was 4 years 9 
months old, the baby sitter was asked if Kaaren ever requested 
Ghat she read to her, to which she replied: 

No. She used to but doesn't anymore. She's 

more into writing letters and drawing pictures. 

mie does a lot oof that on her own. If she) needs 


help with a words she wants to write, she asks 
me DOMetL mesa t justi spell it for her. 


Mhen asked if that happened every day she replied: 


She is.pretty regular about printing. Kaaren 

Zs into writing words over and over again. 

When she learns a new word, she keeps writing 

1t -Over and_-over. 

Pree provic lO Olea emall writing desk and ,chair ,.the 
Besoy aveilability of plenty of writing materials,.the.assis-— 
mance, Of the.live-in baby,sitter and the constantly positive 
reactions and interest of her parents, appear to have been 
some of. the external factors at. least that set up the condi- 
tions of Kaaren's continuing efforts to master the process 
of writing. The regular sending and receiving letters from 


the grandmother could have provided a necessary stimulus and 
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purpose for her activity in this area of her literacy develop- 
ment. Most importantly however, the parents did not place 

any great demands on her to produce coherent written langu- 
age. They did however, make it clear usually, that words 

Mad a correct and an incorrect Saree but she was praised 


bor whatever she produced. 


Although Gillian engaged in writing activity, she did 
Hot do so with “the same apparent intensity as Kaaren. Where- 
as she always had a plentiful supply of books readily avail- 
able, and places to ‘'read' them, she did not have the same 
conditions operating for her writing development. She did 
moc, for "example, “have “a personal writing desk like ’Kaaren, 
and paper, pencils and crayons were not immediately available 
moener. Another ’factor that may have prevented her from en- 
gaging in a great deal of self-directed writing activity was 
merewepparent belief that any words she wrote had to be spelled 
Sorredctily. She could not engage in any writing activity 
unless her mother was there to assist her with spelling. 
moerecoa. the parents insisted on correct spelling, but it 
seemed that they may have, in various ways, established an 
mepecuacion for this in Gillian's thinking. She would happily 
engage in writing activity for long periods of time, but she 
always had to have an adult in her vicinity to help her, since 
the writing she was producing was to be read by somecné else. 
It was usually in the form of a Tetver. 4 thank you Nove, or 


a card of some kind. She had recently written a letter with 
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her mother's help, to a little boy who had been a friend 


when the family had lived in Alberta. 


The conditions for Jennifer to engage in any writing 
activity were similar to Gillian's. There was positive en- 
couragement on ene part of the parents, and materials were 
always available after a search, but she did not have a 
permanent place where she could sit down and write when she 
Wanted to. She could identify all the upper and lower case 
Better forms: and used to play a great deal with the magnetic 
mame; seOn ihe; netri geratorm doon,. constantly asking, which 
letter was which. Her parents reported also that she regularly 
mace Upper case letters using the cutlery on the table and 
Seking the parents to_guess what letters she had formed. Her 
mother, in commenting on her attitude to producing writing 
explained that: 

She can write her name and 'Christopher' 

amdsas very fussy with ‘the shapes of the 

Letters — willcerase stthem if, they .are not 

good enough. 
meLnough Jennifer engaged .in writing activity frequently, 
matt Ot mo tiwaSgedirected atapracticing producing letter, shapes. 
PrceoGiltbian jvitcappeared that «she jfelt that.she,could not 
meoauce \morelthan thatc«insself-directed.activity, .because of 


mhemneedsetotspellsetheiwords correctly. 


The most significant experience that Jennifer seemed 


to have with written language being used functionally, was 
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foerelavion to’ her library card for the books that her father 
Drought home from the school almost on a daily basis. The 
mother reported that: 

one, has.tO. put her name in the card. If her 

name isn't on the card she is quite upset. 

She can look at a.library card and recognize 

it her name is there or not, 
moe tather described how she could always tell him if he 
brought a book home that they had had on a previous occasion 
Gand, apart from being able to describe what the story was 
about, would quickly find her name on the card in the book 


meeprove her point. 


Sean was the only child in the study who, at the begin- 
Mere, Of the visits, had not displayed any interest in writing 
Dehaviour, nor had he begun to identify letters by their 
meme. Fart of this lack of interest may have originated with 
@eeniack Of Opportunity. The .small writing desk was consider- 
ed to be Kaaren's and he seldom was able to use it. Coupled 
Merneunbat., unlike Kaasren, he had never. had any need to learn 
MowectO write. When she went to her church school, she had to 
tearn to put her name on the pictures she had drawn each day, 
and to identify her name amongst a lot of others on her coat 
Pee at the school. These simple requirements seemed to spark 
an interest that had already begun to develop in Kaaren. 
Apart from these features, the constant sight of his sister 
engaging in an activity regularly that an did not really 


understand, may have dissuaded him from trying because of 
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the possibility of failure existing in his mind. Whereas 
With Kaaren at around 3 years of age, the mother and the 
current baby sitter at that mie had given her specific 
assistance in learning the letter names, to print the letters 


and eventually her own name. 


Timscans bejseeniithen, that. a variety of factors appear 
to operate in the home which eee the development of 
writing-like and writing Penentour. Pie@fact that writing 
Can serve a communicative function in the form of personal 
Metters.andstherlikes,)andyavsourcestof information, as in the 
eeee Of a child's name, can provide a child with the needed 
purpose to begin to experiment with producing it. An ‘'ex- 
perimental atmosphere' that is child-centered rather than 
adult-centered appears to be an important condition, so that 
the child feels free to engage in a process of trial and 
aro. Just AS in learning oral language. iauvenest, praise 
end frequent demonstrations of the process in operation on 
the part of the parents seem to help, and the provision of 
mueprece Of your Own’ to write, with the necessary materials 
being readily available, all appear to supply the opportunity 
Boreche child to begin to experiment with: producing written 


language. 


The nature of the relationship between reading and writ- 
ing at the preschool stage, has only recently begun to receive 
attention, (Bissex, 1979; Chomsky, 19713; Clay, 1975, 1977; 


Gillooly, 1973; Goodman, Kenneth and Yetta, 1978; Goodman, 
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1980; Read, 1975), but the evidence points strongly to the 
development of the two behaviours of reading and writing 
being intrinsically mutually supportive. Clave (POT Team 
a recent monograph, "Write Now Read Later: An Evaluation" 
offers a suggestion as to why learning to write may be 
necessary for learning to read. phe.concludes: 

Perhaps the challenge is this. How can we 

get young children to want to hear sound 

segments in words and to search for these 

Sn Mei Tai Diliarive?. That is worth think- 

ane about..) And) why is it easier to go Irom 


SoOundace OMrinte toan vyiee, versal That is a 
question worthy of an answer. pre ea) 


Television 


AJ1.the. parents involved in this study exercised some 


Pomurod over the children's viewing of television. If they 


thought the programme was "not suitable" the children were 


mot permitted to. view it. None of the parents viewed any 


programmes on a regular basis with their children, but they 
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meorscit. with. them on occasions. The amount of viewing engaged 


Mumpyertne, childnen ranged from very little in the case of 


Kaaren and Sean, through Jennifer who averaged approximately 
fee on. hour to .one hour a day, to Gillian. Her parents re- 


ported that she probably watched between two and two and one 


half hours daily, especially during the winter months. 


The most popular programmes appeared to be Sesame Street, 


Mr. Dress-up, Disney World and, in Gillian's case, The Six 
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Million Dollar Man. Advertisements were very popular however, 
and Gillian's mother for example claimed that: 

They [Gregory and Gillian] know every commercial 

I'm sure that was ever played on television. 
the father pointed out that the children would be playing 
while the television was on and making a lot of noise but 
See s00m ao a Commercial “came on the screen, they would stop 
and watch the commercials intently and then return to their 


play. This interest in commercials was also reported by 


Kaaren's and Sean's and Jennifer's parents. 


None of the parents reported any carry over from tele- 
Vision viewing influencing an interest in books, although 
Penniter"s mother reported that she would retell to her on 
GeeastoOls, -une story that’ had peen read by Mr’.~Dress=up. 

She also thought that watching television improved Jennifer's 
vocabulary but did not think that she learned anything more 
than letter names from Sesame Street. Commercials had their 
influence through the children recognizing various goods 
advertised in the supermarkets and so being able to assist 
tueir mothers with the’ grocery shopping, and Gillian, as has 
been mentioned earlier in the chapter, pressured her grand- 
father into buying a book she had seen advertised on tele- 
vision. Gillian had watched Sesame Street regularly since 


she was four years old but her mother noted that: 
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She does not appear to learn the kinds of things 

about the sounds of letters that Sesame Street 

tries to teach.’* She. does not seem to be able to 

relate this to words. 

And in another interview towards the end of the observational 
visits, she observed that: 

She's been watching Sesame Street for years and 

doesn't appear to pick it up. (Building words by 

"sounding out") I couldn't get. her to make the 

connection. I- think she watched it for entertain- 

ment value. 

Television appears to have played a minor role in the 
reading development of these children and did not seem to 
detract from the amount of time they spent with books to any 
great extent. The comments made by Gillian's mother con- 
cerning her learning from Sesame Street was confirmed when 
the investigator viewed the programme with Gillian on one 
occasion. From questioning her during and after the programme 
it was obvious that she was viewing it for entertainment pur- 
poses and not only could she not "make the connection" between 
the sounds and the letters, she was not interested in trying 


Preoonso. A Similar result was obtained when & programme 


was viewed with Kaaren and Sean. 


The major value of watching a programme such as Sesame 
Street appeared to come when Jennifer and Kaaren and Sean 
received copies of the magazine published under the same 
name. The parents reported that the children spent a great 
deal of time looking at them, and doing the various activities 


suggested. 
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Since the influence of television seemed rather slight 
on the children's reading development it will not be commented 


OW again in this report . 
Summary 


LHe cave renorvced in this chapter Gemonsrrated@etearly, 
Ghe range of factors which were operating to influence the 
reading development of these preschool children. Another 
feature of the data was that a number of seemingly innocuous 
conditions which were present in the children's experiences 
with books and reading, were seen to be having a significant 


effect on their emergent reading behaviour. 


The parents' own book experiences as children were seen 
Pombave a possible effect on the nature and extent of the 
DOOk Experiences that they were providing for their own chil- 
dren. Those parents who could remember the pleasure they 
experiented at being read to regularly as’ children and who 
had developed subsequently, a deep and abiding love of books 
themselves, were seen to bring a rather different: set* of 
BLGCLivuUdes and actions to the shared book’ experiences any the 
home, when compared with those parents who did not have those 
experiences as children. They started reading to their chil- 
dren mich earlier TImthelr tives trey mead amore Fire qientiay 
and “for Longer periods Of tine yrand they indicated clearly 
that they thoroughly erty ed sharing books with their children. 


Buey-evyen provided & “greater renge of books: in their ‘homes, 
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both in the form of home libraries and through books being 


brought into the home from outside libraries. 


The parents of Sean and Kaaren however, who do not seem 
to have come from book oriented homes, (which was certainly 
the case with respect to the mother) provided a different 
climate for books and SEE ORNS. They started reading to their 
children much later,.in the children's It Less, wuhbey »natbher 
rigorously controlled the frequency and duration of the read- 
ing that they did with the a ee and they looked on the 
task as a "duty" and as a means of "settling the children 
down before they went to bed." Their attitude seemed to be, 
as the mother expressed it, rather "mechanistic" and there 
was not the same sense of pleasure and mutual sharing present 


in the shared book experience in that particular home. 


None of the parents involved in the study, were opposed 
to their children learning to read before going to school, 
foie voey did not seem to want to teach their children-to read. 
All except one of them seemed to hold the view that learning 
to read was a rather formal affair, and that what was happen- 
ing to their children during their preschool years was pro- 
viding them with a preparation for the instruction that they 
would .receive once they «reached s~school tage.) (They pdid- «not, isec 
the book experiences that they were providing their children 
with as a means through which, they could learn to read. 

This was despite the fact that in the case Qk Onesdf gthe 


families, their eldest child had almost certainly learned to 
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read primarily through being immersed in books on regular 
occasions from the age of two months. Reading to their chil- 


dren was seen in the light of being a "good thing" to do. 


All the children involved in the study were seen to 
have developed positive attitudes towards books and reading 
and would happily listen to stories being read to them for 
long periods of time. The two children who were read to 
from very early in their lives, who were read to much more 
prequentiy and for longer periods of ines and who had par- 
ents wno ‘conveyed a-Teelinge of joyful’ sharing” in*® book’ experi- 
ence situation with their children, were seen to have developed 
much more powerful attitudes towards books and reading, than 
the two children whose reading experience started later in 
Enmetr san Ves and=whose parents’ were not = so book’ oriented. 
These children seemed to have shorter attention spans and 
to spend much less time in independent play with their books, 
than the two children who came from the more strongly book 


Oriented homes. 


The range and’ quality of books’ provided in*each of the 
homes was varied. Jennifer had an extensive library contain- 
ing a great number of excellent children's books written by 
reputable authors. She also had the benefit of books being 
brought into the home on a regular basis from her father's 
school library. Gillian's library was also extensive, but 
the quality of the books in it was of a lower level than that 


in Jennifer's. The large number of Disney books with their 
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popular themes but with less than memorable language made 

up a substantial part of her library. She did however, have 
a regular and large supply of mostly excellent books coming 
in from the town library. Kaaren's and Sean's home library 
was much more limited than those of the other two children 
and while they had some very POCdmeTttessinetheiy eotiectrion, 
many of them were seen to be of the supermarket" typert. sOnly 
One parent was seen to make specific use of author's names 


when selecting books to buy for their children. 


Pre nones Of eachsof thervehtildren received a copy of 
a children's magazine regularly and the arrival of these was 
fagerly awaited seby the rchiildréen.amhey all*had a*supply ‘of 
long playing story records with accompanying books which were 
pec d..wegubariy bydaliy the rchildren except. Jennifer, who 


apparently did not listen to hers often. 


The importance of the personal ownership of books was 
mMoL always recognized by the parents. Two of the families 
tried to impose a sharing philosophy on the children but the 
ensidren could always readily identify their own books. in 
Jennifer's home, she was able to exercise ownership over most 
of the books in the house and even had some specific books 
her brother was not permitted to touch. This virtual ex- 
clusion of her younger brother from the personal ownership 
of many books, may have been one of the reasons for his Lack 


of interest in and attitude towards books and reading. 
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One of the seemingly insignificant factors which may 
have affectedethe frequency of stories being:read onan in- 
promptu basis was whether or not a collection of books were 
readily available in the family living room. Kaaren and Sean 
were seldom read to on this basis and their books always had 
to be kept neatly stacked on the shelves in Sean's bedroom. 
They always had to put their books away immediately after they 
mereesinieshecowith them. In the case of Gillian and Jennifer 
Powever, there was aiways a pile of books readily available 
in the family living room and they were used frequently on 


an impromptu basis for reading to these children. 


All the parents reported holding the book so that their 
e¢hildren could see the pages of the stories clearly. All but 
one of them engaged in pointing to the print from time to 
time with the probable outcome of the children gradually 
developing their understanding of the directionality conven- 
mronseot printewandyok contributing -to their«growing awareness 
of the presence of print on the pages. The pace at which the 
parents read the stories and the way they paused at predictable 
points all seemed to be providing the children with an oppor- 
tunity to share in the reading actively. The parents also 
usually provided excellent models of oral reading which the 
children could subsequently emulate. This quality of expres- 
sive reading seemed to add to the enjoyment of the experience 


on the part of both the parents and the children and almost 
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certainly contributed to the children developing more posi- 
tive attitudes towards books and reading. It also probably con- 
tributed to the development of their implicit understanding 
and control of the intonation cueing system of written lan- 


guage. 


Another apparently innocuous aspect of the children's 
experience with their books, but one that was seen potentially 
to have a substantial effect on their reading development, lay 
an the selection of the books for the story reading. With 
Gillian and Jennifer, the parents allowed them great free- 
dom to choose most of the books for any shared book experience, 
but in the case of Kaaren and Sean, the mother tended to 
exercise control over,this aspect of the experience. When 
the children were given the opportunity to make the selection, 
they almost invariably chose books that had become favourites 
through repeated readings. When the parents chose the books 
Mowever, and this was eSpecially true of the mother of Sean 
and Kaaren, they tended to select new or infrequently read 
titles for the reading, whenever possible. The repeated 
reading of favourite stories was seen to provide the found- 
ations for the development of reading-like behaviour in the 
children which was to play an extremely important role in 
the development of their reading behaviour. The constant 
selection of new titles for the reading would not allow 


the children to begin to learn reading-like behaviour. 
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Reading-like behaviour was seen to occur in all the chil- 
dren involved in this study, but to a much less extent in 
Kaaren and Sean, than in Gillian and Jennifer, because of 
their irregular opportunity to hear favourite stories read 
and reread. It seemed that almost any book could become a 
favourite and the children could learn to retrieve it for 
themselves provided it was read to them with sufficient fre- 
quency. Given a free choice however, it was noticeable that 
stories which were either favourites with the children, or 
became favourites with them very quickly were stories that 
contained highly predictable language in the form of rhyme 
and rhythm. This language was made all the more predictable 
in some stories through the use of repetition and/or cumulative 
patterns. These stories were seen to be learned in a reading- 


dike behaviour sense, very quickly by the children. 


Most of the parents reacted favourably to their chil- 
dren's attempts to share in the book experience through 
reading-like behaviour. Only Kaaren's and Sean's mother 
found it "aggravating". They reported that it appeared very 
early in the children's lives, always in response to being 
read and reread some nursery rhyme or story. The parents seen- 
ed to have encouraged its development by occasionally paus- 
ing and encouraging the children to participate. They report-— 
ed that the children were usually quick to correct them if 
they read any part of a favourite story incorrectly. This 


would seem to indicate that the children were engaging in a 
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covert reading, or silent rehearsal of the story as the parent 
read it to them. Their reading-like behaviour apparently on- 


ly became overt when the conditions were suitable. 


ihe children were seen to use a variety of techniques in 
order to learn to retrieve their stories. Sometime they would 
"mumble" along with the parent as they read and as they became 
more familiar with the story they would participate by "read- 
ing", sometimes just behind the reader, sometimes keeping up 
with the reader, and then at highly predictable points, 
reading ahead of the reader. This could be described as "co- 
operative” reading. They also "echo" read by asking the reader 
to stop after a phrase or a sentence and then echoing that sec- 
mien. by learning to reproduce their stories in this way the 
children were demonstrating their abilities to "absorb" their 
stories, as one parent described it, and they expressed 
Surprise at how rapidly they seemed to be able to learn to 


do this. By so doing they were able to gain even more control 


over the patterns of written language and the story schemata. 


Reading-like behaviour, despite its rather obvious rela- 
tionship to reading was not seen by the parents as a& means 
by which their children might be able to learn to read. They 
were impressed and surprised by their children's ability to 
learn to reproduce their stories in this way and all but one 
of them enjoyed their efforts to share in the reading in this 
way, but as one parent put it, the behaviour was generally 


seen as "cute". 
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All the children demonstrated to their parents some know- 
ledge of environmental language, especially in relation to 
meLevis1on commercials, road signs and fast food outlet logos. 
ene chiidren seemed to be able to-respond to this highly con- 
textualized language because of its immediately functional 
nature. All of the children, except Sean, were making con- 
Siderable progress in learning to write also, and their inter- 
est in doing this appeared to come from experiences with 
written language that were personal and functional for then. 
the provision of a suitable writing desk and parents who were 
Meeuereuecto encourage, and+support any efforts of their ,chil- 
dren at producing writing were also seen as factors which stin- 
ulated them to produce writing. By developing in their chil- 
geen however, an attitude of thinking that everything that 
mrevewrOUue fad to be spelled correctly, was seen to make them 
dependent on having someone to help with spelling whenever 


they engaged in trying to write. 


It can be seen that the family backgrounds and book 
environments of children can and do play a highly signifi- 
cant role in their reading development in a great variety of 
Mmeoye.- the fLollowing chapter examines a specizvic area ofthis 
development in the form of the growth of the children's con- 


cepts about books, print and reading. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONCEPTS ABOUT BOOKS, PRINT AND READING 


in be O Giese kon 


Perhaps the most graphic description of one of the key 
problems facing young children in learning to read was given 
by Jean Paul Sartre (1964) in his autobiography Words. 

While the process of learning to read may not be as simple 
as Sartre describes it, there is an undoubted need for 

Pra Laren ta develop ‘an understanding, if not at the explicit 
Pevete Cerlainivy at the impbicit level., that their stories 
mre contained in the print: on the pages of their books. 
macyveneed tO know that if a. story is read today... when it is 
read tomorrow, the language on the pages will not change. 
They need to understand also, that the print follows a 
Berctain prescribed route through the book, and of course, 
they have to develop a high degree of eye coordination to 
follow that route. These directional conventions develop 
from the relatively simple, gross left to right eye move- 
ment across the page, to the intricate and confusing task 
of learning to match eye, and ear, and voice (in the early 


stages of learning) with the print on the page. 
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Feat. children are going to be tangent to read, 
or talked to about reading, they almost certainly have to 
have some understanding of the language of reading instruc- 
Bron. or as Downing, (1972) calls-it "the reading register." 
Perms such as “word,” "letter," "read" and “page” for 
esampie ald, have 1o be understood, as well as phrases such 
eee the first (and? last) Letter of the word," "the:-beginning 
Sandsend) of the story" and “the name (or title) of the 
story." Even some knowledge of the conventions of punctua- 
tion may help the young learner to go about the task of 
Mearning LO read in the traditional instructional setting 


more easily. 


Buuenuoueonly 00 Chitaren have to develop control 
Oyer the directionality conventions of print as well as 
the language if they are being taught to read, they 
would also seem to have to develop an understanding of 
WHat the process of reading involves. However, whether 
what the children have to know about the processes involved 
muereading has to be at the level of explicit or conscious 
G@wareness, or whether it. can> remain at-the implicit or 
tacit level of awareness has been an important issue for 
debate among researchers (Downing, 1979; Mattingly, 1979; 


Smitns#19'75)" 


Finally, the need for children to build, at _the 


implicit and/or explicit level, their understanding of the 
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funetions ofewritten language, has,to. be.examined in 
relation to*their progress in learning.to be literate. 

Per auBesustrokthstcontinuing Longitudinal sstudies.of the 
oral language development of children, Halliday (1975) has 
been able to identify a system of developmentally-based 
language functions that young children have to master as 

" 


~sneeressaryeandesuificientacenditions.forythe transition 


teOetheradult system (of. oral language)". (p..245). 


In this chapter the data pertaining to the children's 
growing knowledge and understanding of the language of 
meadtie, OL the “conventions "ot prine, or-mhe process* of 
Peedinre,- and of how they might go about” learning to read, 
will be reported and discussed in some detail. The 
development of the children's awareness of the functions 
Gr owrittven language ,* particularily through their experiences 
with environmental language and their writing behavior will 


also be briefly examined. 


Knowledge of the Language ofeReading 


Any study which examines the development of children's 
language should take into account the findings of research- 
ers such as Vygotsky (1962) and Piaget (1955). While 


children may use words in much the same way as adults, 
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their understanding of these words may be both different 
and far less comprehensive. Both Piaget and Vygotsky have 
brought our attention to the qualitative differences between 
the language and thought of adults and children. As far 
back as 1923 for example, Piaget (1955) noted that children: 
ee ere COrrect, Use Of certain difficult terms 
in their speech, and yet are incapable of under- 
standing these terms taken by themselves. (p..146) 
me a2 result of his observations, Piaget concluded that the 


children's awareness of the meaning of sentences precedes 


their awareness of individual words. 


It became obvious as this study progressed, that the 
children's understanding of most of the concepts they were 
using in relation to reading were changing, and nowhere was 
this more evident for example than in the word "reading" it- 
self. Ais oe onc en81s these Haldane n si math sesitudyiwereidinitne 
intuitive phase of Piaget's (1962) pre-operational period, 
they experienced difficulty in providing the investigator 
with reasons for what they were saying or doing. Because 
of this, many of the questions asked that sought explanations 
for certain responses, especially from the three year old 


children, received "I don't know" replies. 


The problem of the qualitative differences between the 
language of the children and that of the adults, the fact 
that the children's understanding of the concepts involved 


were constantly changing, and the difficulty experienced in 
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probing for reasons, all have to be considered when examining 
the data obtained. Although some of the data reported and 
discussed in this section were obtained from the observations 
et, tne children interacting with-their books, most of them 
were derived from the administration of the Reading Concepts 
Observational Scale, which was used at different times 
throughout the study. 

As _ could be expected, .all children could.use the word 
"book" correctly and could distinguish a book from a maga- 
zine, newspaper, or a comic. They all knew that what we 
usually did with books was read them although, as was reveal- 
ed through later questioning and observations, the understand- 
PegeGiawhoteawesdO when we read was very different from the 
commonly accepted meaning of the word. Sean (333), Jennifer 
(3;8) and Kaaren (437) all indicated that they could use the 
word "writing" correctly to describe that behaviour and Gill- 
jan at 4 years 6 months, during the pilot study period, had 
morormed the investigator that she could write her own name, 


and then proceeded to do so. 


The responses to the question as to what was usually in- 
Side a book were varied, and sometimes concrete examples had 
to be given to the children in order to obtain a response. 
Sean at 3 years 3 months was unable to respond to the ques- 
tion, but when asked at 3 years 4 months (during the reading 
of one of his favorite stories Sutton's My Cat Likes to 


Hide in Boxes) how he knew what to say when we read a story 
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he replied "There's words down this page (pointing). That's 
how we know." Then at 3 years 5 months, when asked what the 
investigator was reading in a book, he replied, "A story", 
and in response to "How do I know what to read?" he stated, 


et\Gos there's words." 


When Jennifer (3:8) was asked the same question she re- 
plied immediately with "Pictures." Then, as if to reinforce 
this response, when asked to show the investigator where to 
start reading in the book being used, did so by opening the 
Pook tO Lhe correct pages which had both print and a picture 
On them. She then turned back to the two preceding pages 
which were blank and carried out the following dialogue with 


the investigator: 


J: "No. We do not start here’" (Points to the blank 
pages). 

Pro Howndo yous, knowpwedon!t start here? 

J: We don't - There's some white paper. (Points again). 


Pe Why don't we start here on that page? 


J: No-ot 
tean Why? 
J: Because we can't see the pictures. 


Despite her obvious commitment to the pictures for reading, 
when asked later to show the investigator exactly where to 
start reading, she pointed to the words, going from left to 


rieht ecrose thes top, Lines of, print. on, thesfirst page. 


Kaaren (437), like Jennifer responded to the question 
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with "Pictures", but later in the same interview stated that 
"Letters have to be on the page before you can read." A 
month later in response to a question concerning what she 
Saw in a book that told her what to say, she pointed to the 
words on a page of a book that she was 'reading', and said 
"Words." Immediately after this however, she described in 
detail, how she had gone back through the book (My Cat Likes 
to Hide in Boxes) to find out from the pictures, what to 


"read' on the succeeding pages which repeated in cyclic form, 


what had been introduced previously. Her comments were as 
follows: 
hae I went, backwards. 


eerie woe G10 vou Jl ook at? 

heed Co UT Gok. 

Pe hth one. pL CLures.. 

Ree Lean. epecause [Lo torgots whet it's telling me. 


PemaenoverCOUuLdM Ut yOu LOOK aL «the words here to tell 
you what to say? 


Ke Because I forgot what these words said. 


When Gillian was asked at 4 years 6 months what was 
usually inside a book she responded immediately with some 
enthusiasm, "Stories!" When probed with "anything else" 
questions she stated that there were "Pages" and "Letters". 
Asked if there were any words in a book she pointed to the 
print on the page generally and replied, "Yes. There's a 


word." She then pointed to "one morning" as a word and then 


and then to "Babar" with the comment "There's another word." 
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Asked what she looked at when being read to she replied, 
"The stories. You look at the stories. At the pictures and 
the letters." She responded to the initial question at 5 
years 7 months with "Pictures and words," and a month later 


with "Stories, letters, words and pictures." 


It could be expected when asking questions of this type 
of children who,were not reading by staying with the print, 
that the predominant response would involve reference to the 
pictures. The strategies they were using at this stage of 
their progress in learning to read, were greatly dependent 
On the pictures. \Even when Gillian,,at 5 years 11 months 
was beginning to make quite extensive use of graphophonic 
information while engaging in reading-like behaviour, was 
asked what she did when she was reading, she replied: 

book yat athe swords. weNobhe Looksat the tpictures i «rHere 

(pointing to a page of a book she was reading), I 

can see both words and pictures. 

Sean's (3;4 and 3;5) positive responses concerning the 
fact that. there were words on the pages, may have been the 
results of his rapidly growing awareness of print. An 
exahination of the bédtime story reading that he had been 
engaged in for a period before the interview revealed that 
Nicol and Pienkowski's Meg on the Moon had been read several 
times to him by his mother and the investigator. This book 
contained words «like »“BOQM‘ ca" But Ruth; bist ioff'teand 
"Splash," which were incorporated both into the pictures and 


the text and Sean had, for the first time, started to point 
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to these words as he vigorously participated in the reading. 
His father also, had been reading Einsel's Did You Ever See 
to and with him at this time and Sean was able to participate 
in the reading by completing each question in the book by 
saying the simple word that was on the following page (e.g. 


"Did you ever see a shark? bark?). 


The mere fact that children refer to what is read in a 
book as words, does not mean necessarily, that they have a 
elesar understanding of what..a_.word is, nor does it indicate 
that they understand fully, their role in reading. Kaaren's 
skillful.use of.the. pictures in her reading of the repeated 
lines of My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes because she "forgot 
what the words were telling her", is an example of this. 
Here, as she usually did when she was engaged in reading- 
Pike benayi our and her memory.for the, text. failed her, she 
Domi oneupictLures, to provide her with the, necessary cues. 
Bounce children may -Know that there are words and letters on 
the page and that these marks are used in reading in some 
mysterious manner by whoever reads to them but since they 
ean 'read' their favourite stories by using the pictures 
and their memory for the text, they may reason that they 
do not need to learn how to use those black marks on the 


paper. 


None of the children had any difficulty in demonstrat- 
ing that they not only knew what a page was, but that they 


knew where the top and the bottom of a page were. Only Sean 
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(333) was uncertain where the beginning and the end of the 
story were, pointing generally to the front and the back of 
the book and not the words. All the children knew where the 
front and the back of the book were. Jennifer's mother 
reported that she had observed Christopher open a book at 
mer sbiack Sone viay Ai triennifercthent took tit. -fromthim, opened 


Be atetheriront sand *then gave it back to him. 


From his study of 117 four-year olds in New Zealand, 
the majority of whom came from book-oriented homes, Barney 
(1976) found that 80 per cent were able to identify the front 
Grea, eook Vaccurdtéedy i fe aper cent icould point to the top-and 
the “pottom'’of thé page and ‘the same percentage could identify 
a page in response to the questions "Show me a page," and 
Btetthistaipace?” <(p.tkT) or tht can ‘betseen «therefore; xthat 
even though these concepts appear to be very simple, not all 
four-year olds, in New Zealand at least, have apparently 


mastered them. 


In response to a question asking them to indicate where 
the name of the book was; all the children pointed correctly 
to the title on the cover although Jennifer (3;8) pointed 
also to the author's name. Sean (3;3) was looking at the 
Sesame Street magazine and pointed to the title and said 
"Sesame Street". A month later he did the same with the book 


My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes, although his pointing was not 


accurate in the eye-ear-voice matching sense. He did 
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however start at the left and move his finger across the words 
LOashe Taight.as Jennifer’ noted that the title page was differ- 
ent. from the cover. She observed: "No. It isn't the same 
‘cos it has these letters" as she pointed to the words 

BWei tbenpand)ilidustrated” on’the title™page. “At 3 years 8 
months, she was already becoming alert to what was on a page 


an thesformmeofeprint: 


Both Kaaren (438) and Gillian (5;4) not only knew that 
Peres ti tlesor ebbheibhGok waeseonethetcover but ‘that it was also 
Onetheéstithe pagey sGplttan (5:7) actually read the title of 
the test booklet Mother and Jennifer Go Shopping and eye-ear- 
voice matched exactly as she did so. When asked why books 
have names she replied, "Because so we'll know which one 
we're -looking, for 2". Just prior to’ that however,” she had 
informed the investigator that she found her books by look- 
ing at the pictures on the covers. At 4 years 6 months, 
after the investigator had finished reading two of her books 
Premanois tea that hée=read the Dist of titles and sauthors 
agnside the back covers of the books. While they were being 
read she commented on a friend having one of the titles, and 
that her grandfather had given her one of them. She even 
started echo reading the titles and authors' names after 
the investigator had read each one. She appeared to be very 


interested in the titles of books and the authors’ names. 


Kaaren (4;8) demonstrated that she knew something about 


how books were made when she replied "Made pictures and 
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words" to a question asking her how the story got into the 
book. She was then told that the book was written by Eve 
Sutton and illustrated by Linly Dodd and, after clarifying 
what illustrated meant in response to a question from her 
concerning the meaning of the word, the following dialogue 
took place: 

K: And he wrote- 

Tomer evem oy — Theat sea Lady's name, Eve Sutton. 


ke. A gird made it! And is this a man? (Points 
to the i2Mustrator's name )’. 


weeoenoO inky’ s, a lady too. 

K: Two ladies make the book! 
Kaaren appeared considerably surprised and impressed by the 
Pect thet ‘ladies could make books” and during the next 


months commented twice more on the fact that "Two Girls made 


this book." She also asked if another author, Roger Har- 
Meeaves owas | ...8 tan or a girl" and if Eric Carle (A Very 


! 


Bunery Caterpillar) "was a boy." 


From the observations made by the parents reading to 
their children it was easy to see where the children's abil- 
Mey 10, 1dentary the trtiesror?theVstontestecame from .yothey 
Biways Started the”’story bys réading”  thestities on the cover, 
frequently pointing to it at the same time, and often read- 
ing it again on the title page. Sometimes they would read 
the author's name,(Gillian's parents did so invariably) and 
sometimes they would discuss the title, especially if it 


was a book that was being read for the first time. 
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Perhaps the most interesting features of this aspect of 
the questioning of their knowledge about books was Kaaren's 
response to finding out that women could produce books. 

Up until’ that point in her life, she must have believed that 
only men could do so, which provides yet another example of 
the bias our culture gives to the roles available to the two 
sexes. The way this little girl responded to her discovery, 
was as if she was already seeing herself as a future author- 
ess and her obvious fascination with writing could now lead 


somewhere. 


Tt was not expected that the children in “the study 
would possess very much specific knowledge concerning the 
names and functions of the various punctuation marks used in 
Written’ language. In Clay's (1966) study, ‘only a quarter 
of the children at 5 years, half at 6 years and almost all 
at 7 years could give even the simplest of explanations 
("tells you when you've said enough") for a period, or a 
Prulretop as tt +s calied in New Zealand. Only Gillian 
(5:7) could give the label for the period and at 5 years 11 
months she explained in response to a question, that you use 


it "...after someone was saying something." 


Jennifer at 3 years 8 months did not appear to have any 
knowledge of punctuation but Sean at 3 years 5 months, while 
being read to by the investigator, pointed to a question 
mark and said, "Dis is a question mark - wight?" He later 


repeated the observation while Did You Ever See, which has a 


".pahdd enon galyee sav énosmos 


Oe 
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question mark on every page, was being read. His understand- 
ing of their function was not checked unfortunately, but 

when Kaaren, who knew the label for a question mark was asked 
why it was put on the page, replied, "So people won't go 
Sversit ana gq On to the other side." pointing to the right 


hand page. 


Whereas the parents were consistent in drawing their 
chidldren's attention to the titles of the stories read and 
the children developed their knowledge in this area, they 
mere observed only on rare occasions to refer to the various 
punctuation marks in a story. Apart from there seldom 
meange a need for them to do so, the concepts are extremely 
Soe tract and their function generally very difficult to 
explain, except perhaps for the question mark, so parents 
mended to ignore them. The result was of course, that until 
mre children started to write, there was little effort made 
to have them learn to recognize them and understand their 


role in written language. 


The children's knowledge of the terms "word" and "letter" 
was checked by using a page in the test booklet with a single 
line, .of print .on it., They were asked.to use two pieces ,of 


"close the .curtains until 


cardboard as "curtains" and to 
we can see just one letter." All the children could complete 
the task with ease and confidence. Similarly when asked to 


show two letters, no difficulty was experienced. Sean (333) 
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and Jennifer Cae) however failed on the task that asked 


them to show "just one word," 


Sean isolating a. letter and 
Jennifer the last three letters of "favourite," spelling 
them out in the process. Kaaren (4;7) initially isolated 
the same three letters, but given a second attempt showed 
the word "favourite." Gillian (5;7) immediately revealed 
the word "cereal." Sean and Jennifer showed two letters 


when asked for two words, but Kaaren and Gillian had no 


Mrnerculcey With this task. 


Although these results are very interesting, an exam- 
ination of other data obtained from a number of observations 
indicate that the children's understanding and use of these 
eoncepts was not always consistent with their responses to 
these questions. Sean's (3;4) father for example described 
how he was surprised when he was reading Dr. Seuss' "The 
Sneetches,’ to have Sean suddenly point to two words and 
Porrectly say. That word, says, ‘in’ and. that word says,'out'. 
When asked if he could .find the words anywhere.else_on the 
page, Sean proceeded to find them in two places. Ona 
previous visit, this investigator had been reading the same 
book to Sean and he had expressed an interest in the two 
words which he saw on a machine in one of the pictures in 
the book. He was helped to identify these words and appar- 
ently wanted to demonstrate his knowledge to his father, He 
was also able to point, on request, to the words "bake" 


and"end" in the book Did You Ever See, although these words 
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were isolated on each page and the task was therefore a much 
simpler one. At 3 years 6 months however, he failed again to 
isolate one word with the "curtains" when asked to do so 
isolating a single letter again. When asked if there was 
anything wrong with the line of print where all the spaces 
between the words had been left out he replied, "That's 


MiG Gswrowgunteitettzbeks {a Idneseword ?' 


Gillian (5;7) who had demonstrated complete confidence 
when asked to isolate letters and words during the adminis- 
tration of the Reading Concepts Observational Scale, when 
asked how many words there were in "Boo Bee" while a story 
mee Deine areadswurtherer, replied g¥vafiteracounting the letters, 
foi. |'Thetneéxtewordnin.the book was "Whoa!" and after 
reading it the investigator asked her to find the word that 
gays IWhoab) Grhlianrpointed tcorréctiyuto itsand'was then 
asked how many letters were in the word. She counted to 
weve and was then told that the last thing was an excla- 
mation mark and not a letter. She was asked, "How many words 
Pe thet? Ghee that just one word?”, to which she replied 


“Four #" 


Again when the Reading Concepts Observational Scale was 


being administered Gillian (5;7) was able to distinguish 
between "Coke" and "Coca Cola" and was able to do so 
immediately by pointing, but she caused her father to become 
rather non-plussed over her response to some of his questions 


in this area. Gillian (5:7 ewareeatarting to 'read' Three 
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Little Kittens to him and the following discussion took 


place between them: 


G: 


wus 


F: 
Later when he was discussing this experience with the inves- 


tigator he called Gillian into .the room and the following 


Three Kittens (for Three Little Kittens) 
LEeee iG Tcenss: 

Three Kittens 

How many words is that? 


(Counts letters in "Three") Five (Pointing 
to the title). 


Five? Faveetetters..0.K. 


dialogue was recorded: 


He 


How many words is that sweetheart? 


(Points to the title on the book the Three 


Little Kittens). 
Thdseaone?-(Points to "Three." ) 


How many words are there? Count just the 
words. How many words are there? 


Just the letters are there. 


Not the: letters -~the.words... How many, words 
are there in the title? 


One 


That's one (Points to "Three") What's this? 
(Points to the remaining words) 


Two. Three. 
What's that word? (Points to "Three") 
Three Little Kittens 


Three words eh. (With a note of despair in 
his voice) 
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It can be seen that these children's understanding of some 
of these concepts was somewhat flexible and that they used 


‘letter’ and 'word' for example, interchangeably at times. 


The difficulty young children experience in mastering 
these concepts was revealed also in Barney's (1976) study. 
Be reported that only.50.per,cent ofsethe«lifefourryear old 
children he tested could isolate one letter, while a slight- 
Peelarger number of 5 per cent could isolate two. He found 
Beat .U per cent could isolate one word and 19 per cent two, 
and hei speculated that the manual dexterity required for 
manipulating the cardboard window, may have caused the 
Purrerence to be in favour of the two words and letters 
task over the one. Clay (1972) for example found that 
between 40 and 53 per cent of her sample of 100 five year 
Olds could consistently identify one letter, one word and 


Boemtrrs. Letter oof a. word. 


(WeeGuiwcer a uCcer Geach fete reoOLatanraehne tirst Letter of 2 
word and then the last letter, only Gillian (5;7) completed 
both without difficulty. Kaaren (4:7) on her first attempt 
revealed the second letter of "Jennifer" and then did the 
same thing again when asked to repeat the task. However, 
when asked to use another word she immediately isolated the 
letter "t" of "takes". and on subsequent testing did not make 
any further errors. She quickly isolated the "r" of Jenni- 


fer" for the last letter task. Her selecting of the second 
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letter of "Jennifer", may have been the outcome of her differ- 
entiating between upper and lower case letters in words. In 
her writing, she almost always used upper case letters, but 

On one occasion when she was asked why she used "big" or "capi- 
tal" letters when printing her name she replied, "Oh! You 
want me to use grown-up writing. 0.K.", and then proceeded 

tO use lower case letters for her name, except for the 


rettier "KK". 


Sean (336) could not indicate the first and last letter 
anea word’ and he*knéw that he was failing’ at the task.» He 
immediately began acting in a babyish manner presumably 
tO ° take the attention of the investigator away from his 
failure. Jennifer (3;8) despite the fact that she recognized 
her name on the page, isolated the "J" and the "e" of her 
Pamevasvthec first llettercofia wordescShe wouldenoty attempt 
eoweSotacenrthe 2astn letter, buteproceeded* totspelllout 


part of her name by using the letters "J-e-n-n-i." 


The studies that have examined the development of 
children's understanding of the terms related to reading 
Bno-the relationship this has to learning to read, have 
usually been conducted with children, after they have 
entered school. Clay (1966, 1972) for example, found that 
even after one, and in some cases, two years of instruction 
in reading, a number of children still had not mastered some 
of the terms used in the teaching of reading. Downing 


(1979) listed seventeen studies starting with Reid's 
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(1966) in Scotland and ending the DeBellefroid and Ferreiro's 
(1979) in Belgium and Switzerland and concluded, as a result 
of his examination of these studies: 

eet eSeeMe Clearatbat tt is normal tor most 

Deginnens Locentersthe taskeort Learning to 

TeSsGein gecteces. OTe cognitive contusion ebout sine 

characteristics and purposes of reading activi- 

ties. (p. 9) 

Downing's conclusions seem to be clouded by a number of 
problems which have seldom been acknowledged in studies which 
have examined how young children go about the task of learn- 
Premcoeresa. ine 10e8 that young children begin to learn to 
Peeurwoniy wien they enter school and commence receiving 
instruction has been with us for a long time now. So called 
"reading readiness" programmes and the term "beginning read- 
er” continue to reinforce this belief... Again, the "cognitive 
confusion" concept as a cause of reading difficulty has been 
with us since Vernon (1957) first proposed it and Downing 
(1979) has argued that: 

Sete wCOnMicavVe cOHLUSIOnN 16 4 Lundamental 

Slaerectetico rut Ceotereadine tai lure. then the 

fundamental characteristic of reading success 

muct be cognitive clarity..(p._6) 

What does not seem to have been considered by many of 
the writers and researchers in this area, is that the cogni- 
tive confusion the children experience in learning to read 
may well be the product of the type of instruction they were 


receiving. Tovey (1979) describes what he believes to be 


the current, most widely held view of teachers, of the 
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process of learning to read. He writes: 

Learning to read is frequently perceived as a 

Ver veiroricult tock. hase point oie vlewhie passed 

in part on the traditional belief that one learns 

to read by first learning the names of the letters 

of the alphabet, followed by the sounds they repre- 

sent. Then these letter-sound relationships are 

appl ie dvelLet Germsby, Letter) and word iby word until 

a sentence has been "sounded out" thus obtaining 

meaning. Although most educators would probably 

deny such a view of reading, it appears to be 

impbicit im much iof today's reading instruction. 

Cn ce) 

ibd. thi s* cam fact the icurrent, ifseonewhat oversimpli- 
tied. view, of most of; our teachers who implement reading in- 
Srer7cr Lod form;ehid dren during, theimifirs st two sor? three 
years of school, then there would seem to be a strong pos- 
ibality of at least some, of those children becoming cogni- 
tively confused. The type of instruction described by Tovey, 
Teauires rohe; teacher, to make, regular use’ of much» of the 
formate Languages of. reading.» However, ithe) results: of- ithe 
current study reveal that, even with a great deal of 
experiences With) written, Languege.,» children, may take’ a: long 
tame; to assimilate, these concepts ani the Piagetians senses 
The abstract nature of the terminology required to describe 
the concepts and processes involved may be too difficult for 
CHertdren to deal with at this tece of their =develoumenc. 
Instructional procedures which assume that young children 
have mastered these concepts, or that the mastering of them 


is a relatively simple learning task, may well be setting 


up the condition for cognitive coniusion to occur. 
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It can be seen that while their understanding of the 
formal language about reading was still in the process of 
being mastered, the four children in this study were learn- 
ing a great deal about reading, about books and written 
language. They were also learning to read. Even though 
they .could not answer all the questions asked of them or 
Serry.ouvt all. the tasks required of them, they could 
scarcely be described as being "cognitively confused" or 
lacking in “cognitive clarity." Gillian, despite her 
problem with the ones Ue of “words “and “Jetters"”, was 
meri usane words and letters in her writing” and enzaring 
in a tremendous amount of activity with DOOKs through 
reading-like behaviour with the greatest of confidence. 

He will be seen by the™data reported later’ in this report, 
she was beginning to use the graphophonic information on 
the page to reconstruct the story without being dependent 
Perel vrOou scr memory 1Or toe. wext “and the pictures. Her 
parents had tried to interest her in learning the "sounds 
or the letters" but she appeared not to be interested, nor 
did she seem, as her mother described it, "able to make the 


connection." 


All of the children involved jin ithis study seemedeto be 
engaged in the process of building their own understanding 
of how written language worked, and to be following the 


procedure described so aptly by Forester (1975): 
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As researchers in the development of children's 
thought and language have pointed out, in order 
tormakera.concept his own, a,childshaseto 
traverse all the intervening steps needed 
toy, deved oped taifhe.~issever, gcoingeto.apply 
it spontaneously. (p. 64) 
It was evident, that for some of the concepts examined the 
traversing of all the intervening steps was a long and 


involved process, and dependent on a great variety of 


experiences with written language. 


Thea Conventions of “Print 


in order, to discuss more of what the children under- 
moeand, about the conventions of print used in their books, 
meer1ous questions were asked of them, using the book which 
accompanied the Reading Concepts Obervational Scale (see 
Appendices E and F). Their mastery of the general direc- 
Brana ey eskilis and the more specific ability of matching 
their eye, ear and voice with the print were examined also, 
from time to time, when they were engaged in shared reading 
experiences with the investigator. Rather than.report 
the data sequentially as it was obtained from the adminis- 
tration of the observation scale, the information has been 
examined under the headings of directionality, eye-ear- 


voice matching, unusual print and letter form generalizations. 


Directionality 


The range of the directionality concepts possessed by 


the children and examined here, involves their understanding: 
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1) that reading normally starts with the first word on the 
TittcelLinesor printson the left hand side of -the pace of. a 
Hook; .2) that the print on the page unfolds from left to 
right across the page and returns to the first word in the 
next line; and 3) that it moves in this manner down the page 
Soi tletie, Laspaword is reached. If there is print .on both 
pages of an opened book, their understanding that it moves 
Prom the bottom of the left hand page to the top of the right 
hand page, was also tested, and questions were asked as to 


May we turned the pages of a book as we read it. 


pean “appeared “to be "at “a "transitional stage in his 
meaersucanding “of where the story started in the book. On 
mea OCcastoOns at S years 5 months, after opening the book 
we une correct page, "he pointed in a général manner to the 
Poaatcelane, Of print on the first page, but iater during the 
Rome Session, pointed exactly to the first word on the page. 
At 3 years 4 months he pointed to the first word on the last 
dine on the page and then moved his finger up to the first 
mord on the first line. Two months later at 3 years 6 
months when asked to point exactly where we would start 
reading on a page, he pointed to the last two words on the 
page quite methodically and precisely. Whenever he ‘'read' 
the titles of some of his favourite stories however, he 
ususlly pointed correctly to the first word in, the title and 
then ran his finger across the page in a generalized manner 


from left to right, sometimes pointing specifically to some 
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Gta cnel words . 


Jennifer (3;8) as reported in the previous section had 
BooOrtiscuLyy in Opening the book “at the first page to "be read 
and pointed in a generalized manner in a left-to-right 
progression across and then down the page, as the words were 
read. hater in the samé session she was able to indicate 
where to start reading on the page exactly. She was ob- 
served at 3 years 9 months teaching her younger brother 
GOnristopher (2:5) to “read"*BinsSel*s Did You°Ever' See, and 
tm the process*was pointing exactly to the first words on 
the pages. She also demonstrated that she knew that words 
mere Spelled Irom Lert to right:* "At “S years-10 “months*she 
offered to spell the words "Keep Out" and "Welcome" from a 


mook being read at the time and™she did so correctly: 


Raeren (4:7) and Gillian (5:7) had no difficulty with 
Biae. task and Carried it out With great confidence. They 
also demonstrated that they knew which way the print went 
Gown the peace. BHimilarily ail the’ chiildren”éxcept Sean 
(3;3) could indicate which word was to be read, after the 
iast-word on the left hand” page had been’ read. “At 3>5years 
6 months Sean's understanding of this concept was tested 
again and this time he pointed to the first word on the top 
line of print on the right hand page, whereas on the first 
occasion he had pointed to the top line of print on the left 


hand page. 
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The reasons given for the pages having to be turned 
were varied, but indicated an understanding on the part of 
ail the children of why the reader had to do this. Sean 
(335) stated that it was, "'Cos you've already read that 


! 


page," pointing to the right hand page. Jennifer (3:10) 
said that it had to be done "So you can read." When asked 
why pages had to be turned, Kaaren (4310) declared that it 
was "Because you have to know what the words say," and then 
in response to a question asking how the reader knew to 

turn over the page she replied, "Because of the end of the 
word.” Gillian (5:7) was able to be much more explicit than 
the Other three children. In reply to the first question 
she observed "Because if you did it just with this page, 


" and then on how we knew when 


mou d read it all over again,’ 
to turn the page she stated "Because when you're finished 


with that - When you see that (pointing to the period after 


the last word on the page) you're finished the last word." 


iv nie Spudy of@ Ii (four year old kindergarten tchiidren 
already referred to, Barney (1976) found that 49 percent of 
them could indicate accurately where to begin reading on a 
page, 59 per cent were able to show which way the print went 
across the page, and 43 per cent knew that the first line was 
read, that the second line was read in the same direction. 
Slightly more than 43 per cent were able to turn the page 
and point to the correct place on the following page when 


asked “Where do you go from here?" with "here" being the 
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last word on the right hand page of the book being used. 


vo. 48) 


Once again it can be seen that these concepts of direc- 
tionality are not learned automatically by all children. The 
four children in the study had however, made excellent pro- 
gress and only Sean, the child who had been exposed to by far 
the least amount of shared book experience, was just begin- 
mere .O become aware of where to look and what to look at. 
Since progress in knowing where to read would almost certain- 
Pye De related to the amount of pointing to the print engaged 
in by the parents as they read, Sean's experience would again 
fommore Jimated than the three other children. His mother 
seldom pointed as she read to the children and he had not 
Smeeined the benefits of being read to consistently over a 
mene month period by the grandmother, like his sister Kaaren. 
Meain, he-was the only child in the group who, at the begin-= 
Papeor che Vielts, Was not involved in Learning to write and 
from which he’ could have learned the directional and word 


Spacing principles involved in producing written language. 


These rather generalized understandings of the direction- 
al conventions of written language are seen as necessary pre- 
requisites for the children's development of the much more 
Sartficult and precise process Of matching eye, ear, and, yoice 


met what is being read. 
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Eye-Ear-Voice Matching 


Whether children are taught to read in the more formal 
setting of the school, or they learn to read as Sartre (1964) 
did, for example, in the more naturalistic setting of the 
home, they have to learn to give as much or as little atten- 
moon vas; they need to, to the visual detail of the print on 
any page that they are reading. They have to learn-why they 
should pay attention to the black marks on the paper, they 
mavercO Learn what cues to look at that will be of most use 
TO them, and they have to learn how to look at ail the 
Visual information on the page in the most efficient manner. 
Underneath all of this they have to have a very powerful 
motivating force that will keep them at the task, wanting 


Zommas yer gi) of tts complexities. 


The data related to the children's development of their 
ability to eye-ear-voice match as they were read to or as 
they engaged in reading-like behaviour, were collected in 
different ways. Some data resulted from the direct obser- 
Vation by the investigator of the children when they were in 
book experience situations with either of the parents, while 
some came from the parents' observations of their children, 
reported in their Reading Logs. Some resulted from parti- 
cipant observation while the investigator was interacting 
with the children with their books, and some came from the 


administration of the Reading Concepts Observational Scale 


during which the children were asked to "point to the words 
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as ™Ii‘réaa." 


The first occasion that Sean (331) demonstrated in the 
presence of the investigator that he was aware there was 
anything else on the page of a book other than pictures was 
when his mother was reading Meg on the Moon to both the 
children and he interrupted her with great excitement in 
Piesvoice saying, “There's our Jotul: again!" His mother 
continued reading momentarily and then asked him what he 
meant. Sean repeated what he had said, but this. time pointed 
to thevletter "o" in "moon". » His: mother then explained to 
the investigator how he had found a letter on the wood stove 
(brand name J@TUL) that was the same as one in the book. The 
fact that "o" in JYTUL had a slash through it did not seem to 
deter vhim -and “this “was the only letter he focussed his atten- 

Won 


Zal(enal Copaie The letter fe) then came to stand for the word 


J@TUL. 


Over the next two months, Sean was observed pointing to 
andividual “words “occasionally aseDid ‘You, Ever See.and.Meg on 
the Moon were read to him, but this was always at the request 
of the person reading to him. He was never observed attempt- 
int to eye-ear-voice match of his own volition as he engaged 


in reading-like behaviour. 


During the administration of the Reading Concepts Obser- 
vational Scale, Sean (3;3) was asked to point to the words 


On a page as they were read to him. He pointed vaguely by 
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running his finger across the page where the words were, but 
made no attempt to point to any particular word. He apparent- 
ly knew which way the print went across the page and real- 
ized that the black marks were what was being read, but 
pointing to individual words was at this stage, beyond hin. 

He followed the same procedure on several occasions during 


this session, when asked to do the task again. 


A month later however Sean (334), when asked if he could 
bread!«sthéeititie»ofsone of hisvréepeatedly read books, My Cat 
Likes to Hide in Boxes, didssoseinvalyoice pointing =manners 
separating each word distinctly up to "Hide" and finger 
pointing at the same time. The "x's" below the words indi- 
cate where he pointed with his finger. 


My - Cat - Likes - to - Hide in Boxes 
ie x x x x x x 


Thesinvestigator then asked him to point to the words as he 
(the investigator) read the title. He carried out the task 
.n6 Siniharananney (for thetiirst two words and then slid 
his finger along over the remainder of the words as they 
were read. Sean then pointed*to the last word in the title 
and asked "What does this say?" and was told "Boxes". It 
was during this session that he responded to the question 
eoncerning how we know what to say when we are reading by 
saying "There's words down the page. That's how we know." 
It was in this session also, when he showed great interest 
in the words "IN" and "OUT" in the Dr. Seuss', The Sneetches 


by initially pointing to each of them and asking what they 
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said-and then proceeding to find them in the context of the 


story. 


bo Geneve sseen then, that in a relatively short period 
of time Sean had become much more aware of the print on the 
page, to the point where he had begun to ask the very impor- 
tant question, "What does that say?" His eye-ear-voice 
matching indicated that he had progressed to the point where 
heawouldestay onjarline’ of ‘print and .not.only-svoice point, 
but also finger point with some degree of accuracy. It should 
be noted however that the initial pointing task he did here 
Wem Carried out sageabe. read' »pthe -title ofathe.-story. This 
was not the same kind of task as trying to point as someone 


else reads, as his second attempt demonstrated. 


Two weeks later Sean was asked to point as the investi- 
gator read the final line of Carle's The Very Hungry Caterpil-—- 
Lanewbth the «following -result; 

He was a-beautiful butterfly. 

xs x Oe ene ps 

It.can be-seen that he knows .where to start and,»finish 
but still has not learned toeseparate -the.sounds he hears 
intoyunits :and the «multisylhabic qwords may -have «caused -him 
further ~aiffticulty. At*3 years, > months however, he was 
'reading' parts of Meg on the Moon and pointed exactly to 
the words in the following line as he 'read': 


We have a lift off! 
xt paeX 3 x Ey: 
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It should be noted that all these words are monosyllabic 
ones, that the print he was pointing to was large and bold, 
and that he had 'read' this line of print many times, occa- 


Ssionallyubeing asked to point “as the rdid*so: 


Maeturgierecrectewaaumade of his ability to point to the 
words asethéy “were jread “‘torthim from ithe observational scale 
test booklet and although he again demonstrated that he could 
foevewsalong a line of print, and return correctly to the 
PT agavobdfinGthe next whine, tie Soret? could not'match his 
finger with the reader's voice and the words on the page. 

He pointed in a sequential but random fashion as he moved 


his finger across the page. 


Jennifer, at 3 years 6 months, seemed to be at the 
stage that Sean was at by the conclusion of the visits, 
although she could consistently and accurately indicate 
wWHere to start reading on-a page and Sean still could not 
MivavermadOsthatwcorrec tly... one. pointed in a left to right 
Barection but, as Will be seen, she did not always do that 
Baws years. jo mouths.) Shejwas, also. trying. to point, to epa-— 
rate words but could not match word-space-word accurately. 
When the last word was read on the page however, she point- 


ed to that. 


The following series of entries from the Reading Log 
recorded by the mother indicate the range of pointing 


activity that Jennifer experienced either independently, or 
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with her mother. 
Nov. 17 (Jennifer 3;5) 
We read "Inside-Outside, Upside Down" by the Beren- 
stains. It is a single concept book. After I read 
the words on each page - J. would point to the words 
ano rune per Linger=-tron Preft ee right"sacrees the 
page and repeat the words, e.g. "Inside the box" 
Dec. 12, (Jennifer 3;6) 
She listened to the Grinch story several times today 
on the record that accompanied the book. She would 
point to the words and turn the pages as the story 
was told on the record. 
Dec. 15 
tise 8 .m.Aete@picked ywplasletter of her father's 
and pointed to the words and moved her finger from 
Retariotrigchtgands pretended, tosread. the letter. 
Siesmade up a Very complicated story about a littie 
boy and a dog. 

Dut Meeoevisit conducted around the time of this last 
Perorneehogceentury, Jenniver was observed engaged in, echo 
meading with the father, Berenstain's Inside-Outside Upside 
Down. On the last page the father encouraged Jennifer to 
motiL tO tne words as she echo read each line. She matched 
ane first line which scontained only two words, exactly, go- 
mre trom lett to right. The next line she matched exactly 
as she 'read', but pointed from right to left. She proceeded 


down the page using this zig-zag technique and then repeated 


it when the father reread the page with her. 


Itciseperhaps useful to.~contrast her approach to .match- 
ing eye, ear, and voice at this stage with that observed 
five months later when Jennifer was 3 years 10 months old. 


She wasauireeading'ethe title, of, Brunais,,1I.Can Read and in 
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the process she started by covering "Can Read" with her hand 
and saying "I", then using both hands she covered, "I" and 
eReagqweandeceia “Can” lana finally covered, "I" and "Can" 
and said "Read". As she 'read' one of the pages she finger 


muon voice pointed with the following result: 


Pext: And this is my mouth. 
x x x 

a ie And-this-is-my (pause) 

Text: And this is my mouth. 
x = xe x 

we: And-this-is-my-mouth. 


She apparently realized that she .did.not have.enough words 
left on the line on her first attempt (Jl) since she pointed 
Pemeemy sag she said_"is", usoudecidedsto-rnereadalJ2)«iin pean 


meee moy FO match correctly.» .Atythe end.of the «stony. ishe,fol- 


jJowed a similar procedure: 


ext. So you see I can read. 
or a me 

AEE So-you-see-I (pause) 

Text: So you see I can read. 
x x Cat ee oe 

he,: So-you-see-I-can-read. 


Here, she realized that she was not matching correctly since 
she could recognize the word "I", so she went back to the 
previous word, pointed accurately and finished the sentence. 
Her mother had recorded in the Reading Log, ten days previous 
to this observation, that Jennifer had learned the word "I". 

Apr ao 

Read "Green Eggs and Ham". At the last page she 

read "Sam-I-am", and pointing to each word sepa- 

Mateo ly.. «We. burned. LO wThesLronie DAES wand ishe mead 


"T am Sam". Then she wanted to find Sam on the 
other pages. Next she noticed a page where most 
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of the sentences began with the word "I" and she 

was quite excited because she knew that word. 

Again tonight she wanted to spell more words 

béfore "she went “to "bed. 

The last observation perhaps provides one of the keys 
as to why Jennifer was able to move to a sophisticated level 
of skill in eye-ear-voice matching. On the visit six months 
previously, when she had been observed pointing in her zig- 
Zag manner down the page, she had learned to print her own 
Mamencorrecpiyg tor the -first time, with help from her father. 
From that time until the end of the visits, Jennifer had 
€ngaged ina great deal of writing activity, mainly with her 
mother's help. This, coupled with the amount of reading and 
pointing activity that she had been involved in, would have 
eontributed greatly to her growing awareness of the form in 
which written language was recorded and to the accuracy with 
which she could ear-eye-voice match by the age of 3 years 10 
months. The fact that Jennifer had made a beginning on using 
the visvial “information on the ‘page in checking the accuracy 
of her eye-ear voice matching was a significant development 


in her understanding of the processes involved in reading. 


Kaaren was 4 years 4 months old when the observational 
Visits commenced. On the second visit she demonstrated her 
awareness that the print on the page carried the message. 
Her mother tad yjust read the final lines of a story where 
the size of the print became smaller and smaller and she had 


made her voice, softer and softer. The following dialogue 
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took place between Kaaren and her mother: 


KS I want to see which one is small. 
Is this one the smallest one, and this one 
makes dum ditty, dum ditty, dum? (Pointing 
to the words) 

M: How does it go on the page? Where's the dum 
and where's the ditty? 

K: Here's a dum and here's a ditty. (Pointing) 

Mor Ano thet sa. = 

KK: ) Here's a ditty. 

M: And what are these three? (Pointing to dun, 
dum, dum) 

K: Ditty (Uncertainty in her voice) 

M=* *Are they?” (Tndicating by her tone that K- was 


wrong) 
BPaetere* Ss” dum, 
Moet ecan |) Dum. dum. dum. 9 So it's, (Reading and 


pointing) Dum ditty, Dum ditty, Dum, dun, 

dum. And as they get smaller. Mummy kept 

reading them softer and softer. 
Mu was Interesting to note that=throughout all of this; Sean 
did not demonstrate any curiosity in what was happening, nor 
ara his*mother try*and involve him. Lt was as if there was 


mo expectation On the “part of” the mother that he would be 


able to understand what she and Kaaren were talking about. 


[Demi iewerrucs@Ol cwO OLher DOCKS were used to direct 
Kaaren's (and sometimes Sean's) attention to the print on the 
page. irre last page of Meg on the Moon contained the word 
"Goodbye" and the mother directed the children's attention 


to this by asking: 


M: Is there a word on that page? 
seer we 

M: What does that word say? 

K: Goodbye! 

M: PeRPSH! There it is. (Pointing) 
K: ~ Goodbye! 


Pamtlearivyowith the last page of The Very Hungry Caterpillar 
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which had been read repeatedly, Kaaren invariably 'read' the 
words, although not always accurately, and was encouraged to 
point. Her inaccurate treading’ interfered with her eye-ear- 
voice matching as she would'read' "He looked like a beauti- 
ful butterfly’ for, "He was a beautiful butterfly" and this 


Smuced her toOsrun out of-words to point to. 


This problem occurred in two other books in which Kaaren 
Geo) tried tol volee and finger points'( Th MytCate Likes to 
Puen Doses she Created a difficulty ror: herselitins the 


following way when 'reading' it to the investigator: 


few; =DuL my catiikes “tor hide: in boxes. 
> ou oe x rds ies 
: My-cat-likes-to-hide-in What does this 
word say? §{ Pointing “to in’) 
Lb Thatvcesine.. » Whats the Jast word? 
Kk: Boxes. 
as Pow DOrnieaeein and start. from the beginning. 
re. tA k= Fg 
lB What cdoee tt start wrth? Does it start with 


My teat “oreMibut''? 
K: My. My-cat-likes-to-hide-in (Starting 
acain by pointing “to But") 


ge You" re" stil “not quite’ right tare you? 

K: (Starts again) My-cat-likes-to Saal hiss 
Nto Pe Points vo Vt sy Haaonwts is Cthicde " no, 
Minswboxes .. © (Points to the last two words) 

Pr; Tree vs rights Slre tires Peword sires aie 

K My 

I: No SP tee S* or here Ss Slimy" Fs iCarmbsyomipoint to "my"? 


(Ke pointe ‘ton my Uy eSolthe firstowordsiss: out... 
Can you say that again? 

Ks But. 

1: Now point. 

K: But-my-cat-likes-to-hide-in-boxes. (Eye-ear- 
voice matches perfectly) 

r: Right! Why couldn't you get it matched “up 
before? 

K: Don't know. 
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Kaaren continued her ‘reading’ of the story starting 
the repetitive line on three separate occasions with "my" 
but stopping and self-correcting. The fourth time she came 
to the line she ‘read' it without miscuing and was not ob- 
served making the same mistake again. Although the investi- 
gator could not be certain of what cues Kaaren was using to 
correct her ‘'reading' of this line, it seemed as if she was 
relying on her memory for the text rather than using the vi- 
sual information on the page. Her comment that she did not 


Seowewhy she ecould not match accurately at first, would,tend 


Poass2npnert, this interpretation. 


Teveeotreroulty occurred with Kraus’ Boris Bad Bnough 
Woich Kaaren (4:8) 'read' as “Boris is Bad Fnough", mainly 
because there was a repetitive line in the text which read 
"Boris is good enough". Her knowledge of syntax also, would 
aimost certainly cause her to think that a verb was needed 
Bosne had not understood that it was Boris' name. While 
Presaqing part Of this book, another problem with accurate 
eye-ear-voice matching was demonstrated and it was one that 


Gill@an.experienced difficulty with as well. 


As young children begin to @UtUtempt to match whav tney 
are seeing on the page with what they are saying, they will 
Prequentiy sdopt quite naturally a .voice pointing procedure; 
that is they will begin to say each word separately as if 


PUCV Meare HOLNtInNe With their voices. One of the problems 
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whieh occurstas iat result’ of this, is that they not only se- 
parate the words, they separate the words into syllables. 
When they try to ‘'read' and match with both their finger and 
miei voce they run’ out* of “words? to point to, at the’ end 
of the line - provided of course that there are some multi- 


ayeeabiic wardss within ther line of print. 


Once Kaaren had established her memory for the line 
"My cat likes to hide in boxes", she was always able to eye- 
ear-voice match correctly when she 'read' it. The only multi- 
avsabie word ine the linesoccurs at the end. But a line in 
Boris Bad Enough caused her trouble. It read, "Nonsense!" 
said Boris' mother." and as Kaaren 'read' and voice pointed 
"nonsense" became two words so her finger pointed to "said" 
eencheosaidt"sense"rand thissin turn, causedther to run out 
Mmmwordsebyothesend ofStherline.  Sherdid not try to resolve 
the difficulty but continued on 'reading' without any fur- 
tere pountlingsr GillianeusédtithisestrategysAoftignoring*the 
problem also, by reverting to fluent 'reading' with no 


Repeer or vVorce pointing, when “it occurred. 


When Kaaren's (437) ability to eye-ear-voice match was 
checked through the use of the Reading Concepts Observational 
Scale it was found that,-although she appeared to understand 
that each word was a separate unit, she could not match 
exactly, when sentences containing myltisyllabic words were 
read to her. For example she coped with the following 


sentence "Today they are going to the IGA Foodliner super- 
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marke WSGup Sto Stire IT" of "IGA: and then “pointed to "Food- 
liner" when "G" was said and "supermarket" when "A" was said 
despite the fact that her ability to recognize and name the 
upper case letters of the alphabet was excellent. However, 
when the sentence "Jennifer knows which door to go out" was 


read sto her > *sie was’ ‘able *to “match exactly. 


Although Kaaren was able to eye-ear-voice match accurate- 
ly, her accuracy was dependent upon how well she was able to 
remember the text and on whether or not the line of print 
she was pointing to contained very many multisyllabic words 
mr intcial or medial positions in the sentences. Regardless 
meet ne 18Ct that she was able to write a number of words 
eorrectly from memory and on occasions identify words within 
Gne context of stories being read to her, she still did not 
Sppear to be using graphophonie information from the print 
to assist her in checking the accuracy of her eye-ear-voice 
matching. Her ignoring of the letters IGA referred to prev- 


iously was an example of this. 


During one of the visits Kaaren (4;9) was reading her 
recently arrived Sesame Street magazine with the investigator. 
She found and 'read', both fluently and with voice and finger 
pointing, a number of sentences such as, "Grover is out of 
the bathtub", "Grover is in the bathtub". She then pro- 
ceeded to successfully complete the task "Is Grover in or 


fonb aris Ctyele the word in’. When asked how she knew which 
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word was"in" she replied, "Because it's the first word which 
is green l8reThéetwords “in” ande"out" weresbothvgreen in 
colour and Kaaren obviously had remembered which word came 
first in *the ‘sentence and ithen used the colour to select it. 
She followed the same procedure when she completed the task, 


W 


PrewGroversinvor ont? .Cirele the word'out'. Again she 


explained how she completed the task; "Because that's the 


last word which is green," 


and yet she could spell both words 
accurately from memory and knew which was the biggest word. 
When the two words were shown to her together without any 
Poncexu, She was able. to identify which was which. It was as 
if she had not yet realized that she could use the visual 
euee to 1dentify words and to check her guesses or that she 
ora not need to in this context. She knew all the letter 
Hames of the alphabet and could reproduce all of them in 
print. She could spell some words correctly and produce her 


own "invented spelling" which was usually phonetically con- 


See Suieitl ity 


Reference has already been made to the point recorded 
By Clay 68977) lthatuchitdren find titefLaralesssdifficulit to 
go from sound to print than vice Me gk ae in Wear eftlorts “at 
writing, Kaaren already had the sounds of the language, a 
knowledge of the letter names and shapes with which she 
could approximate the sounds she wanted to record on the 
page. She had, for a period of 20 months been gaining ex- 


perience in producing written language. She was doing as 
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Holdaway (1979) suggests, when he states: 

Children tend to work from their strengths - 

Bney use processes with which they are familiar 

before they master new ways of operating. They 

need the support of the familiar in order to 

learn the strange. (p. 89) 

But in her learning to use the visual information 
available in print to aid her to eye-ear-voice match more 
etfectively and eventually to read what was on the page, she 
had only very recently, begun to master the intricacies of 
Beow.oe Where CO, LOOK.  ohe was probably stiil building the 
delicate control mechanisms needed to move her eyes in a 
series of regular, controlled, saccadic movements across 
the page focussing and refocussing her eyes constantly. 
This is a task of incredible magnitude for the young learn- 
er and one that has seldom been acknowledged by those who 
have studied how children learn to read. Although Clay 
(1972a) is referring to five year 01d children who were at 
school, in the following observation, her comments apply 
€qually well to any child who is being immersed in written 
language through book experience as _ she writes: 

At some time during the first year at school 

visual perception begins to provide cues but 

for a long period these are piecemeal, un- 

reliable and unstable. This ds. Jangely because 

the child must learn where and how to attend to 

print. Slowly the first sources of cues.from 

experience and from spoken language are sup- 
plemented by learning along new dimensions, 

such a letter knowledge, word knowledge, 

letter sound associations and pronounceable 

clusters of letters. As differences within 

each of these dimensions gradually become 


differentiated the chances of detection and 
correction of error are increased. (pp. 161-3) 
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It would appear that Kaaren was actively engaged in the 
process of learning "where and how to attend to print" and 
Mac DeéZinning to build her*stratecies* fori deslingiwith it, 
but was not sufficiently confident to use with any certainty, 
any knowledge she has already gained concerning the letter 
to sound relationships of her language. In constructing 
their rule system for oral language usage, young children 
need time, immersion in their language, and the constant 
Opportunity to experiment and approximate® in® their? efforts 
tO use language effectively to meet their needs.) Accuracy 
is not expected of them and there is usually someone with 
them to serve as a "sounding board" for their attempts. 
Learning to build their knowledge of the rule system that 
governs written language in the same self-directed ways, 
Fequires similar kinds of opportunities and experiences, but 
because of the greatly reduced amoung of time spent with 
written language when compared with that of oral language, 
Seitbarem s races Of progress are naturally slower and for a 
variety of reasons perhaps more hesitant. Jennifer (3310) 
it appeared, was just beginning to use some of the visual 
Gniormation on’ the page to check the accuracy of her eye— 
ear-voice matching. Kaaren, although she could use this 
type of information to identify individual words on occa- 
Bions;had still not;*it appeared; "besun to wsev¥itctovassist 


her in matching her voice and/or her finger with the print. 
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At 4 years 6 months, Gillian was a rather curious mix- 
ture with regard to her awareness of print. On the one 
hand, when asked if there were any words in a book she 
proceeded to point to some in the book being read with the 
comment, "There's a word" (pointing to two words) and then, 
"There's another word - Babar". She also demonstrated that 
she could print her own name, although she did not exhibit 
the same control in her printing that either Jennifer (3;10) 
or Kaaren (43;7) had. She then printed six separate upper 
eee ter sn wee Tt eo ee eh ee” and Hand claimed 
that they were words. When asked how her mother knew which 
WereaieeLO luuy au Loe supermarket Lor their breakfast the 
following dialogue took place: 

‘Cos she buys (bought) them before. 

Is there anything else that tells her? 

Because there's squares on the front. 

Anything else? 

Winnie the Pooh! Because Winnie the Pooh is 
On there, So she picks 31t' up. 

iets 2OL  DIcuures Of lt. Was at got. any 


WO S ao Tm Ges 
(>< Nor 


Ga bel Gat kal G3 


During the same session Gillian was asked to point to 
the words in aline of print as de Brunhoff's Meet Babar and 
His Family was read to her with the following result: 


The snow falls in huge flakes. 
x a Pal die >t tbs 


She knew where to start, matched the number of words with 
what was being read, and moved from left to right, but could 


not eye-ear-voice match exactly. Reference has already been 
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Haves to ner interest ine the’ list™ of titles anu” authors in= 
side the back cover of this book. She pointed to the words 
in* the list with the question, "Now what kind of books do you 
get here?". As the investigator read the titles and pointed 
to the words, she stopped him with the question, "What's 
that?" pointing to an illustrator's name demonstrating 

her awareness, it would seem, that he was not reading 


evervihingeon e€ach”™ tine Of print: 


At this stage then, Gillian probably used the terms 
"words" and "letters" interchangeably, and although she was 
aware of their presence in books, and even that they could 
serve a purpose, she was not aware of their presence on the 
brand of cereal the family used. She was able to 'read' a 
number of her favourite stories with a high degree of accu- 
racy, but always '‘read' them using a fluent, adult style 
and had not commenced to engage in any self-initiated, voice 
Obetingcer pointing asyshestzveadyns Print gtill seemed.for 
Gillian, to be in a transparent or out-of-awareness state 
to a large extent, although on occasions she indicated an 


awareness of its presence. 


On the first of the series of observational visits to 
her home, approximately ten months later, Gillian (535) was 
‘reading’ one of her Disney, Ciub» books. The Brave Littie 
Tailor to the investigator with some help. The book was 


the most recent acquisition to her library and had not been 
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read to’ her on very many occasions, so her réproduction of 
the story was aided by the investigator reading the first 
few words on most pages. Gillian however, ‘'read' the re- 
mainder of each page fluently, although without a great deal 
er aceuracy. “On=three o¢t¢asions durine ther *réading' she 
stopped and asked, "Am I finished reading those words?". 
Later when the investigator was reading another story she 
asked the questions, "What does that say?" and "What does it 
Seay there? fnointing* votwords™in®the texts the first®of which 
was "nincompoop". It appeared to be the length of the word 
that attracted her attention. Although she was observed 
engaging in a great deal of reading-like behaviour through- 
Boe tits Visit. ateno time did she *read" Vusinetvoicesana/ 
(ert iueer pointing, “bute reproduced hervstories* using’ aduit 


fiuency, phrasing’ and intonation patterns. 


Despites Chesiact thaty shes had begun. to, ask the all 
important question "What does that say?" which demonstrated 
thats she was, beginning. at least to be curious about. the 
Pranty Ona the page, she. stilivhadsnot begun to attend to, it 
as she engaged in reading-like behaviour, Self-directed 
voice pointing had still not appeared, although it had been 
established. during. this vista, toast ehe could merch exacrtiy 
with her fingers, as a short sentence containing monosylla- 
bicy wWordsewacse read: to, her.4.~Nowcheck was madé, of her abil — 


pvt dos this as she “read a favourite story. 
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During the second visit Gillian (535) began to exhibit 
voice and finger pointing behaviour as she 'read' her most 
Paveuri ce svory .nree Little Kittens. She had just ‘read’ 
the "The three little kittens" and was asked by the investi- 
gator, "Where does it say the three little kittens?" 
Gillian then 'reread' the line slowly, voice and finger 
Seintanew butscavyineg little wand “kitten” jin ‘syllables. 
PeeCOUrse = she sau Out Of words. but this did not seem to 
bother her and she simply pointed twice in the area of 


nue period as follows: 


escGe The three little kittens. 
36 oe #3 ye HOT 
G: The-three-lit- -tle-kit-tens. 


Two lines further on she was asked to show where the line 


Pind Hung ethem out to dry’ was, with the following, result: 


ret: ADO eoUne  LOeCmeOuG bo. ary. 
a8 ed x oe x if 
G: And-hung-them-out-to-dry. 


Because there were no multisyllabic words in the sentence, 
Pelli oenee oil dematchweractly., ssFuricner on in the, book, the 
final two lines on a page were, "Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow. 
hes.) Lesmell acrat close by." Gillian turned over to the 
next page before reading those lines, but turned back immed- 
iately and 'read' what she had missed. When asked why she 
had done that she replied, "Because they all said "Mee-ow, 
mee-ow, mee-ow"”. When asked where these words were she 
'reread" the two lines, voice and finger pointing accurately 
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As if to demonstrate her growing awareness of the print 


being on the page, when the investigator was reading.a new 


Dock be had bought for her. Rey's Curious George Gets a Medal, 


Bre wbegan at her own instigation during the second reading of 


Mo eto find thes words, ‘George. ‘ink’, and “pumvo’ in the 


Moot one (ound (6 “Georges”, 5 “inks"™ and 7 “pumps”. She 


mea no difficulty with “George” or "pump" but on one occasion 


Hernbed to 1ike for “ink... probably because of the letters 


Mi" and "k". At one stage during her search for the word 


"George" she found six on one page. Her brother Gregory, 


Milceweo Wacvchina ner do thts old her ste” Wad missed’ “one . 


This caused her to go back over the page and run her finger 


along each line very carefully, and finding all the words 
ene was Pooking “lor Die LOLlowing tis procedure for the 


remainder of the book. Her attention span for this task 


was very long and she seemed to derive great pleasure from it. 


As a final indication Ghatscliliian nad py tnissstace 
of her development become very attentive to print, she 
demonstrated that she could point to words as they were 
read in an upside down position. In a Disney Club, Jokes 
and Riddles Book the words "On the outside" were printed 


upside down. She was asked if she could read that page 
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and proceeded to do so. She was then asked to point to the 


words as the investigator read them with the following result: 


apTsyno 9yy uo 
x ag xe 


Despite the fact that "Gillen °C5 55) at “this “stage indi- 
eated that she could point to words on request and could 
eeli—cirect. her own efforts at finding words in a book the 
following dialogue between her and the investigator, demon- 
Seraves "cau “Loe "Concept *Orva "word was Sstril mot clearly 
established in her thinking. The Jokes and Riddles Book had 
Bepitcuure Of “as*box of soap powder in it with the words SOAP 
POWDER Sppinted on it. Gillian was asked what it said on 


the packet: 


Gs Soap 

-: How many words ere "there ? 

Go °S+0-A-P. "(Spells ‘as ‘she points) 

RS Wiret's Wetters’ = **?trrere's four Tetters - "But “how 
many words? What's the word that says soap? 

G: (Points to the word correctly) 

Pee Alie right, that's the word. Is there another 
word on the packet? 

G: (Points to the word "POWDER) 

Pees How “any words “are” on *the packet? 

Geek UPointing ‘and counting all the TVetters)' Ten! 


THe sSoOPlowine “entries ins the Reading Log by her mother, 
which she commenced maintaining a few days after the visit 
just referred to, gives some indication of the type of 
acti vittyvshia was? occurring Which woulda 1aciji1tate wie 
development of Gillian's print awareness and eye-ear-voice 
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Nov. 29 


While reading a bedtime story to her, she follows 

the plot closely and finds specific words when ask- 
edet Saysisheylooks.for,the, first letter of. the 

word (which she guesses from the sound) then pro- 
eeedcatagtoliow theseprantyuntil she finds “it... Pointed 
to the last word on the page because it's "the 
lastoword,s on. the. page.” 


Dee we: 


While reading Curious George Gets a Medal, she 
proudly asked to "Stop" when we reached all the 
words she had memorized in the story. Made slow 
progress with the story reading because she was 
Preyingewery herdp;to, actualdy.read each page. . She 
seems unable to memorize long passages due to 
this striving to actually "know and recognize 
each word." 


Dec. 4 


"Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer" was selected by 
GigeLian, tonite for sour usual bedtime story. 

This is her own book and yesterday I purchased the 
record/story of [thedyesame. she listened to the 
record and 'read' along on the appropriate pages 
Cpmcneenayrravor instructed. |) Pointed out several 
words to me (and she was correct on all counts). 


Dec. 8 


Recei vedenensflirst Xmas.card today. , Spent time 
memorizing the verse - conquered same. When 
asked where specific words were located, she 
‘read’ with her finger until she found the 
desired word. There are several words she can 
Puna whcoow & Search on sone lcard’. 


Jan. 20 


Read part of "Mr. Whiskers" (Gr. 1 reader)while 
Greg. Read 50-odd pages of same. Gill. pays 

strict attention of Greg. (he demands it of course 
with his strong will). He also (when reading to 
her) underlines passages with his finger and even 
asks her where certain key words are located. 
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Considering that this is a selected sample of the range 
of activities that Gillian was engaged in throughout each day, 
it is not difficult to see why she was making rapid progress 
in becoming more and more aware of print. Her self-directed 
activity of finding known words, of searching along a line 
Geprinn Ulti. sie came to a word with the first Letter that 
matched the sound she heard and her own efforts to memorize 
her recorded stories and the cardsthat she received, all 
provided avenues for this learning to occur. Apart from her 
own self-directed efforts, she had her mother and her brother 


assisting her. 


From the administration of the Reading Concepts Observa- 
tocnaleocale=1ttb was Contirmed that when material was read to 
Gillian (5;7) she could eye-ear-voice match, even when the 
sentences contained multisyllabic words. The only exception 
to this was when the sentence "Today they are going to shop 
at the IGA Foodliner Supermarket" was read to her. With 
this she used the same pointing procedure as Kaaren. When 
"G" and "A" were said, she pointed to "Foodliner" and "Super- 
market". However, asked to find the words "Coca Cola", she 
was able -torwfind them both in the text and in the picture, 
which had a can with "Coke" and a can with "Coca Cola” 
showing. When asked what was on the cans she pointed correct- 
iveand seard, “That just says svone but that says. Coca Cola’. 


Although Gillian was not aware, at a conscious level, at 
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least, that words were separated by white spaces (as the 
results of a later task showed) it is probable that at an 
implicit level, she saw "IGA" as one word. Since she was 
being asked to point without any demands for recognizing 
words, she may not have paid careful attention to the print. 
With the "one word, two words" task, she was asked to look 
at the print. and through her more careful,attention to the 
visual information on the page and perhaps through past 


experience, was, abode mol completetisthes task) successfullys 


This inconsistency in matching accurately was revealed 
again during this same visit when Gillian (5:7) was '‘read- 
MaeemouewOLener Tevourite books, Pemberton's My Big Book: of 
Epewmey Fussies.) This is a 2@{-page book containing verses 
WMrdeten in large clear print, with a marked rhythmical and 
rhyming pattern of language and with pictures. which strong- 
ly supported the text. Gillian could ‘read' all the verses 
in “this book “and had reached the stage where she would not 
Peotrener moucher read it to, her... Her mother reported: 

That's the only book where she underdines with her 

finger. The others, it's just occastenally if she 

wants to read a few words so she may point it out 

Mithehermainger, but that book (My Biz Bock of 

Pretty Pussies) its always. 

It would seem that Gillian may have been using this book 
in the manner in which Gardner (1969) reported many of 
his early readers had used their favourite stories which 


they had memorized. He speculated that these children 


isolated a single piece of writing in this way "as a means 
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for investigating our written code." (p. 20) 


The following transcripts demonstrate how Gillian was 
using this book for this purpose and how she still experi- 
enced difficulty eye-ear-voice matching when she came to 
some multisyllabic words in the text... In response to a 
comment Gillian made concerning how she could learn to read 
if she "practiced more", the investigator asked her to show 
him how she would do this. She immediately turned to My Big 
Book of Pretty Pussies and began to engage in reading-like 
behaviour: 

Text Gillian 
I'm a present 

Sew I'm-a- 
ck < I'm-a-present 


mutecnc, bOx,Of cigars 
=e eS os ae Like-a-box-of-cigars 


Oma mew set of cars 
Sie Ape se xa aK BG Or-a-new-set-of-cars 


Or a railway train 
oe eed Or-a-ra- 


ose Ie lle ES 8 Or-a-railway-train 


A mechanical crane 
SX. x xe And-a-mechanical-crane 


I'm a present 
a 8 54 I'm-a-present 


mengpe vou Tike me 
ie at oe G res I-hope-you-like-me. 
Gillian read this very deliberately but still with good 


intonation, despite her careful voice and finger pointing. 
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When she voice pointed she usually syllabicated the multi- 
Syllabic words very clearly, but even with the word "mecha- 
nical" she did not do this here. She started to syllabicate 
LrarivaviGosandidt WOuld appear.-saw that (this wes cone word. 
POURea rerun at the line and matched correctly "without sylla- 
buecating the word. With the insertion of the high quality 
miscue of "And", it was thought that she would experience 
Sorrriculrtcy in*matching* She overcame her dilemma however, 
by pointing twice to "mechanical" since it was a long word 
Bucs ecCoOUriIP che Gia TOU syllabicate it she” sald it clearly 
Pomc acrircury as if tO pive nerself™= time to point tort 


twice ’*to allow for her “insertion of "And": 


On=~another verse "she*started reading fiuentily@trying 
momrpornt witch Her fingervas=she “read” by running her finger 
mogerneath the words.” She reached the*end of the’ verse 
Weth her finger before she had” "read" half of the°verse. 
whe. then changed her style of "reading" to voice pointing, 
mBUarceomloetiLarer PpOlnt end maten., and® proceeded” to the end 
Pemcoes pace an this manner. ~The “following transcript 


attempts to demonstrate what she did: 


Text Gillian 
I was running Ran “her“finger iL Was erunging 
around a lot across and down around 
yesterday. the page and was yesterday 
And my feet pointing to the And my feet 
started aching TeSUrLine woen mer started aching 
CI 6 ie Oe voice reached Wuitere bist. 


So I went to €——here. 
DS DA cep a x Then commenced So-I-went-to- 
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Text Gillian 
choose finger and 
e VOLCe pommting. choose 
A new pair 
5! Wes x A-A-new-pair I 


mean pair 
of shoes 


x x of-shoes 
But as you can 
oe Pe ee x But-you-can 
see they 
xX x see-they-really 
Cooma! ot 
x mE Covet f 1G. 


When asked why she took her finger back and started pointing 
and how she knew that she was not matching she replied: 
"Because they don't rhyme good." It is assumed that she may 
have meant that she was not able to eye-ear-voice match 


eetectivelyiwhen she was reading fluently’. 


Recaretul examination of this transcript revealed that 
Gillian made three high quality miscues while reading. The 
Pret two or these ("a lot: omitted: “quite™ inserted) did 
not effect her matching since she was 'reading' fluently and 
Hovuss Lemp rine tO point tO each word at this stage. Her 
omission of "as" was compensated for by the insertion of 
"really" so she was able to maintain accurate matching here. 
Brother feature of ber behaviour was the fact that she was 
able, tO pick’ up with her fineer where she had) reached wich 
her voice, when she switched to voice and finger pointing. 


This would indicate that she must have cued to the visual 


informationson the ¢pageeinvordéer stollachievetthis: 


As @0rertult of her attempt at "reading" the page ‘of My 


Big Book of Pretty Pussies, Gillian made a highly significant 
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comment concerning one of the problems she experienced when 


she attempted to match with her eye-ear-voice and finger. 


thes folilowing,is, the transcript of her ‘reading': 


Text 


Tests Sh Ne. 8 


mx x x a 
tankard one day. 
x x 
(Abandoned finger pointing) 
oe x x 


Just biding my time. 
When I noticed 


that my friend Willy 
was drinking 
blackberry wine. 

He drank quite a lot 
horravcat 

me's like that. 


Gillian 


I-was-sitting-in-a 
tan-kard-one 


tan-kard-one-day 
Just-biding-my-time 
When-I (pause) noticed 
(long pause,investigator) 
reads "When I noticed") 
When Jl notieed 

my friend Witly 

dni nkine 

blackberry wine. 

Her dri pksegui vera .)et 
LOm & ee. 

Hes likes that. 


She 'read' the first line of the verse, carefully enunciating 


every word, syllabicating "tan-kard" and pointing with her 


finger. When she reached 


" 


with her finger, she realized 


Pioue sie did, not have sulficient words Tert’ to point to,"so 


YW W 
. 


she repeated "tan-kard", pointing again to "tankard" and "one 


AG this staze she gave up finger pointing but continued to 


voice point until she reached "When I noticed". Unfortunate- 


ly, the investigator then prompted her by saying "When I 


noticed" and she immediately reverted to fluent 'reading! 


without any finger pointing. 


Once again it can be seen that the miscues were all 


high quality ones, and that she demonstrated the behaviour 


Of Switching from voice to finger pointing” to*voice’® pointing 
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to fluent 'reading', with some prompting from the investi- 
eatcor Se At the conciusi‘on of her skillful rendition’ of 

this behaviour however, she was asked if she was reading the 
words or just saying the words, to which she replied: "Just 
Saying’ therwordst!cos Af point I get® ‘all? mixed? up."2* As® a 
result of®her® problem’ witho!tankard’™ in the first® line? of 
the previous verse, it would appear that she decided the 
best strategy was to stop finger pointing altogether. Her 
long pause on "noticed" may have been the result of her try- 
baee-oo.uset eraphophonic™eues tov help her®"read4S°but- with a 
Preempiuetrom Shetanvestigcator, she decided to revert to her 


fluent, reading-like behaviour, at which she was so expert. 


At’ 5° years*9°months, Gillian®° explained a technique’ she 
employed to find words, using the graphophonic information 
an tThespage. In order to make it work, she had to be able t 
eye-ear-voice match accurately. She had just 'read' fluentl 
@ line in her book, "Lambert purred like a kitten" and the 
following dialogue took place between her and the investi- 
gator: 


I Where's the word kitten? 

G: ("Rereading", voice and finger pointing). Lambert- 
purred-like-a-kitten. (Pointed to each word in 
turn but kept her finger on "kitten"). 

Tell me how you worked that out. What did you do? 
“Cos I “had toe look’ for tne word Lamber.. 

Do you know the word Lambert? 

doen’ know < 

Do you know the word Lambert? 

Féknow thateit starts with ane?"L*. 

Lj see. 60 you find Lambert: 

And there's another Lambert! (Pointing correctly). 
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Reference has already been made in the Reading Log data to 
wHere “Her mother HWad“recorded observing Gillian using this 
technique effectively. On another occasion her mother re- 
ported how it caused Gillian some difficulty when there was 
Smo. nernoword in sthe line of \print with the same first letter 
To mciemOnc she was Searching for. But just as the problem 

oe, multisyllabic words caused word matching difficiilties that 
Had toebe overcome through self-discovery methods, so would 
the problem of confusion arising from her dependence on only 
Bie Geattecuer Cues, probably cause Gillian to look for a 


Wider range of cues. 


Duringeecne Seconda last observational. Visit, Gillian 
(5311) demonstrated how she was learning to use eye-ear- 
voice matching coupled with her knowledge of the visual 
finiormation that was available to her to learn to read 
secureacery “and ~fhuently. piremimadereceived © "rew book from 
prc wy rconey Grubs “but bon sOuperecently and it had =peen read 
meaner "on -only “two -or +tirree "occasions previously: pie "rad 
beer "“resdinve Sit to and “with the investigator, mostly 
through using echo reading techniques, but at one point 
ehev stated, "I think I can Yread 20 now sand the foliowins 


eo a transcript or héro attempi: 


Text Gigs 
rou Wont tinguany “food Tou wort Jand any /food 
around “here, he said. around - No - that's 


food (without finger 
pointing) . 
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Text Gan aan 


You-won't-find any food 
around he-here-he-said. 
He tried to hide some He tried to hide some 


dirty dishes. dirty dishes. (Repeats, 
but voice points) He- 
tried-to-hide-some 
dirty dishes. 

Here, we cee Gillian using all the strategres that she 
has available at the moment to read and stay with the print. 
Poitier ty she probably used her memory for the text plus, of 
course, her knowledge of the syntax of the language. Al- 
though she was not voice pointing, she realized that what 
Sneuwas se€eingodidinotrmatchewhatishe®*wastsayings® It is 
possible’ that*just as initfluent adult oral reading, her eyes 
had moved ahead of what she was saying, so she stopped and 
SOOWEEeTETUNGATTCHeE SentenceLe This times *ingordereto eye- 
ear-voice match more efficiently, she switched in, then out, 
Sncechen-in againytoevorees pointing,  untilvshe®hed passed 
phesvditi*cuLt section .suATSthisepointoshe reverted tocher 
Mmiientsrendingestyhe. BBUtLSinsordervtorrun atcheck onsShow 
accurate she had been, she reread the last sentence, this 


Semeevoice pointing, voeOnce®she was satisfiiedethateshevhad 


been rightethesfirst time, she’reverted to fluent» réading: 


In a very real sense, despite the fact that she prob- 
ably had developed only a limited range of graphophonic 
knowledge, Gillian was using the strategies employed by 
competent adult readers. She read using excellent intona- 


TrOnowand phrasing patterns. She read with great fluency, 
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except where she changed to voice pointing, She probably 
used her knowledge of the story and her control over the 
"language of books" to allow her to predict what might come 
Mest. | And she was using as litvie of the visual information 
available to her on the page as she needed, in order to 

cant trmeher apredictions .»-pRinally,.of course; she was using 
the strategies that she had been able to develop through 


her own self-directed and self-regulated efforts. 


it can be seen” that Gillian "had *moved*from being rather 
Maeuecny awere Of the presence “of “letters ‘and*words von "a*page 
at i years 6 months, toa sophisticated, but tentative use 
Gr any Of the Strategies "employed by "fluent*adulit readers. 
Breorder to do this she* ad* become inereasingly aware*of 
Epeciiic words on the™pages*®of her™stories.*"She@had frequent— 
Myr directed her” own efforts; toPrind™ these words ‘and *had 
Breo Of OCCasion been EntcouUrazed™= to dorso*by those*who read 
Pore ee prem iademade USe, Of ner Tavourive= storres”andSiad 
made extensive use of one book in particular, to develop 
mueressing Skidll in yoice pointing. Ultimately, she was 
able to overcome most of the confusing and complex tasks in 
learning to eye-ear-voice match consistently. In so doing, 
she had been building her control over the eye movements so 
essential for efficient reading and may even have moved 
into beginning to use the intricate process of keeping her 
eyes ahead of her voice as she read orally. While the evi- 


dence for this’ last assumption is undoubtedly flimsy, the 
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remainder of the conclusions concerning Gillian's reading 
development will be supported in subsequent sections of 
Gias. ceport by further transcripts and) observations made of 


inGte alain Gpalgqeley Tovevelery « 


Eye-ear-voice matching, with its voice and finger point- 
img components, can be séen to play a central role in these 
children's emergent reading behaviours. As they developed 
increasing awareness of print, they seemed to establish an 
Tinere drives FO mateh, with ancreasing accuracy, what they 
were 'reading' with what was on the page. In the process 
of doing this and in their continuing self-directed efforts 
Lommascber the task, they were beginning to take notice of 
Some Of the visual information available from the print. 
Gillian and Jennifer had begun to use this information to 
confirm their predictions but Kaaren and Sean, who had en- 
gaged in far less eye-ear-voice matching activity than the 
other two children, did not seem to have reached the same 


Stage. 


Fluent, reading-like behaviour, unless it moves to the 
more-arhythmical pattern whieh is characteristic of the 
voice and finger pointing 'reader', will not provide chil- 
dren with the opportunity to begin to direct, their own 
learning to read strategies. As Clay (1972) suggests: 

Developmentally there is usually a gradual 

transition in good readers from finger- 


pointing, to staccato (voice pointing) 
reading. to & tight stress oar word breaks, 
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Sndes Nally. tO phrasing. -.- Children who 

appear to ‘read' fluently may not be visually 

responding to features in the print in any 

systematic or precise way. (p. 71) 
It has become apparent, from the results of the observations 
made in this study that fluent reading-like behaviour pro- 
wades One Of the’ essential starting points from which young 
Purlaren can hegin to master the task of learning tio read. 
However, unless it is accompanied with the opportunity for 
them to become increasingly aware of the print on the page 
horough @ variety of experiences with written language, 
leading to the more precise eye-ear-voice matching tech- 
niques which allow the children to inspect the features of 
Pmiia print much more carefully, then fiuent, reading—like 
behaviour may well lead to distorting the children's under- 


meenaine of the processes involved in reading. 


Unusual Pra nit 


There were three tasks that had been included in the 
Reading Concepts Observational Scale which were designed pri- 
marily to check the children's degree of awareness of print. 
The first one consisted of a sentence of two lines, which had 


been printed upside down, as follows: 
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Tne chiidren were first asked if there was anything 
wrong (later changed to 'different') on the page. If ‘they 
indicated that the print was upside down they were asked 
ro pun it tie right way up. With the print returned to the 
upside down position if necessary, they were then asked to 


point to the words as they were read. 


Sean (3;3) and Jennifer (3;8) could find nothing wrong 
on the page, but Sean at 3 years 6 months pointed to the up- 
ice down —N' an "NI" end said its name. Kaaren (4:7) could 
not find anything wrong on the page but a month later imme- 
diately exclaimed, "Hey! they're upside down!" and proceeded 
Mmeciri coe  pOOk Sround So tiat, they were the right way up. 
When asked to point to the words as they were read she did 
So very carefully starting on the bottom line and then going 
Pemene cOp., Dut she moved her Cinger from leit to right on 


each line. 


Gillian (5;7) immediately remarked, "Well the words are 
upside down," and turned the book so that they were the right 
Tay up. © “1ne hook was "tien *returned "to Pus “original positron 
and she was asked if she could find the word 'IN'. She was 
offered the opportunity of turning the words the right way 
up but she commented, "No. I can do it upside down" and did 
so. When asked to point to the words as they were read she 
did so accurately, starting at the first word on the bottom 
Pightrand moving from right to Lett for both Lines, as indi- 


cated in the example: 
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Although children seldom see print in an inverted posi- 
tion, this task does provide an indication of the degree of 
Prevreawareness of “the specific visual features of print. 
Kaaren (439) demonstrated that somehow, during the previous 
month of her life, she had become more aWare of print, as she 


was able to see what was wrong immediately when given the 


task the second time. She had been engaged in a great deal 
Pomewrio1ne activity durine the intervening period. She had 
been read to and had been ‘reading’ independently. So these 


activities probably contributed to her progress in being able 
to examine the print more carefully. in her pointing to the 
bottom line before the top line she indicated her awareness 
Swi ch tine would be read) first which demonstrates a 
Sxpiietpeared| Level of thinking "for a girl of this age. 
Probably because she was not: yet attending to the features 

as theaprinunr she tpolnved tim tebetusuad lk Wettnvo Srvenvidmrec— 


‘GeO Tice 


Gillian (5;7) on the other hand, indicated complete 
control of the task. She not only saw what was wrong, but 
was able to recognize a word in the inverted print. Most 


importantly she was able to eye-ear-voice match exactly 
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as the sentence was read to her. This would seem to indicate 
that she had developed quite an acute awareness of print and 
possessed a sufficiently flexible view of the task of "fol- 


lowing along" to change her pointing strategy. 


The second "unusual print" task involved checking the 
children's ability to see that there were no spaces between 
the words in the print on the page. Children's awareness 
of word boundaries has been the focus of a number of stud- 
jes: (Downing. 1972: Evans, 1974; Holden and MacGinitie, 1972; 
Huttenlocher, 1964; Karpova, 1966). The conclusion reached 
by these researchers indicated that young children's per- 
menu Orso the wegments wf speech does not..correspond .to 
ine igs id emt itive ativon,,of ythe weoncepts of, a ."word" and» a 
"sound". Studies by McNinch (1974) and Johns (1979) showed 
tie ichildren ‘+s sperce ptron,of, these concepts, in print bore 
a Significant relationship to their reading achievement 
when they were exposed to the current formal methods of 


ey Subs CoG aoe 


The task in the observational scale consisted of a 
sentence printed on a single line with the spaces between 


the words omitted, as follows: 


Jenniferfindsthevanillaicecreaminthefreezer. 
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Initially they were asked if there was anything wrong on the 
page and then the words were read to them and they were asked 


the same question again. 


None of the children could see anything wrong with the 
MOrdsee ther at the;point of their initial.inspection, or 
when the line of print was read to them. Sean (3;6), how- 
Beyer, On, the second occasion the task was given to ,him, 
earpeented- that! sawhet's wrongowitheit. It's a,long, word.” 
Gillian was given the task on three separate occasions; at 
mee eto. (jamontons, at 5 years 9 months, and, at. 5 years 11 
months. Ongthe first occasion she was quite definite that 
there was nothing wrong with the page. When asked as to how 
Tiecerterilein the pieture who was selécting a carton of ice 
Cream out of the supermarket freezer, knew how to pick her 
Minrtia, 1ee cream the following, dialogue, took. place: 

fe Coss Tis vere liewiite aide thiate s pink, and 

that says vanilla ice cream. (She points to 
tire COIs ferent Carconsce ands then LO the one 
with the almost indecipherable words "Vanilla 
Icecream" on the top). 

ee Is there. anywhere else, you_can find vanilla 
ice cream? 

Right here. (Points to the sentence) In here. 
rege 

Hmm (Inspects the print very closely) 
va-nil-la ice-cream (Points to the words). 


i: And. there’ s. nothing wrongs wits toatl pace. 
Gs Nothing. 


MQ HQ 


Byven though she could not see that there were no spaces 
between the words, Gillian had little difficulty in finding 


the words "vanilla icecream", and having found them, still 
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did not recognize the fact that they were not separated from 


other words by white spaces. 


On the second occasion Gillian was directed to look very 
carefully at the print on the page and even pointed to it 
Sotier WOrads. were read to her, "sur the only “thing that she 
thought was wrong was that the letter "J" was “around the 
wrong way", which of course it was not. Between this visit 
and the next one the mother reported in the Reading Log the 
following incident which appears to have been quite signifi- 
cant in Gillian's print awareness development: 

Aor. 

She (Gillian) picked up the book "Red Legs" and 

showed me Red, then mentioned "There's a space 

before Legs." 

Porigeetiie period the mother reported in the Reading Log 
that Gillian had been engaged in a great deal of writing, 
and had written several letters and cards to young friends. 
In all this writing she always allowed for spaces between 
the words. As well as reporting her writing behaviour, her 
mother recorded that on several occasions while Gillian was 
reading to herself,-she would spell words out to her and 
ask what they were. Also, there were a number of observa- 
tions recorded concerning the fact that the mother was sure 
that Gillian was actually reading. She appeared to be intent 
on the print and was constantly asking for words, even 


though she could have 'read' the stories from memory. 
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On the final visit, the "no spaces between the words" 


Mase wae given to Giltltan (5511) "aeain.e ‘with the following 


result: 

Goo Um hey re not apart) 

Dee Wusetoe not apart: 

G: The words. They're supposed to be apart 'cos 
then you wouldn't know - They have to be 
apart. 

I: But why do they have to be apart? 

G: "Cos you can read them better. 


The most significant aspect of Gillian's performances 
on this task, was not that she eventually saw that there were 
no spaces between the words but that, up to this point in 
her reading development, she had not realized, at a con- 
scious level at least, that words used in written language 
had spaces between them. It should be remembered that this 
woune girl ishad made great strides in her progress towards 
hearnineg to reed and was not soniy writing quite extensively 
but also appeared to be very near to reading independently. 
itipner reading Like behaviour stor close to a year, she had 
been able to eye-ear-voice match with a high degree of 
accuracy. She could identify many individual words in con- 
rertoanmnd COULG Use, Lnitial cuessto tind wWords.5 sAbOu ves. mu 
until the time when she drew her mother's attention to the 
space between the words "Red" and "Legs", apparently had not 
brought to a level of conscious awareness, the knowledge 
that she undoubtedly possessed, concerning the spaces be- 


tween words. 
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Piaget (1976) in discussing the relationship between 
awareness and consciousness writes that: 

Tne resuLus Of COpnitive functioning are 

relatively conscious, but the internal 

mechanisms are entirely, or almost entirely, 

unconscious. For example, the subject knows 

more or less what he thinks about a problem 

Oran -opyecio phe, is relatively sure of, his 

DelLreto.)  bUG, CHOU this 1s true of the 

FesuLtowOrlDisethanking. the subject, 1s 

usually unconscious of the structures that 

ea deme bhatt n es px ole 
Gillian, in the process that she had.made.in,learning to 


read seems to have been relatively "unconscious of the 


structures that guided her thinking". 


Reference has already been made to the views of lin- 
Puists guch as Cazden (1975) and Mattingly.(197T2, 1978, 1979) 
concerning the need for children to be metalinguistically 
aware of the concepts and processes involved in learning to 
Reade. eince Learning, to read is a secondary or derived 
Paneuage learning process, saccording yto these linguists s,it 
therefore has to be taught. Written language, they argue, 
has to be learned methodically, through direct instruction 
and the learners have to be able," ...to make language forms 
opaque and to attend to them in an for themselves" (Cazden, 
WI75, Dp. “). On the other hands the linguists claim ore 
language should be learned naturally, without formal instruc- 
tion. What is being learned can (and should) remain in a 


transparent or out-of-awareness state. 
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Sufficient data have been presented already in this 
report, to demonstrate that preschool children can and do 
make considerable progress in learning written language 
without having to bring much of what they are learning to 
a level of conscious awareness. Nowhere was this more evi- 
dent than in Gillian's out-of-awareness state with regard 
to her knowledge of the presence of spaces between words in 
her stories. The children's flexible use of the terms 


"word" and "letter" was another example of this. 


Tres therd .unisnad, print eibask wiven..to. the) chaldnen 
was the presenting of a page to them with "scribble" recorded 


Pete: Sane, position, as, print: would. have, been,, as follows: 


/Vtt=& ++%tGO® Ge §$12/ 
t=H&Y2:(D® el %tq!$/2+4 


The lady adds up the prices of all the groceries 
The children were asked if they could see anything wrong (or 
different) on the page and then, if they indicated that they 
knew there were no words there, they were asked if they coul 
Find any. (The sentence was recorded in very small print 


at the bottom of the page). 


Sean at 3 years 3 months could find nothing wrong on 
the page, but at 3 years 6 months said, as he pointed to 
the scribble, "Those aren't words". He could not however 


find any words on the page, but he did not look very hard. 
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Jennifer at 3 years 8 months responded to the questions in 


the following manner: 


J: Yeah (There is something wrong). 

I: What's wrong there. 

Jipnoous can't see*thesletters:. (Points to 
the scribble). 

1: You can't see the letters. You're 


quite right. They're not letters at 
all are they?7 


Jie NO.» they re: squares. 

Te And what else. 

Jes Mal isk. 

I: Can you find any words on the page? 

Jee Here's some words. (Points to the words 


at the bottom of the page). 


Lit .can be seen, then that these two young children had 
become sufficiently print aware that they could recognize 
Dront—-like, scribble as not being words or letters and that 


Jennifer was able to recognize the legitimate print on the 


page. 


At 4 years 7 months Kaaren immediately recognized that 
there were no words where the scribble was placed, but she 
observed that there were numbers on the page and wanted to 


know " 


..-how much they are (were)." She stated that letters 
have to be on the page before the page could be read and 


then found some"letters"and "words" at the bottom of the 


page. 


Gillian (5;7) responded to the question with, "Yeah! 


There's no words!" When asked if she could find any words 


1 Nasa 


" " e Wee and r 


Onnthespageishe .pointed,to the letters~.c 


and named them. Asked were they words or letters, she 
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replied, "Just letters". She found the words at the bottom 


of the page, became quite excited and pointed to them say- 


ing, "There's words! There's a "the". There's another 
rue seenowcnere coup. 6Therels Tor"! .and, ‘alis\ pointing 
to all these words correctly) a-a-a. i nerettane Al ie mixed 
up!" 


The.task did not present any difficulties. for. these two 
girls and both were able to find the words on the page, with 
SOmriagan recognizing some of these... Kaaren. saw, that, there 
were some numbers in the "scribble" which would indicate that 
She could discriminate between numbers and letters. Although 
Kaaren seemed still to be using the terms "word" and "letter" 
rather flexibly, Gillian appeared partially to hawe resolved 


tire problem. 


All three of these tasks provided further insight into 
the growth of these children's print awareness and in the 
Pare of Gitliian in particular, gave evidence of a sophisti- 
cated level of development. Even the younger children had 
made progress in their ability to inspect visual information 
recorded on a page and realize that what was recorded was not 
in the form of the printed word. 


Letter Form Generalizations 


Children have to learn to categorize the visual informa- 
tion available to them from the page. This is no small task 


considering the amount of variation they are likely to meet 
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in the print used in their story books. Clay (1972) com- 
ments on this problem by observing that: 

Upper and lower-case letters vary, cursive and 

puinted scripts vary, type fonts vary. Overall, 

the visual constancy permitted and not permit- 

ted to ach letter in the alphabet is arbitrary, 

capricious and illogical. (p. 145) 

The task used to obtain some indication of the child- 
ren's understanding of the sameness of upper case letters 
and their lower case counterparts, was made more difficult 
than it should have been by the use of an upper case "I" 
as one of the letters for which the lower case equivalent 
was to be found. The upper case "I" in the test booklet 


was the same as a lower case "1" as can be seen in the page 


Bau wWaSmuUuSea, LOreihey tack: 


Today they are going to 
shop at the IGA Foodliner 
supermarket. 


The children were asked to find another letter just like the 
One pointed to by the administrator. In order to try and 
overcome the "I" and the "1" problem, they were asked if they 
knew the name of the letters and if they did not, they were 


wold thex~name’. 


At 3 years 3 months the task was beyond Sean, although 


he. found the Letters “a> ves sc end. '«n on the page, 


these being the letters in his name of course. At 3 years 
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6 months he still could not find any lower case equivalents, 
but he was able to name the three upper case letters, "I", 
"G" and "A", and then found them in the photograph of the 


Supermarket. 


Jennifer (3;8) found the "I" on the photograph also, 
and then proceeded to find its equivalent in the word "going" 
pageng There uit 2S. With the Jattie round dot." "She knew 
the letter name for "G" but could not find its lower case 
edulve leit == ore cre point to a "Gt" with the comment, "That's 
Nota fe. That 8 at so at Least she knew a letter” that 


Was not a "g". The letter "A" gave her no trouble and 


" YW ! 


Premtoundmaes Sic in so today 0 at cgand “are”. 


Kaaren( 4:7) first of all found a lower case "1" for the 
equivalent of the "I" but when she was asked the name of the 
upper case "I" she gave it and immediately found lower case 


co Use 


Like Jennifer, she knew the name of the "G" but 
could not find any lower case equivalents. The "A" gave her 
no trouble. Gillian(5;7) like Kaaren experienced the same 
di fficrittyewitim thee. ana the ti brandiiresolived itt, Limietire 
same way. The other two letters presented her with no diff- 


TesiaoGy..< 


Although this task sampled very little of these child- 
ren's knowledge of letter correspondences it gave sufficient 
information to realize that’ all of them, except Sean, had 


begun to develop systems for categorizing letters by their 
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name rather than shape. Both Jennifer and Kaaren almost 
always used upper case letters in their printing but 

Gillian used a mixture. A later experience showed Kaaren 
could produce lower case letters as well and called this 
"adult writing". The parents of. all the children had given 
them assistance when they requested it in learning to print 
the various letters and all of them had magnetic upper-case 
Tetters on their refrigerator doors. The television pro- 
gramme, Sesame Street, was seen as a source of learning about 


" 


"Dig" and "little" letters for all of these children by the 


parents. 


Despite the limited range of the information obtained, 
it did-provide - yetsanothertindication of the*manner’ in which 
these children,at a very early age, begin to master yet 


another quite complex task related to written language. 


Children's Concepts of Reading 
and Learning to Read 


The main source of the data for what children under- 
Stood about the» process of resding and was a resugy sot, 
their experience, how they thought they might go about the 
task of learning to read, came from the use of the Reading 
Concepts Questionnaire and the Favourite Book Questionnaire. 
The questions were seldom posed in a formal and continuous 
manner, but were usually interspersed throughout a shared 


book session with each child. Some of the questions were 
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asked On several occasions during the period of study, to 
see if any change was occurring in the children's beliefs. 
The repeating of these questions, it was realized, may well 
beve cued the children to the type of response that they 
thought they should make, rather than responding to the 


question according to their own understanding. 


The main objective of asking the questions was not to 
assess the children's specific knowledge of what was 
Pavel ved imsothe process tof asréading’ and dearnming: sto mead, 
But. Ste vgdin further insight seisi to “chow, and why their under- 
standing of these precesses were developing. Although the 
words used by the children may not indicate the results of 
all the experiences, they have had in the area of reading, 
as Marsh (1970) observes, "Much valuable material has come 
to hand by attempting to understand the use of language by 


Sim aren, Ap. <2). 


When the children were asked, after they had 'read' 
perheot lonerdfiriheireievour pte jstories;sawere they reading 
wherr stonrhesnor ltehling them patories subhey.salbssitated 
that they were reading their stories. Kaaren (4;8) knew 
what to say and said "Because there's the pictures and that 


ater 


reminds me (her emphasis) and I can see the words.' 
during the same session, she observed that we knew what to 

say when we were reading, "Because you can see the pictures. 
If there weren't even pictures you won't know what the word 


says—not even if you had glasses!" Gillian (5;5) stated 
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that she knew what to say "Because my mummy showed me and I 


remembered the words," 


Whis egehenniitexy » who,qate Gryearst 5 
months had said that she used the pictures to help her, at 
3 years 10 months thought that the words told us what to 
say, and pointed to some of them on a page in her book. In 
Sean's (3;4) case he stated quite positively that, "There's 
words down this page. That's how we know" and when ques- 
tioned again later during the same session, as to "How do 

I know what to say when I read this book?" he pointed to a 
word and said "'Cos of this here," When the investigator 
Horwted LOsdaealine of printeand askedyelIsuthisdwhetwtelis 


me?", Sean then moved his finger all over the page of print 


Saving oa No.sbecapse alliofathis telistyouull 


In order to check their understanding of what they do 
wWoen they read, the children were asked if it was possible 
to “read with your eyes closed?" Sean (3;4) was quite sure 
that it was not possible because, "Then you can't see the 


"When asked what was on the pages that we have got 


pages. 
to see in order to read he replied, "The pictures." At 3 
years 10 months Jennifer answered the question by saying, 
"No. 'Cos you can't see the pictures." On being asked if 


there was anything else that could not be seen she replied, 


"T can't see the letters and the numbers.” 


Despite the fact that both of these children had indi- 
cated that words have to be looked at in order to read, when 


questioned on the topic rather more obliquely, they demon- 
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strated that their understanding of the process was not the 
conventional one. The fact that they had answered initially 
by saying that words were needed for reading, could have 
been the result of their. parents.telling them roan time to 
Time thatetbey had, to ,look at the words in,order to read. 

On the other hand it could have been an example of the obser- 
Veriron Medestne be. introduction to this section, concerning 
the children giving the answer that they thought was ex- 
pected of them. An explanation more in keeping with the way 
in which they were developing their understanding of the 
Various concepts and processes involved in reading would be 
toate suheir thinking in this area was still extremely flex- 
Mole sand Shei reviews would, go on changing until they had 
traversed all the intervening steps necessary to establish 


an adequate grasp of what. they have._to.do as.they read. 


Kaaren.(4:8) who was also quite flexible.in her think- 
Mie VabOUtminesrole- or the Gextoin a story, expressed a very 
Plex Ceuudero banaue Om Glemcaa erence between reading 6 
Suory andweellingwa story.e The following wis fhe transeript 
of a discussion she had with the investigator when she 
made an unsolicited comment concerning Sean's reading abil- 
ays 
Sean does not know how to read yet. 
How do you know he does not know? 
He knows how to read"Meg on the Moon"and 
"Did you Ever See?" 
I: Yes, and he also read through this story. 


What's. the name of this story? 
K: My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes. 


AH A 
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HAH 


ize 


Kee 


Do you think he was reading the story? 


Yes. 
Or do you think he was telling the story 
from memory - remembering the story. 


He was telling the story. 

What's the difference between telling the 

story and reading the story? 

Telling the story means you're not (her 
emphasis) looking at the book. Reading the 
story means that you are looking at the book. 
What are you looking at in the book when you're 
reading? 

Words. 


But on the visit to their home five days previously, Kaaren 


had been asked the question concerning reading with the eyes 


closed and the following interaction took place: 


AHAHAH A 


Colm dm readt'theate Stony (Mya Cat Likes to 
Hide in Boxes) with my eyes closed? 

Yes. 

Pe icane to, 

Tel nel you. 

You help me (Investigator closes his eyes). 
A cat from Norway (Kaaren 'reads'). 

A cat from Norway 

Got stuck in the doorway (Kaaren continues 
to read). 

Gow stuck in? the: “doorway. 

(The echo reading continued for four more 
lines). 

TIT had my eyes closed but I wasn't reading 
pecause I couldn't see the words. You 
were telling me the words. 

You were just thinking about the words. 


Kaaren was asked the same question on the next visit, 


just after she had given the €xplanation of the ditierence 


between reading and telling a story, and cheerfully remark- 


ed "Let's try!". She then attempted to read a page she had 


not geen of My Cat ‘Likes to Hide an Boxes with her eyes 
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closed. The investigator opened the book at a page, after 
she had closed her eyes and she proceeded to ‘read’ with 
the following results: 


HeevA Cat =“Prom-+Spain. #¢Flies an “aeroplanes 

tf Now open your eyes. What does it say 
On the page? 

K: My cat likes to hide in boxes. ('Reads' 
correctly) 

ibs SOnyouU Opened your eyes and what did you 
see on the "page that “told “you’what to read? 


Kemet Pointe: tothe pictures). 

Ts, What. tells you what to say? What is more 
Important Gn. thet. page as far as reading is 
eoncerned..*eFs *it ttheypicture *or the words? 
(A good example of the investigator giving 
a clear indication to Kaaren what she should 
say). 

Ks Words: 

fe Why Yare twords more Timportant for -réading? 

Ks) Becaugetthey -sayroomething . 

De Does the picture say anything? 

K: (Ignoring the question). Letters are 


important and words make letters 
important. 


Immediately after this discussion, she was asked if the 
investigator could read the same book when it was closed and 


Sic was duite positive that he could. She instructed him to 


close his eyes and then proceeded to help him 'read' it 


again. When he told her that he could not. read it, and she 


was asked why this was so, she replied: "Because you forgot" 


(the words). Two months later, Kaaren (4310) was asked the 


same questions again, and was still convinced that it was 


possible to read with the eyes or the book closed. On being 


asked earlier in the session whether she looked at the pic- 
tures or at the words when she was reading she replied, "I 


look at the words.” 
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Comment was made in a previous section of this report 
on how Kaaren still did not seem to be attending to the 
print as she engaged in reading-like behaviour, even by the 
eonclusion of the visits, despite her almost daily produc- 
tion of written material. Her mother possibly was not 
assisting her greatly in developing her understanding of 
what shethadt toido’ with’ regard: toi the. print,.on the.page when 
reading, with the following comments made to Kaaren (4;10) 
eoncerning the way she actually did read: 


M: We don't read it (the book they were 
reading together) the same way do we? 


eH No. Mommy reads the words. 

M: Do you read the words or do you sometimes 
make the words up? 

Ke: LT make*tsomeicup. 


Like the two younger children then, Kaaren had not 
established a firm understanding of where to look and what 
EouwLook at on the page, and still held a rather flexible 
view of what she should do when she 'read' her stories. 
pince the procedure she was using had served her needs 
moderately well up until this stage, there was no point in 
Provide srotner way. “AS wilh be pseen ‘letter in thiswsecti on, 
however, the signs of her growing need for independence 
were beginning to emerge which could provide the motivation 
for the need to learn new strategies to deal with her 


stories. 


At 4 years 6 months, Gillian thought she could not 


read a story with her eyes closed, "'Cos I'm too young for 
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that. "CaSeLiWetOureyears old... Shea .thoughte.that the 
investigator could have done so however, and also that he 
could read a book when it was closed. She did know how he 
might have done that. When asked at this stage, if she 
could read any stories, she was confident that she could 
read the Three Little Kittens, although she. had. demonstrated 
BOsthHeCsinvestizatoresetbat.~ashe couldvealso,streadt ,~avgreat 
numberof her .Disney,.Club Books, but wnot as accurately-or 


as independently as the Three Little Kittens. 


When asked at 5 years 7 months what books she could 


324 


read she gave her "Kitten" book as one, and added Rudolf the 


bead-Nosed Reindeer and My Big Book of Pretty Pussies. Again 


it was known that she could 'read', with perhaps a lesser 
@eerec of accuracy, many of the books in her library. It 
Was at this time she demonstrated some uncertainty as to 
whether she could read or not with a "No - Yeah" response to 
ane question, and then indicating later that she thought 
that she could not read, "Because I can't read my Charlie 
Brown book yet" meaning either, that she could not read it 
bya,ateaving with the print .ornkthat she could nots wead Saint 
through reading-like behaviour. When asked by the investi- 
gator,.atter fluently ,!reading" -pant.of My ,BigiBook of Rnet— 
ty. Pussies, if she thought she could learn to .7648d shy, 
practicing like that, the following dialogue took place: 

G: Hm. Hmm (Yes) 


I: What are you doing? 
Gs . Po@nting to the words . 
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A So you're reading? Are you reading when 
you're doing that? 

G: Well not very much (in a rather resigned 
tone of voice) . 

ivy Not very much? 


Get Nope. Not very much. 


Gillian's ambivalence concerning whether she could read 
or not was probably the result of her growing awareness of 
the »printwbeing on the page. The “fact that she "would \name 
only those books that she knew very well as the ones that 
she could 'read', was perhaps another indication of the 
wrcertasnty she felteatvethis timesvetThiscuncertainty twas 
Stil being -expressedeby her at o> years 11 months “when, rin 
Repbyataethe question taskingGifvushe could sreadtyet; *she 
Beplredyriveat, tbut Bbeean'te-slfeyou read'tHis (pointing 
Ce anpockvel'h?! try eandireadaitcatften ty oun" Ltiwas tasigiut 
Suemwas sayings t"Theanttereadeit youtwayscbutTi'PLitry to 
read it-my way" which of course was similar to the view 


that Kaaren had of the way that she read. 


On other occasions however, Gillian (5;7) indicated 
very clearly that she thought that she was reading. The 
yoOPlLOwingserather Mengthyiserres of ttranscriptsthavecbeen 
included because they provide an interesting insight into 
this little girl's view of the process of reading» ‘As these 
transcripts are examined it should be remembered that Gillian 
had been brought up in a book-oriented home, and had probab- 
ly spent several thousand hours in the company of books 


since her first nursery rhyme was read to her when she was 
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4 months old. She had received very little formal instruc- 
tron in "reading and writing, but had already built’ up quite 
an extensive sight. vocabulary and at times, engaged in both 
finger and voice pointing as she retrieved her favourite 
stories through reading-like behaviour. She had a growing 
writing vocabulary which she used, along with her mother's 
ocr tOewricCen eCLterc.s Cards Of Various kinds and thank you 
notes. She could isolate letters and words on request could 
find first and last Letters in words’ and had complete control 
over che “letter names of the alphabet, both wpper’ and lower 
case. On occasions however, when asked to count the words 
wee lane “OL print, “she would ‘count “the Letters, although 

the reverse of this never occurred. She had also brought 

vo the level “of conscious awareness at least, the recogni- 
irom ot tue fact that words were separated with white 


spaces: on the page. 


Gillian had just ‘read' several verses from My Big Book 
Suerrettysussies and the transcripts of some of this 'read- 
ing' was recorded in the previous section of this chapter. 
phe was asked’ if ‘she. could read with! ‘ther eyes. closed "and 
she stated confidently that she could, closed her eyes 
tightly, and proceeded to ‘read’ the next verse in the book 
as follows, and was then questioned as to what she was 
doing: 

Text Gillian 


The wind blows on the The wind blows on the 
window pane. . window pane. 
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Text Grlitran 
Ties rein falls on The sean st aes con 
the ground. the ground. 
Pech Lhe eo Leroink ees 
and have some tea. and have some tea. 
Then read this book Then read this book 
I've found. TAve @Cound.. 

i: Are, you reading when you are doing that? 


Are you reading? (No response from G.), 
Ome aremy Our | uen esayvine the swordsicaloud ? 

GC JUuo@esayine the words... "Cos “Mf "I- “point. 
T get al] mixed up 


Here we see Gillian 'reading' with fluency, accuracy 
@no considerable expressron, but with her eyes “tightly ‘clos- 
ed. Her reference to "getting all mixed up" was the result 
of her problem with her pointing at the beginning of the 
previous verse, where the two-syllable word "tankard" had 
caused her to stop finger pointing. She seems to equate 
Peg tereading with “tinger pointing. “The ‘questioning then 
eentinued: 


uy Can I read those words with my eyes closed? 

GG Try! (The investigator closes, his eyés). 

at oee ait at 

G; Why? 

I: Why can't I read those words with my eyes 
Crosed: 

eee terdow = to knows. 

His Can I see the words? 

G: No. (Uncertainty in her voice) No. 

uf Tt can't read that pave. (The investigator then 
places his finger on the right hand side of the 
page, still with his eyes closed). 

Ge Walt! "You re“pointing we the end. not we 
beginning. 

Lic ~Winerec=do . DOUG 

G: Here.: I'1]1 help you. (Gilijan took the 

investigator's hand and placed his finger 

on the first word at the beginning of the 

line). 

Where is it? 

Right here. 

Can I see the word? 


ma SPS 
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No. it says, it's — T-h-e=tepells the word). 
Miser UP tee ioS ti Ses the <0) oks. 

Next it's w-i-n-b-d. 

Will you open your eyes! (with considerable 
frustration). 


ga H 


Although she knows that the investigator could not 
see the words because his eyes were closed, Gillian reasoned 
that if she helped him point to the words he should be able 
Bo read them. Failing that, the only other way to help him 
Without actually "reading" the words for him, was to spell 
them, which she proceeded to do. Pipe dascuss 1 One ouen con 
tinued-as follows: 


it Can I see the words? 

Servo Wit te von Open youn eyes now! 

a EPULol awa oO readeLe,  uloOu, cola me, 

could read it with my eyes closed. 
(Investigator opened his eyes). Can you 
read it with your eyes closed. (Gillian 
nodded her head indicating that she could). 
Do I have to be able to see that (pointed 
to the words), to be able to read? 

No. 

I don't? (surprise expressed). 

Bue we lleor theo OIG 

Were you reading if you weren't seeing it? 
Yes. I was reading it (Very positive). 
Were you? 

That's what it says! (expressed righteously). 


QH QH QH Q 


1t can be seen that .Gillian was still quite certain 
that since she was able to say accurately what was on the 
Pape, then she must he able tol resd the pace. ohe courd see 
no reason at this stage why the investigator should not be 
able to do so as well. He demonstrated that he could read 


the words on the page with his eyes open and then asked: 
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pe: Do you have to be able to see the words to 
be able to read? 


GapevorertNo.obndom' ts “Yow do 

Ls I do? Why do I have to be able to see the 
words to be able to read? 

Gs "Cos you never saw the book before. 

ie ‘eat Sevquite §Frireght.8 Buteyou know «the story 
don't you? 

G: Yes. 

is So what do you have to do with the story? 

(eae I can read with my eyes closed. 

bs sUnpnuh. “And’are you “reading when you're 
saying the words with your eyes closed? 

G: Yes! (Becoming frustrated). 


she then said that she could read the book when it was 
erosed, but soon found herself in difficulty and opened the 
book. When asked why she had to that she remarked, "Have to 
look up the words." She proceeded immediately to 'read' page 
atiter page of her book, fluently and with varying degrees 


See 2CCuracy « 


in Weanlebe Csieen then therGillian was operating probably 
ew the ibasis sof &Uwo Wiews tof the “process of reading. Des- 
pete “alt of *her "experience with written language, she was 
quite happy with her firmly established understanding that 
feading “involved retrieving her stories through the use of 
readingelike behaviour, since this in fact was how she had 
been learning to read, with a considerable amoung of success 
en far. lt was not ditficult) to sce How this Vieweot eres 
ing had developed. Reference has been made already to her 
Btating at 5 years h months that she had learned to ‘'read' 
a story by her mother showing her (reading to her) and she 


then remembered the words. At the conclusion of that same 
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session she was asked if the investigator could read the 


story they were looking at together, and she agreed that 


he could.,. The following discussion then.took place: 
2 OM eould l.readatneéwestary< 
G2) uCoseyvou,listen,to the/words, 
Po Posi eres tie words or. listen, to otne swords 2 
G: Listen to the words. 


Diurige aAlvicit made two months later Gillian (5:6) was 
easkedshowyshe had learned a,story that she had just read, 
and replied, "Well they (her parents) keep reading it to me 
wide lekeep following it's hee Sears. (| monthssche was 
"reading' her personalized book. Bambi, Thumper and Me to 
the investigator and had 'read' and pointed accurately to 
Se sentence in the story... She. was congratulated on her skill 
mamresging so well, to which she replied, “I'm just looking 
at the words, but I just remember them." Here she seems to 
be saying that she was aware that the words were on the page 
ema, the. she knew that she should be sable to use them in 
Mere satie but at the momenu she still had to rely on her 


memory for them. 


The following transcript, gives an even, clearer _illus-— 
Pracion of the.view, that.Gillian (5:7) held of, resdinge being 
something, you learn, through listening.,,~ohe, had just. been 
asked if she wanted to learn how to read, and she made a 
comment about her cat and dog and reading, and was asked for 


Clarification of what she meant: 
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I: How are they (the cat and the dog) going 

to help you learn to read? 

No! I can teach then. 

Teach your cat and dog to read (expressed 

some surprise). 

G: Yeah. "Cos Smokey (the dog) I - when I ask 
her to - When I say "Smokey!" she just - 
sie just site. And I sey “Smokey!” (as if 
she is giving the dog an order). 

Po Ute Snes legriise 60 eresd uit you ao sbhat? 
Is she reading? (Two different questions 
unfortunately). 

Ge No. 

Ls Do you think Smokey can learn to read 
these words? 


Geo If J-jonly <teld hher!, (Her emphasis). 


HH 


Not only can Gillian learn to read by hearing the words read 
to her over and over again, but because her dog has demon- 
strated an ability to understand oral language in the form 
fmeoraers sche too Canuwlearn to, Gpead. ~All) that. Gal laan, had 


Zo dO was say the words to her over, and, over .again. 


iy ine with Gillian’s (53:7) understanding of what she 
had to do when she reads and how she could go about learn- 
mie. was ner View Of the difficulty of the learning task. 
When asked whether learning to read would be easy or hard, 
she responded enthusiastically with, "Easy! So easy!" When 
asked why it would be easy, she replied with a certain 
nonchalance, "Well I just do it". Which was the way she had 
learned to read, according to her view of the process. She 
had access to a great number of favourite stories which she 
could retrieve for herself as accurately as she needed to 
whenever she wished to. She had learned to ‘read! her stories 


without any conscious effort on her part and through a cons- 
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tantly repeated, totally enjoyable, shared experience with 
one of her parents. So the process of learning was in no 
way difficult; in fact, it was extremely pleasurable and 


simple. 


Two months later however, a change in Gillian's (5;9) 
attitude towards learning to read was reported by the mother 
in the Reading Log. She recorded that they were sitting 
HPrstening tO a number of new story records and following 
along in the accompanying books, when Gillian made the 


comment that she " 


-.-was not interested in learning to read - 
it's too much work!". The reasons for this change became 
Peperent LO the investigator as Gillian's understanding of 
the process of reading was examined again through question- 
foe, ahrough the mother's observations, and through direct 
observation of her reading-like behaviour. Whereas, up 

until this time she had been comfortable with her view of 
Pewaineeas essentially a iprocess of reconstructing the 

mpoOry .woschaSsne had found anvenjoyable and simple task. 


phe was now, becoming increasingly aware that the print 


Played a very important role in reading. 


At 5 years 10 months Gillian was asked af 10 were pose 
ible to read with your eyes closed and replied with a firm 
"No!". When asked why this was so she stated with equal 
firmness, "'Cos you can't see the words!", She was then 


asked as to why she was able to read her book, My Big Book 
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of Pretty Pussies with her eyes closed and she gave her rea- 


son as, "...that's because I knew the verses well." When 


Bsked a nonin later if she could tell the investigator what 
she did as she read she gave the following description: 
Caacuk ot Goe words. No. “Look “at the 
pictures. Here (Pointed to the print 


and pictures on a page of a book) I 
Catwece DOC “the words and the. pictures. 


Tags If I cover those words down there, can 
you read them? 
G: You've got to see the words. 


An examination of the mother’s Reading Log for this 
period revealed numerous comments concerning Gillian's 
Prooreci tl Cloris Te locate words that she knew. and to act— 
ually read her stories. The following are some examples of 
Per entries : 

iG Set GSE 

Tone more. StOricon, 1om soneiropi ple Book. 

Peete tt Welt tLOCOUL Ne Eie. frou. Story Oca ting 

words site KNOWS = 25, God, 2.02... Ctc. 

AOR ce 

wes Ohewinttiatved the Teadineg of a prayer in 

one story. Went through (pointing with her 

finger) pointing out all the words she recog- 

ized. 6. BaSsisted with others which) she 

recogni zéd on & second appearance. 


ADI) 


Pacrea’up a book this’ a.m. and proceeded to 
read. out all thie: wordisits hem knew. 


May 23 


Gill dragged, out about. $8 to 10 Disney books 
Lo read by Merce li. tiie a.me aonine me 
the difficult words. She continues to read 
instead of memorizing! 
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May 25 


She bounced out of bed early today (8 a.n.) 

and proceeded to read two books to me . 

She read Whose Mouse Are You? and Where the 

Wild Things Are, spelling out any words she 

didn't know and asked what they were. She's 
actually reading, isn*t she? 


May 27 
At breakfast today Gill read Morris the Moose 


with*helpifrom'Gregsagain.®* She's ‘definitely 
reading each word - looks very intent. 


LietetnSotediiticulbt toscsectthatrGitlian'seunderstanding 
of what you have to do when you read was changing quite 
dramatically. Along * wath thisGchange came alteration’ of .her 
view as to whether learning to read was going to be easy or 
Bardo owen tasked this *questionuvat 5 tyearstil monthstthe 
following was her emphatic response: 

Hard! 

WOyeis tb, SOlngs sbOsbe hard? 

Because I don't know very much of the words. 
Buseyousknowua Lov ofewords > 

I know, except, you know - ‘munication 


SEne@s~stuft pr eeecrtrate I don't even know 
how to spell communication! 


Ga) tel G2 tr 1G3 


Whereas Gillian's (5;7) view of learning to read had 
Tnitiallysbeéntthat itewouldgbée can easy task because “of fthe 
amount of repeated readings of favourite dg Aniee she has 
experienced, Kaaren's (4;8)view was rather different. It 
should be remembered that she had not experienced nearly the 
same amount of repeated readings of favourite stories in both 


quantity and regularity as Gillian had. Because of this she 
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had relatively few stories that she could retrieve for her- 
self independently. Also,due to the fact that she heard her 
PaVvOuni te “etories read very irregularly, learning to ‘read' 
mien became a more difficult process for Kaaren. There was 
SeeOsaur oer ilyestrong indication on the part of the parents, 
that when she did engage in reading-like behaviour that she 
should 'read'’ the story accurately. There was a tendency 
then for them to correct her when she miscued in her'read-— 
ing.' When askéedeifushe thought Learning to-read would be 
easy or hard, she was quite certain that it would be "Hard, 
because you might forget how to read." A little earlier, 

in this session when she had been asked what she thought she 
mrentAhayertordottodlearn toeneadlbetteruthankshelicould at 
the moment, she replied, "Learn to read more stories. But 


when you're out you may forget how to read some stories." 


iGois snot.difficult to see how Kaaren's irregular 
experience with repeatedly read stories may well have in- 
piuenced her view of-learning to read. -Because she still 
saw the process as one of remembering the story (or the 
words) and this was something that she had not been terribly 
successful at doing, it was not only going to be laborious 
task in the future, it was a demanding one now. When she 
was asked at 4 years 10 months if she wanted to read better 
than she was able to now she replied with a positive, "No!". 
When asked “Why not?", she answered, "'Cos it would take too 


et I would keep forgetting," which of course is exactly 
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what she was doing because of her irregular, repeatedly read 


story experiences. 


Gillian and Kaaren saw the task of learning to read as 
something that was going to be difficult, but their opinions 
were, beced on different reasons, resulting from their dif— 
ferent experiences. They were both rather similar however, 
in their moving towards wanting to read independently. Just 
as Sartre (1964) had become jealous of his mother and re- 
solved to take her role away from her, (because she was 
able to read and was always reading to him), these girls 


seemed to be moving in the same direction. 


At 5 years 6 months, when Gillian was asked if she wish- 
ed she could read all the words she uttered a very meaningful 
sigh accompanied by a drawn out "Yeah!". Unfortunately her 
answer to the question "Why?" was not fully decipherable 
but started with "Because when we both read I've got to -." 
She seemed to be saying that she had to follow along all the 
mime and Could only read what someone had read to her. Three 
months later, when her mother was commenting on Gillian's 
(5;9) 'reading' of My Big Book of Pretty Pussies, she report-— 
ed that Gillian would resist any assistance with a "Don't 
tell me! Don't tell me!" and then, if she came to a word she 


could not remember she would ask for it, but immediately say, 


"Now don't tell me anymore!". 
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During. the, last visit to Gillian's (5;11) home, the 
investigator was reading Sendak's, Where the Wild Things Are 
ton her .« This was only the second time that she had heard 
the story, but she was participating fully by finishing line 
byl echo,greadingr and. oecasionally«<bys starting, to 'read'» a. new 
line or page. After a few pages had been read in this man- 
nerrpGillians, interrupted the investigator'srreading and. using 
almost an authoritative tone, stated "You've got to let me 
lg 


read now It was during this same visit that she made a 


comment that, "Sometimes I like to read by myself." 


One of the first indications that Kaaren (4;9) wanted 
to be more independent in her reading occurred when she and 
Mer mother were reading Moffat's A Flower Pot is Not a Hat 
mere ther. oneanad, Decne trying tos read: it. .to ber mother , 
but the mother kept coming in with words too soon and fin- 
ally Kaaren, in a very loud voice cried out in sheer frus- 
aration, “Don't help me read!". With that, her mother 
stopped "helping" and Kaaren continued on '‘reading' success- 
mitiv. —§ Almonth eater She was asked if she would like to be 


helped to learn to read, and she made the following observa- 


tion: 
Ke riennide@wouldnd te 
I: Why wouldn't you? 
Ks ' Cos I'd like to learn with no one teaching 


me. Just like for instance I learnt a story 
all.by myself today. 

bz How didthiyou dovthar? 

K: I just tried to remember what Mummy and 
Daddy said. ; 

Liys.And+thenn yous tovddy, readsat? 

Rt apyean’. 
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Although both of these girls had, through their comments 
and actions, expressed a desire to be able to read indepen- 
dently, they were, because of their different experiences 
and views of the process of reading going about achieving 
this goal in different ways. Kaaren (4;10) was now beginn- 
ime Quitce’ deliperately to Learn to retrieve a story for her- 
Self,” by Irstening *very “earefulbly as’one of her parents read 
it to her. Reading for Kaaren was still a process of trying 
to remember” the words} using the pictures to stimulate her 
recall. Eerweas Still *possibles in ner view, to read with 
vVour eyes “closed< Gillian (5211) however, was certain now, 
Piatetc was not possible ito read without looking at’ the words 
On tne page; althotgh* she still’saw the pictures as being 
wery tmportant. She had embarked on a process of learning 
to read by making much more use of the visual information on 
moempece.. and although she was finding the task-a difficult 
and demanding one, this did not seem to deter her from 
Peering to master it, despite the fact that she saw it as 


ie... too much work.” 


Another problem that very young children may experience 
in developing a drive towards achieving independence in read- 
mp was revealed’ in the’ case of Jenniter. “Heriymother reporc— 
ed that when Jennifer was approximately 3 years 3 months old, 
she demonstrated that, up until this stage of her development, 
she had thought that children could not learn to read. fMThe 


mother reported the following observation durin the initia 
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interview conducted with her. She stated that: 

Only a while ago she [Jennifer] realized that 

cord ren could read too. Up till then she 

thought only adults could read the words. I 

brought a little friend of hers over one 

afternoon - Nicky, who is in Grade 4, and she 

sat down and read a whole pile of books. 

Before that she was convinced that children 

didn't read only big people did. 

Although the problem obviously was not a difficult one 
to overcome, for some children who do not have older sib- 
lings in their femily., and who never get to see other child- 
ren reading, it is possible that the viewing of reading as 
ear ad lite task mayawedlepersaist untidatheyt got totischool The 
development of any intrinsically motivated drive towards 


achieving independence in reading would therefore be similar- 


dy delayed. 


Perhaps the. clearest view of how and why these changes 
were occurring was observed in Gillian's behaviour. Here we 
Save One; firmly helidpview,of the; process of readings and: how 
it was learned, being replaced gradually by another. Gillian 
was moving from her securely held view that learning to read 
WoseeSsentiadlymay, process, ofmlistening) carefully! and) renen- 
bering what was said through a growing ambivalence, to a 
gradual realization that reading involved using the print on 


the page to assist in the task. 


With that change came a change in the strategies Gillian 


was, using in order to retrieve her stories for herself and an 
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understanding that reading involved much more than just 


"remembering the words." 


And with that change came a 

change in the way she viewed the difficulty of the process. 
Reading became something that was going to be hard to learn, 
so overwhelming in its apparent complexity that she no 

Tonger felt that she wanted to try. But the thousands of 
Hours of pleasure she had obtained through books, the success 
Boe had experienced’ so far, the inner drive to master the 
task, the knowledge and skill that she had developed through 
her written language experiences, and finally the emergence 
of a need to be able to read, independent of others, kept her 


at the task, experiménting, approximating and self-directing 


most of her own learning. 


The other children's understanding of reading and how 
“imwece vo be Learned were changing also, but seemingly not 
es Obvious Micr jasiVaprdiy *es*CLlPiian™s and “this was a 
Significant outcome of the examination of the data presented 
here. Children need time to broaden their understanding of 
Feadingi ann Howiidie si earned .«Y Bitvevenm more “important, they 
need a vaste amount of experience with books and written 
language of various kinds, so that they can not only grow 
in their understanding of the processes involved, but can 
also develop effective and efficient strategies for dealing 
with them. The results of the quality and quantity of 
Kaaren's experiences with books for example, affected her 


understanding of the processes involved in reading, her 
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attitude to the task of learning, and the strategies that 


she employed in learning to 'read,! 


Environmental hanguare., Writing 
and the Functions of Written Language 


If children are to become competent users of written 
language, in the same way as they become competent users 
of oral language, the written language they use and the way 
in which they use it, has to serve their purposes and has 


wo beeome strongly functional for them. 


Although Halliday (1975), in the. following observation, 
was referring to children's oral language development, his 
comments appear directly relevant as well, to their written 
language development. He writes: 


“anence Bbeaanterest is Pocuseds onghow 

the child learns a system of meanings this 
POiINtSs LOLEONGC,INVestigation,~in,funetional 
terms. It becomes necessary to look beyond 
tReslanscnece Lliselivebutato do,so.without 
presupposing a particular conceptual frame- 
work, because this is precisely what the 
SVidCuemuGltie language ro. Gonetruct: and 
herein lies the value of a functional ap- 
proach. Early language development may be 
interpreted as the child's progressive 
Hastery of a functional potential. (p. 22) 


The wide experience that the children involved in this 
study were obtaining with their books was providing them 
constantly with access to all the functions of language in 


operation that Halliday (1975, p. 244) describes,. But as 


Holdaway (1979) suggests: 
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Pieks: not -only listening to .stories that is 

important in this sense: probably of great- 

er importance is the way children enter in- 

to the world expressively [Holdaway's 

emphasis] as they repeat, re-enact, read 

again or live out in many expressive modes 

the story language which fulfils multiple 

functions in their experience. (p. 149) 
The added experience with a tremendous variety of language 
that these children were obtaining through their nursery 
rhymes, poems and stories of all kinds, provided them with 


a greatly increased opportunity to ‘learn how to mean' 


(Halliday, 1975). 


The data reported in this section however, examines 
other sources of experience with written language to which 
these children were exposed. In particular, their knowledge 
and understanding of the use of environmental language was 
studied through the use of the Reading Concepts Observational 
Scale sndelby waking three of the children out into the streets 
to determine the extent of their awareness of the language 
to be found there. Observations were also made of their 
reactions to books which had print that was featured in some 
particular functional way, other than simply recording a 
ScOryeian CcOntanuous prose. The use of their games that re- 
quired some learning of written language, their children's 
magazines which contained various word puzzles and games and 
their understanding of some of the purposes of magazines and 
newspapers, were all examined briefly. Finally the role of 
their writing activity in developing their awareness func- 


tions of written language was also briefly explored. 
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There is no shortage of written language being used in 
our environment. As Smith (1978) suggests: 


For those not blind to it (which experienced 
readers are inclined to be), our visual world 
isvirequéently “festooned with*print, “most of “it 
(check your supermarket) literally right in 
front of our eyes. The question is, whether 
children who cannot yet read pay very much 
Sttenoian tito it Dhep Pigs) 


Smith's question is an important one to consider when examin- 
ing children's specific knowledge of the language contained 
am thersigns, logos and iabels which are present in their 
environment. For example, when Gillian (5;9) recognized 

the S"Bsso" gasitstation “sign “as’*the investigator was driving 
her around the streets, the following discussion took place: 


That says Esso. Esso. 

How dco you knew thats Bsso7 

Because Daddy goes to it. 

Publ now do you know 1t'’s Esso? 

Because it has a blue ring around it. 

(The Esso sign has a blue ring around 

the word). 

Ds LStthense anything “el se that -telis you 
thats Bsso7 

G: tiNche Because cari'titsea sn MWrrat Es'hain 
the way. (The "€" was seen by Gillian 
aot iei3e),. 

I: How do you spell - What are the letters 
are Ci tee 

G: I don't know because there's "3", and 

io W8 tiarrds M25"" tarid euler Rip". 


Q HGH QQ 


Later, on the same expedition, Gillian was taken to a 
local supermarket, along with the tape recorder, and her 
knowledge of the names of a stack of approximately 20 Disney 
story records, with their accompanying books was checked. 


She could correctly name every one of them, and when asked 
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whether she was looking at the words or the pictures, her 
description of what she did not only provides an indication 
of her honesty when being questioned in this manner, but 
also how careful checks have to be made of children's 
responses to environmental language. Gillian replied: 

G: Looking at the pictures. 

Th 


How did you know all those words, the names 
of those records? 


G: 'Cost 12 know them. 'Couei’m dookiner atasctheer 
pictures. Then I know them. 

i” Do yous ever* Wook! ‘at the words? 

Gs No. 

if PLouesjust® Look ‘ate the pictures? 

Gs: Yeah. Then it tells me. 


As she was 'reading' the titles, she was asked to point to 
eome such as Winnie the Pooh, Davey Crockett and Hansel and 
Gretel. She was able to eye-ear-voice match exactly with all 
Pi them, bus notwithstanding her ability to do this, chose 


tO recognize them through the pictures rather than the words. 


Despite this indication that Gillian did not always 
attend to the words and letters in her 'reading' of environ- 
mental language, she provided plenty of other examples that 
demonstrated that on many occasions she did. During the 
final observational visit she was 'reading' (and was reading 
much of it) Three Little Kittens to the investigator and she 
had come to "shall" in "And then you shall have no pie. 
Instead of going back and taking a rerun at it as she was 
prone to do, she paused for a long time, and then finally 
Said “shan,” When asked how she knew, she replied, "I knew 


"Shall" because 'Shell' is a gas station,’ Although the 
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the medial vowels were different, she had used the features 
of the word she had seen many times in the environment that 
she had in memory, to stimulate the recall of the unknown 


WO? G.. 


From the use,of the Reading Concepts. Observational 


Bealevitaves found, that Gillian(537).coulkdsuse theseword 
"calendar" correctly and knew what a calendar was used for. 
She knew where the names for the days of the week were loca- 
¢eqd,..and pointed tothe word,Monday. when asked-to find.it, 
Seven, tnuough.athe print. in, the, picture.was,very indistinct: 

As soon as the observer began to question her concerning the 
eglendar, she rushed outvyof the.room,to.change the,day 
indicator on a large calendar which her parents had made 
Zerener. aco itowas not difficult, to determine, the ssource 


er oner knowledge here. 


When asked the various questions concerning the writ- 
Dieeote the erocery list, it was; found that Gillian knew 
and could use the word "list" correctly. She knew also 
that the mother was writing the list so that "she won't 


forget what she's getting." 


Her knowledge of environmental language was found to be 
comprehensive. She recognized the 'STOP' sign, knew its 
purpose, and found the word within the sentence. She knew 
What the gas station sign was used for, but could not recog- 


nize the word ‘IRVING', although she did recognize the sign 
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fOmeyiGE" jwhich shad, noe .context to.support it. 


GCiition was sable to find the ‘IN' and 'OUT' signs on 
the doors in her response to the question asking how the 
people knew which door to use, and her knowledge of the 
labels on the various items in the supermarket was accurate. 
For example, as already mentioned in a previous section, 
she was able to distinguish between the words 'Coke' and 
PCoca Cola*, “and was also ablertovfinds*'vanillavicescream' 
in the sentence with no spaces between the words. When asked 
Wow chee sgirr-i nthe picturevknewi whieh cereal totseleet from 
all the varieties on-the shelves, she pointed to the words 
on the packet and said, "Because they have these on (pointed 
to the words). It says, R-Rice-Rice-Krispies” and ran her 
finger along under the words. That was a very different 
response to the one she made to a similar question at } 
years 6 months, when she stated that were were no words on 
the box of their favourite cereal, only "squares" and 


“Winnie the- Pooh.” 


While on the drive around her city, Gillian (5:9) 
demonstrated a wide ranging knowledge of the various signs 
that littered “the environment, although the cués that she 
utilized for this recognition were not always checked. She 
knew all the fast food outlets, and identified the other 
signs such as 'NO PARKING.' When asked how she recognized 


these, she spelled them out. The word 'TAXI' was identified 
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however, because she had a toy taxi at home with the word 
On it and somehow, she recognized the name of the film that 
was showing at the local cinema. It was ‘Saturday Night 
Pever' “which *shé identified “as” "Saturday Night’ with a 


revucs. to Her Mother “to “be *taken to it. 


Taken to &@ drug store, Gillian was able to recognize 
toothpaste labels such as 'Crest,' ‘Aim' and 'Colgate' 
("Because we use that one"), various brands of soap and a 
mumber of the other items such as '‘Cuetips', 'Scope', and 
the brands of cat and dog food with which her pets were fed. 
In the toy section of a large department store she was able 
wermcorrectiy identify “avast “array of toys: Wher asked “as 
to how she recognized many of them as she proceeded around 
the display, it was found that she used a variety of tech- 
mequies' = By “tie words” *, "Well T°can tell by “looking ‘at 
mee niccvures, © don’ t “Krow. lL just “got it “in “my “Head” 

On one occasion she used initial letter cues as was demon- 


strated by the following dialogue: 


G: Charlie Brown (pointing correctly) Linus 

ti NOesurnat Ss not Utnvs a lnesrext, One: micint 
be. 

G-eves.  binus. “Inicy Unoinving correc riy) 


Peppermint Paddy (pointing correctly) 
£ How do you know? 
G0’ Cos that's ‘the “only “one tirat starts 
with "PP". Snoopy (poincing correctly) 
How do you know it's Snoopy? 
'Cos. Right here (pointing to the word). 


G2 tal 


Neither of Gillian's parents could give any specific 


reasons for her wide-range of knowledge of environmental 
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language. As previously reported, the father had commented 
Onpherminteresthin' the various road signs and he’had tol1ad 

her what a number of those were and both parents had comment- 
ed on the children's great interest in television commer- 
Siaiss Theye thought’ that this@latterl source oftinformation, 
along with her incidental learning whilst out shopping or 
driving in the family car were probably the main sources of 
her learning. They were surprised at the extent of her 
knowledge since they had never attempted to help her learn 


aoa) this information in a systematic way. 


The amount of information obtained from Jennifer(3;8) 
eoncerning her knowledge of environmental language and its 
Bune LTOn, kWwasimuch’more Pimmtéedcthan *withnGillian).dsrshe 
Was*not«taken*on a drive around the streets*\ From the obser- 
vational scale however, it was found that she knew the word 
POreicalendan! but ™wasionottsure whatortewasSusedforsr When 
asked if there was anything on the calendar that might tell 
thatiit was 'Monday'’ ishe =pointed to the numbers ‘and"started 
counting. She pointed in a random manner but counted from 
Pecos27.alWithrrégardsto the ‘picture .ofathe ymothergwriting 
down her shopping list, she initially thought they were 
"Reading the list" (which is a legitimate response) but then, 
on seeing the second picture decided that were "Writing 


it down to see what she needs." 


Jennifer recognized the 'STOP' sign and knew what the 
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Cars mMeadreuo ido, because oft, butiicduld mot find the’ word in 
the context. She knew the gas station sign for what it was 
but: could not: recognize the word on it. Jennifer could not 
Pome tthe Vee! stentiontithe! door butt aide point? toe the?™ ovum 
See na and adds Th ate says! l' Goo out! She did not know that 
then brandimameron the »cereal told the? little*¢irl which® one 
to select, andpointed to the picture in response to the ques- 
tion. She pointed generally to theice cream carton when 


asked a similar question concerning that. 


The mother reported that on three occasions Jennifer 
3-6 .5(5:0). 3310) had esked her to read all the words on 
moe mein Lapel of their cereal box, which she did. AR crags 
MeevaOus Section 1t was recorded that Jennifer could recog=- 
meso tie Signs ior all the major fast food outlets in the 
area, and had been particularly interested in ‘Kentucky 
Fried Chicken.’ The mother also reported how Jennifer (3;10) 
hunted for all the 'STOP' signs one day when they were out 
walking, and would stop and spell the word out on each occ- 
asion. The parents commented on her interest in television 
commercials for toys_and how she could always recognize 
these subsequently in the store. They thought that her 
identification was more from the picture than the words 
however. It can be seen then that Jennifer was beginning 
to develop an awareness of the language of the environment 


and knew the purpose for some of it. 
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Kaaren's (436) responses to the observational scale 
tasks demonstrated a similar level of understanding to that 
Gio citlian Ss but she was not as’ aware ‘or the’ print, as” Gil- 
lian had been. When asked how the calendar told them what 
day of the week it was, she pointed to the number 16 rather 
wien “tO "tne “words ‘across "the ftop. rhe st Jend te ncuron 
Preseited no problems and “she was “able? to find the: word “aetop' 
in the context of the sentence. She was uncertain concern- 
mee cre em (Ne sich Of the dour and could not point’ to 1 
Sveciiically but pointed “vor tre ‘word “OUT "and "sad d "That 


yo ort coor 


WHEN "tue tae wae eiven to irem, = line Fear | 
in the picture knew that the “cereal was ‘Rice Krispies' 
"Coe there's Little people on Wt" (pointing to the ‘cartoon 
characters on the packet), but on a subsequent check on this 
question a month later Kaaren (43:7) pointed to the words on 
Teer aobpel. ran ner finger acrogs “tre words in avlert ‘to 
Mapuit direction and sard, 'Rree Krispies. “That's “how she 
knows." She was able to discriminate between the words 
feece anda "Gotta "Colas "but Bike “the rother “children "could 


not recognize the gas station sign although she knew that, 


rr celts yourwhiich one to -cco to. 


At 3 years 3 months, Sean found the questions from the 
observational scale somewhat tedious and because of this, 
probing questions were not asked. His response to the situa- 
tion was much more positive three months later however, be- 


cause he was able to complete many more of the tasks. He 
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Enew the word for ‘calendar' but it was not until the 

second session that he was able to point to the words on it, 
when asked how they knew what day it was. At the first 
Session he knew that mother was writing but it was not until 
the second session that he could give a specific reason 
("Writing what they are going to buy") for this. When asked 
why mother had to write the list down, he replied, "So they 
won't forget." The *STOP' sign gave him no difficulty and 
me ¢ven found the word in the context of the sentence on 
both occasions. LALpiaitv. i nestbine 447s FC session. pean did 
moteknow What tne’ 'TRVING**®caststation sirn’was*® for s* but 
then asked the investigator what the sign said, was told, 
and when asked the question again he replied, "Just Gas." 

On the second occasion when asked how mother knew which gas 
Station to fo to he pointed’ to’ the’sign;*and: said "Gas Sta- 
tion. The WiN’= door sign Caused’ him? diffictiity initially 
DoueeOn toe second Occasion =ne pointed” generaily-to- the’ print 
On the door with the’ comment, "Because-it says**in'," For 
mie. Cll “sipn., tee ltirst responded bDy* pointing tothe sign, 
uy Gilad NOt KNOW what at Seidas* On his ‘second avvempt se when 
asked how they knew which door to go out, he pointed to the 
Sign and said “out” The request to point to the word that 
esia "Coke Band’ then tom tind“ Cocartoln ete sul cedsni veal 
pointing to the cans in a generalized manner on the first 


occasion but when he was asked to complete this task during 


tne Later occasion. he did? so successfully. 
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It can be seen then that Sean's awareness of print and 
his ability to understand some of its functions improved 
over the three month period between the two occasions when 
his knowledge was checked. How much of this improvement 
was due to his additional familiarity with both the tasks 
SroetneeinvestieetlOn. lusts eadte ficult lta judge. shut from 
other observations made of his behaviour with books and 
print during this period, it was obvious that he was becom- 


ing much more aware of print. 


Kaaren (4310) and Sean (3;6) were taken for a drive 
through two local towns, to determine their range of know- 
wedge of the language of the environment. Again, like the 
other children in the study, they demonstrated an awareness 
of the signs for the major fast food outlets, and they were 
Gute to recognize a ‘STOP’ sign from its reverse side. 
Kaaren recognized a 'FOR SALE' sign outside a house and knew 
@ieateitcewas the yellow words that said ‘For Sale'’,” Sean 
Mectuuliea tue large sign that had Wolfville, Historic Inn 
Gt Nowa Scotia on it by saying, “Il see a sign coming ‘up. It 
says ‘Wolfville, Nova Scotia'.” Neither child however, exhi- 
bited a wide ranging knowledge of environmental language, 
and were in fact, more interested in asking questions of 
the investigator as to what each sign they saw said. This 
may have been the result of both parents working and not 
taking them out very often, and combined with that, the fact 


that they were relatively new to the area may have resulted 
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in them not having had time to become familiar with all 


EBeasiens . 


All the children involved in the study were aware of 
the language of the environment to a greater or lesser 
extent and all were building their understanding of the 
instrumental (the 'I want' function) and the regularity 
Gtine ‘Don't do that’ function) "(Halliday 1973. 1975) 
Purposes that this language served. It was difficult to 
estimate the extent of the effect on their growing know- 
ledge of this aspect of language and the uses it served 
for, them. but the range, of Gillian's awareness, of, environ-— 
mental language certainly demonstrated its potential as a 
beaneuage learning experience... ,The problems,of, the highly 
Ponce xtLuslized settings distracting, their attention.from 
the printed message, became apparent, particularly in the 
ease of Gillian,.but the consistent feature of their res- 
ponses to environmental language was that they were invar- 
fably meaningfully related, to. the context within. which. they 
were observed. The children were ‘learning to mean' even 


if _they.were not always using,the printed word to do so. 


Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
children seemed particularly attracted to books with fea- 
tures that could be manipulated, and to books where the 
words were highlighted in some way. Some illustrations 


included the concept of environmental language in their 
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pictures through the use of signs on buildings and directions 
of various kinds. All the children, for example were given 
Wiseman's Morris the Moose Goes to School by the investigator. 
mney all, very quickly learned to point to'’the signs on the 
aWO shops wWhichenead; SBESHhand@SGANDULeEg Inean iklustration 
weaver inathespoaksthesbathroomedoors vhadow'BOYS'; ,’ GIRLS! 

and then 'BOYS AND MOOSE' as signs on them and again all 

the children learned to recognize these very quickly and 
delighted in pointing to them whenever the story was read 


BOm bem 


Both Sean and=Jdennifer had Meg on the Moon read to 
them on numerous occasions throughout the period of the 
study, and reference has already been made to how Sean in 
particular responded to the words that were featured in the 
mie crattons in this story... Both children however, would 
always point to the various words as the story was read to 
Hnem and it was this activity with this book that seemed to 
be one of the influences on Sean starting to become aware 
of print on the page. In was interesting to note Sean's 
(3;5) reaction to being able to read spontaneously the 
words “PETrTrSHOWthon sestgnein’ anliliustrationiin'’kéease? 

Pet Show. When asked shortly after this if he was able to 
read yet, the following dialogue took place: 
YessinButraotixversytmnuchusteries. 

Not very much stories? 

And not very much shows. 


Not very much what? 
Shows. 
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At the time the investigator did not realize that he was 
simoc, certainly, referring back to the, fact that he had 
wet displayed his ability to read the word..’show' in “Pet 


SHOW. 


Both Gillian and Kaaren demonstrated their interest in 
books that had language featured in various ways, Kaaren 
Por eexomn eo was olway sc loui1 ck, to. point, to the word, HOTEL! 
Srna NuULloine in one, of, the stories that was, read to, her on 
a repetitive basis and reference has already been made to 
her interest in the .'dum ditty' sequence that was printed 
PReauatlem and smallernesprint . Gillian constant.Ly, deLighted 
ate tnoi.catineg that. the manipulative, features in, one, of their 
Disney Club books had the word "Lift' on them to tell you 
what to do. luvur Ous, George Getsna Medaly she would onva— 
metwly Ol nue all whe signs, in the various pictures and 
read them. In this particular book there were signs ina 
museum that read ‘Dinosaur Extinct’, "Baby Dinosaur" and 
BUG not touen’, and she was consistently accurate in her 


reading of these. 


One of the most amusing incidents witnessed during the 
study occurred when Jennifer (3310) was 'reading' Bemelman's 
Madeline to her brother Christopher (23:6). In one of the 
pictures. in this book theye,is. @ scene of a square in Paris 
with a fountain spraying water out as in the following 


tives tion: -. Christopher pointed to the water and 
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cried excitedly, "McDonalds!" Jennifer however was not 
amused tandestated quite firmly that, "No it's not McDonalds. 
It's a water fountain!" Such is the power of present day 
BoverUTiIciNe, ard tne young child "s ability to cue to speciric 


features in environmental language. 


Environmental language that has been incorporated into 
illustration in children's books and language that has been 
used in highly visible and sometimes instructional ways can 
give children yet another experience with written language 
being used functionally. These children demonstrated a 
Gonstantratertnessytosthis, typesoetjlanguage in,.their books 
and this apnpearedsato, serve) aytwofold. purpose: .it.added to 
their awareness of the presence of printed language in their 
books and it gave them a further demonstration of the regu- 


PoeoOryeanad instrumental functions of written language . 


Ali the children involved in this study received maga- 
eanes through the mail on a regular basis. Jennifer, Sean 
and Kaaren received the Sesame Street magazine and Gillian 
Feceived two magazines, Playmates and Highlights. The arri- 
val of these was invariably greeted with pleasure and some 
degree of excitement on the part of the children as the 
following comments, indicate..,Jennifer's. mother recorded 
this csvservation in her Réading bose: 

Now. ‘hée api.im. 

She (Jennifer) was very excited today because her 


"Sesame Street Magazine" came in the mail. As 
soon as Chris. went to have his nap she came run- 
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ning with her magazine. We spent 1/2 hour 
reading and doing the activities suggested in 
the magazine. 


During the interview with Kaaren's and Sean's live-in 
baby sitter she was asked if the children ever sat down with 


Gheir books on their own during the day, to which she re- 


pp. ed: 


The are ,receiving ,subscription magazines and 
when they get that, for three or four days 
they'll sit down and read them - look at them 
over and over again. Of. if .we give them a 

mapa tine. othey | lyre vend fo over it .... They 
like the “Sesame Street" magazine because they 
€an Dick up the characters. Leos somethings they 
really know. Kaaren also gets“The National 
Geographic,” but she just carries it around 
while the "Sesame Street"magazine gets torn, 
SuLueout. coloured. iney have in it a picture 
of something with three words and you have to 
Pree OUL Ue Word that ~matcnes, the picture. 

When sl .do that .with Sean. I .say cach word. then 
T'?) say which one is “bear” and he usually can 
aha Ou 


Gillian's parents reported that she had a great interest 
in games and puzzles: and would spend long periods of time 
With these activities. The following are some of the entries 
by the mother in her Reading Log which demonstrate this 
Peacure Of her behaviour: 


Nov. 28 


Picked up the latest issue of "Highlights“and 
explained to me the picture games and puzzles. 


Aha YF 


Busy 'reading' her"Highlights" magazine all 
morning. 
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dan. wi8 


Read various puzzles in"Highlights“magazine with 
emphasis on syllables. 


Mar. #31 


Browsing through a new issue of “Highlights.” She 
found.alil »the shidden»pictures. 


Apr eed 

She found a game in"Playmate"so we ran through 

that a few times (she remembered all the words!). 

The transcript recorded below, indicates very clearly, 
the powerful role these games can serve in developing the 
children's desire to master the task of learning to read and 
provide them with yet another experience involving written 
Yanguage being used functionally in the regulatory mode..» Gil- 
lian (539) brought her Playmate magazine to the investigator 
and wanted to play one of the games which consisted of throw- 
ing a dice and moving counters over,a series of squares with 
a number of penalties interspersed around on them. On 
various squares there were pictures of animals with their 
names printed underneath them. The following dialogue took 
place: 

I: What are all these directions? Let's see if 
we can work out what the directions are. 

Well let's see. 

Where does it say start? 

(Pointing correctly). Start. Finish. 

O.. Ks What's, the finstirthing.,tiSay ore chand 
here. What does this tell us? 

G:,. Hop, shead.. 

I: How many spaces? - Three (G. echoes "Three") 


spaces (G. echoes "Spaces"). And who are we 
on now? 
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G: Mary Mouse (correctly). 

ie) And then on to? - Miss one turn. 

i Mrs "ore “turn . YsAnd Sth s' iis. (Pecry (Pie. 
This is Hop one - (pause), 

To Vehireaa: 

Gs Ahead one space. That's Freddy Frog. 

A i Tes sOsk : 

G: Hop-ahead-to-Kitty Cat. 

iv’ Very “coodl  You*knewsthat one). 

G: Chuckwa Chip. 

1a Chuckie. 

G: Chuckie Chip. Hop one on a space (uncertain). 

FS “Hop. *- 906 S*triés Two) he Whats that startewtth? 
Woetweoesonat tinst Letter? 

Goer. 

Te So. -Hop. - 

eer arc le 3 

Pee back that Gavery7cOo0dG 

G: Hop-back two "spaces 3 

Pee NO. That's notuapaces. ~ You've got that word on 


the page already. What's that? (Points to the 
word start). 
cs To BSUuartes* Hopebacketom@star tt 
The learning of the game proceeded in this manner and then it 
was played several times. By the time this had happened, Gil- 
pean-couradt’foltiow the -directirons  perfectiy: Later that even- 


ing she taught her father how to play the game, displaying 


complete control over the language involved. 


The children's magazines and their contents, obviously 
provided these children with a surprising amount of purpose- 
ful and enjoyable experience with written language. They 
served as vehicles for independent activity, as a basis for 
parent and child to have some fun together with language 
games, and they gave the children further opportunity to 
gain more understanding of the functional nature of written 


language. 
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This awareness of the functional nature of reading was 
reflected in Kaaren's (438) and Gillian's (5;7) observa- 
tions concerning the purposes of their parents reading. 
After’ commenting on the fact’ that her mother and father 
read "newspapers and magazines" Kaaren was asked why she 
thought that they read the newspaper, to which she replied, 
"To see what's on sale and to see what's very expensive." 
When asked why she thought her parents read to themselves 
she commented, "'Cos kids don't want to hear important 
things.” Gillian observed, when asked a similar question 
about her mother's reading, that "She reads magazines to see 
what's on. And she reads recipes.' Asked "Why do you think 
that they read?" she replied, "'Cos they learn.” Both 
children were aware of the immediate and specific infor- 
mation that could be obtained through reading, but seemed 
to be aware, even at this early age of the wider and perhaps 


Meremimporcanve -lesrning that could result from this activity . 


Reference has already been made in this section to the 
children's understanding of use of written grocery list 
and in Chapter IV reports of the children's writing behaviour 
that had been observed by the parents, were recorded. The 
feature of writing that seemed ‘to attract’ and interest all 
the children, was the sending and receiving of letters. 
Kaaren's developing communication with her grandmother, has 
already been referred to and Gillian had also started letter 


writing. The following was a letter written by Jennifer 
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(334), to her father, who was away at camp with children from 
Hie s¢nogn: She composed the letter and the investigator 
spelied the words for her. The whole process took approxi- 
mately 30 minutes and she was extremely proud of her effort. 
The following is a direct copy of what Jennifer produced 
Wirch has been reduced to a quarter of its original size. 


A transcript of what she wrote has been recorded below this 


JAN NNR 


WEAN DON MEA WV DN RAY EE 
APENANKDPHOET OW ROE WITH 
iA Mar A EO ME Wel se 
MR DOAKE DADDY I'M AT HOME 
WItH MR DOAKE—~—AND~—"HE GAVE ME 
MOPENC EL AND? PAPER LO WRESEREY Wa Te 


reproduction. 


Sean (3;5), who had demonstrated very little interest in 
Peernine to write, and was=9just beginning to try to produce 
the letters of his name, started to become interested in re- 
Seeivineg and sending letters. The following description of 
how his attention to this form of communication received a 
stimulus, was recorded during the interview with the live-in 
baby-sitter. She had just commented on the fact that the 
children had seen her writing letters from time to time: 

Once I: gave him Sean arletter I received from 

my parents to look at and he was able to find his 

name and he wanted to know why his name was there. 

I told him it said "Say Hi to Sean," so he wanted 

to say "Hi" to them. Then I gave him a pen and 


told him to write it. (She didnot say what he did 
as a result of this, nor was she questioned on it 
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unfortunately). He really enjoys getting mail. So 

we tell him he has to write letters in order to 

receive mail. 

By the conclusion of the visits Sean (3:6) could pro- 
duce only four very shaky letters, and they were of course 
the letters of his own name. Jennifer (3310) on the other 
manasnad developed a great deal 6f skill in printing and 
her mother reported on an interesting game that she (Jenni- 
fer) devised for her to play in bed. The following record 
from the Reading Log describes this: 

Aprreny 

When I put her’ to bed, she wanted to pretend that 

the headboard on her bed was a blackboard and she 

“uwpedther*®fingere®tolstrace outethesletters of 

various words as I spelled them. She wanted 

to know how to spell the family's names, the 

Hanes OL Oujects in ner room such as ‘bed, 

DPiLPlow,=rugs*lampe BMALtertshe wroteceachswords, 

ehe carefully pretended to erase it. 

This "game" was played on many subsequent nights and is a 


clear indication of Jennifer's fascination with learning to 


produce written language. 


Giliian's*interest.in writing appeared to be generated 
Primarily rrom letter and card writing and receiving. here 
were numerous entries in the mother's Reading Log describing 
how Gillian had written letters to friends and relations. 

One day she wrote 24 Valentine cards, containing "I love you, 
Gillian", one for each of her kindergarten classmates. The 
mother reported that she would sit at the task of writing 


for long period of time, up to an hour and a half on occa- 
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gions, ’and appeared totally involved tin it. She would ask 
her mother how to spell words, but the mother reported that 
she knew "quite a lot of words, like her own name, 'school', 
Peete adore feo, ' to's wand ‘ithe '" and simivtar short 
function words. She commented that she could always say 

une first letter of a word that she wanted spelled, except 
for silent letters, and that she seemed to use syllabication 


techniques quite naturally. She remarked on Gillian's 


reaction to receiving letters in this way: 


She loves to sit down and read then. She asks me 
to read them first because she wants to hear every- 
titWe.) one carries, 10 around all day. She doesn't 


keep. them’though, because of the amount. 

Kaaren (4310) received a stimulus to her letter writing 
Sota vicyeinethetiormeot avlanguage experience story. from her 
fave=year-—oldpcousin in*Montreal. This’ consisted of a small 
stapled "booklet”™ containing photographs of the family house 
with some alterations being made to it, with captions 
printed by the mother, under each photograph. The receipt 
St ambis Stvimulaced Kaaren to produce: a similar booklet to 


send back to her cousin. 


It can be seen then that writing was becoming an 
futegral*part*of*these”*chridren’*s lives and for Gillian and 
Kaaren at least was beginning to serve an extremely important 
communicative function. The most impressive feature of their 
writing activity was that it was almost all self-initiated 


and self-regulated. All the children, except Sean would 
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engage themselves in writing for very long periods of time, 
on many occasions, calling for help with their spelling only 
when necessary. Whereas their experience with the language 
of the environment was providing these children with access 
to the instrumental and regulatory linguistic functions of 
Written language, their involvement in their letter and card 
writing activities) was’ affording ‘them opportunities’ to 
express themselves at the 'interactional' (the 'I love you' 
function), personal (the 'This is me' function) and at the 
henristic’s (the: "What's that?’ or 'Finding out" (function) 
(Halliday, 1973) levels of language development. Through 
their self-directed writing activity, these children were 
obtaining essential experience, as Halliday (1975) suggests 


" 


in) their)... progressive mastery of a functional potential" 


(p. 242) for understanding and using written language. 


Summary 


Adthotegh the bedtime story could be seen as a major 
eontributing factor to these children's growing ability to 
deal with written language, without them having a variety 
of experiences with the language of the environment and 
the opportunity to begin to communicate through their 
own writing, their rate of progress in developing their 
eontrol over this form of communication would have been 
Slowed considerably. Books were providing these children 


with indirect multi-functional experiences needed for them 
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to dadvance ein stheir »«mastery of written language; but their 
direct experience with the language around them and their 
own sending and receiving of written messages gave them an 
immediate involvement with this language being used in at 
least five of Halliday's (1973, 1975) ‘functions of language' 


levels. 


Om the wider plane of their modes of experience with 
the different forms of written language then, there was an 
interrelatedness and interdependence operating that contri- 
Puced-to the "development ‘of tthe children's: *funceti onal 
potential’ with this aspect of language. Within’ the chil- 
dren”™s modes ‘of experience with each of the’ forms) of written 
Panguage however, ‘there was a network of cause and effect 
reracrousitips in *the process of “being ‘built ‘as’ ta’ ‘result tof 
each -Ciild’s “different “ercounters’ with this! written Danguage. 
THese were equally pervasive in ‘their effect. ‘on the growth 
of their emergent reading behaviour. How Gillian's view 
Gh reading -changed subtly *from tseeing it ‘essentially as 
something you learn through remembering the words, to an 
Swareness of the importance of the visual information and 
mie bisaity to use: this while reading, was. sh, €xamplevor 
this 'network' in operation. This change was influenced 
by her wider experience with written language to a certain 
extent. The single most important factor appeared to be 
however, that she could select from an ample range of 


stories which she could 'read,' one particular favourite 
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which served as a basis for the development of her 
increasingly accurate eye-ear-voice matching skills. 

this in turn, enabled her” to grow in her” awareness “or 
mrene, excene her control over the eye movements as neces-~ 
mery tor reeurng., and provided her with the opportunity to 
€ontinue to build her own strategies for the process of 


learning to read. 


With Gillian's increasing awareness of what the process 
of reading involved, came a change in her attitude of seeing 
learning to read as something that previously was going to 
be "easy" to something that was going to be "hard". Her 
growing desire to be able to read independently and her 
years of enjoyable experiences with books, did not allow her 
ehangince atinitudesrs towards wthendiffieulty: of the learning 
Peocass (oe deter wer from continuing; it seemed with 
Pier ecsiae momentum, her ettorts! tor imaster) ther task: ihe 
eran pureeare fitecitiot. the tnteracting force stats worky int this 


Mitttiveu giris' srineading: developments could bet clearly seen. 


THe data. presented in this ehapter demonstrated also, 
that all of these children had made considerable headway 
in developing their understanding of the functions of some 
of the written language that surrounded them. Once they 
had internalized some of the major functions of this system 
of language, they were able to turn their attention to the 
form of: that language.» The’ data revealed thatr they were: all 


progressing in their understanding of the various concepts 
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related to books, print and reading. They drew attention 


to the need to give young children the opportunity to tra- 
memece stlitheesteps necessary in order to develop their 
understanding of the concepts involved in dealing with 
written language. The picture seemed to be one of young 
children actively engaged in the process of becoming liter- 


euGeuends doing £hasein their own way and in their’ own» time. 


The similarity to what they were doing with written 
danguage learning, to what they were doing in their develop- 
mentally based, oral language learning was too strong to be 
ignored. Holdaway (1979) describes this type of learning 
in the ‘following way: 

Developmental Learning ... tends to be regulated and 

paces bY the Learner in’ response to inner controls 

ore TWiehhy sensitive tnature that could neither be 
understood, nor replicated, by the guiding adult 

On Wie torts ide) Cpiet2 2) 
mis “appeared “tobe the type of learning that was present 
when these children and written language came together, 


particularly when this written language was in the form of a 


mac -loved + Travourite story. 


Phe progress that) these “young childreniwere makings 
wecoming literate as evidenced by the data presented vin thag 
Piapter, xMdised several questions concerning the validity 
of claims of some linguists, for example, Cazden (1975) 
and Mattingly (1972, 1978, 1979), that children must have 
developed a certain (unspecified) level of linguistic (or 


metalinguistic) awareness before they can begin to learn 
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toa read-successfully. Aid Gf the children “involved .in this 
study could be seen to be making progress in learning to 
read, without any demands being made on them to reach some 
Meeceaniai te level of linguistic awareness, either implicit 
Or explicit. They were obviously. becoming increasingly 
mimpiisaticea lily aware, .lbeit, mostly on an implicit level, 
as they gained greater experience with written language 
Being used in various ways, but their progress in learning 
to read did not stop because they had not reached some pre- 


requisite level of learning. 


Coupled With this ,impeortant, question. of~the. néed.tosbe 
linguistically aware in order to be able to read, were the 
questions raised concerning the concepts of cognitive con- 
fesaon, (Vernon, 1957) and cognitive «clarity (Downing,.1979). 
The data presented in this chapter revealed that, although 
miese oh ldarenvdid not understand at anlexplicit or-.even 
Mmotcnece1mplicite Level ingeome caces., alleathe concepts 
involved in books, print and reading, they were all making 
progress in learning about reading and learning to read. 
Because they did not, and.in many cases.could«not understand 
at an.adult level, some,of the. more important.concepts in- 
volved in reading, seemed scarcely a reason to label them 
as being cognitively confused. No doubt Gillian could have 
been described as lacking cognitive .clarity by the.fact.that 
she was still at times, confusing the concepts of.a ‘letter' 


and a ‘word' and had not, until towards the end of the study, 
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been able to demonstrate her understanding of the presence 
Gr spaces between words, but she was still making rapid 
progress in her literacy development. Any attempt to "pro- 
vide her with cognitive clarity” for these aspects of 
written language may well have served the purpose of dis- 
tracting her from using her highly effective, self- 


iiitwiated strategies for learning to read. 


Finally, the data presented in this chapter provided 
examples of the process of the children's learning pro- 
eeeding, as Werner (1957, p. 126) suggested, from a 
Beran. vely global State with Jittte differentiation, to an 
increasingly differentiated and hierarchically integrated 
Sar ce . The process was seen in the development of the 
children's ability to eye-ear-voice match as they engaged 
in reading-like behaviour. it couLu aso be meen inf the 
Bent oren s concepts of the process of reading’.” “At the 
commencement of the study for example, reading for Gillian 
Pie romreproduc ti On Of the story unrough a retelling of 
its basic theme, with language that approximated the 
Sriginal, without being dependent on the words on the pages 
but being dependent on her parents for initially reading 
meer story to her. By the coneltisicn of the study, she isd 
moved to an awareness that reading involved matching almost 
exactly, what she was saying with what she was seeing on 
the page, and doing so through her own efforts to use her 


own knowledge of the specific visual information that was 
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there. This movement from the general to the specific 
and, from relatively uncoordinated efforts to well 
coordinated and finely controlled ones, seemed to be an 
outstanding characteristic of these children's learning 


in the area of written language. 


The most important feature of the development of the 
PeuPldren cs concepts about books, print and reading however, 
seemed to lie in the conditions which were present in the 
home. co Nurture this growth. Tw oemeame Very Clear. tO the 
investigator as he observed these children and interacted 
Mmecniechem 1n a range of written experience situations, that 
trevenceded large amounts of time in these situations, they 
needed as many and as varied experiences as they could ob- 
hein with written language and they needed most of all, a 
Merm- supportive and invitational atmosphere to pervade 
these experiences. Finally they needed the opportunity to 
ecperinen.y an theirsefforts 40 reproduce this written lan- 


puace without fear of constant correction. 


The following. chapter.examines. one._of,. the major methods 
that they used to obtain._a. means whereby they could carry 


out this experimentation. 
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CHAPTER VI 


READING-LIKE BEHAVIOUR 


into dwiekt x6 1 


There is now adequate evidence which was documented 
poe ehaptcer Tl of this report, to show that the greater 
majority of early readers came from book oriented homes 
wmoewere, read TO regularly by one or both parents from a 
wery early age. Some of these researchers commented on the 
fact that an often observed feature of these children's 
Wenmavreur wieol their books, which occurred sometimes with 
Gie parents and sometimes when the children were alone with 
mieir books, was their apparent ability to ‘read’ increas-— 
emely larger parts of a book, frequently with a surprising 
degree of accuracy. Although Clay (1972) made some obser- 
Mae votre Omethis “talking Vike 4 took” behaviour and its 
importance in the early reading development of children, 
only Holdaway (1979) appears to have examined its particu- 


mer cipnasacance, in any depth. 


One of the outcomes of putting young children with 
beoks*ahd’ reading’ to° themPstories that=they tove*r1o hear 
over and over again, is the seemingly spontaneous appearance 


in some form or other of reading-like behaviour with these 
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suories, Al] the parents of the children involved in this 
study reported that they had observed this behaviour in 
Gheitr©chiidréen and it was“‘seen ‘in°all the children reégu- 
worry vy “the imVvestrgators="The “extent and frequency of 
HGS use and ‘the ‘time -that it” first “appeared, seemed to be 
wereced-vO=a number of "Pactors within the child's expéeri- 
ence. In order to understand its significance, a more 
Speer. 1c -deseription was “required: “The purpose of this 
chapter is to describe in some detail, the development of 
ehis behaviour in the children involved in the study and 
we eexamine carefully ‘ite "characteristics, its relation- 
Srp and-its “contribution to their “emergent reading 


behaviours. 


Developing Reading-Like Behaviour 


Reading-like behaviour has been seen in the past as 
a product of the repeated reading of some story, resulting 
in the children being able to memorize the words of the 
ELorvewithevaryingsdegreesyofeaccuracy. »The process) has 
been thought to operate at the superficial, rote learning, 
and imitative level of behaviour, rather than at the deep- 
er, meaning-oriented, developmentally based level of 
learning. The data reported in this chapter demonstrate 
how the behaviour develops much more as an outcome of the 
latter rather than the former type of learning and as such, 


has strong parallels with the strategies and processes 
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enployed oy “enitdren: in’ their” learning of oral Langeusee. 


The conditions whereby reading-like behaviour began to 
emerge within the children, have already been reported and 
OiSscussed in previous sections of this report. Whether 
mene behaviour was able to operate at a covert or at an 
overt level did not seem to prevent it from appearing. It 
Was apparent however, that the restrictions placed on the 
Bounger Sibiiane!’s participatory ‘reading' activities by 
Porempresence of an older sibling, exercised.an important 
Mears uence on the frequency and extent of its occurrence in 
Peeevounger member Of the, family, and may have, in the 
base Of One Of the families, been even more serious in its 
errect . 

The preventative actions of the older sibling on the 
development of reading-like behaviour in the younger 
frelingsewes Cleeriy* evident in*all*three* Tamilies« In 
mne~case) of Gillian=for*example;"the” parents made several 
Pecer Nations as toehow = Grervorys hHervoulder=brother> tended 
tO) dominate and control the shared book experience that 
BOoth*chitdren participated in with one’ of the’ parents. 

The fact that he "would not tolerate any interruptions 
from Gillian" was commented on by the mother in her 
Reading Log (January 31) for example, and this attitude 
was witnessed by this investigator on numerous occasions, 
both when he was reading to the children and when he was 


Observing either of the parents reading to then. 
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On one occasion, during which the father read two 
Disney Club books (Disney World and A_Visit to the Haunted 
House) to Gillian (5;5) and Gregory, the brother objected 
PGOenicesSleaterpsapanticipation in the. reading on fourteen 
separate occasions, seven for each book. The father 
ignored his protestations on every occasion, except for 
Hine 2t2Frst,twhereseGillianwstartedrholding the bookeand 
manipulating the moving parts. He allowed Gillian to 
Manipulate the parts but explained to her that he would 
have to hold the book, otherwise her brother would not be 
aple to-see the pages. From that point onwards, he avoided 
pemiIne any Girect actaLon on the issue by continuing his 
meecine Gf the, story, by directing the children's attention 
Mores ieviticant features in the: books, or by asking their 


melp Aan explaining some of the action. 


Gregory's protests were many andeavarnitede’arihey tranged 
from complaints concerning his not being able to see the 
pememvpecause Of Gillian's hand, to objecting to her asking 
eny Guest LOnenmoriparticipating Lin=-the@neading@invany way, 
GStcheruithansebyelisteningverihe fotlowrnettmanscripts provide 
some examples of this recurring situation: 

(Reading) "Oh, Pooh," said Stephanie. 
(Pointing to the worde). .ihat says. Oh, Pooh’. 
That's right (with pleasure in his voice). 


Ur erocopetnet! (Referring to Gillian’s participation. 
Father continues reading). 


YQ 


end Later in the story: 





F: (Reading) It looked like it hadn't been opened 
in about seven hundred and seventy-seven years. 

G: ,Where does it say, seven hundred and seventy- 
Seve Warne ad Si 

Pee ipere: (Points eto. thes Words )s 

Gras Ponte ask questions Gili! (Father continues with 
his. reading). 


Again: 
Fs (seeecine) Co up enothermdeartil, fii ent of stearse 
Gore iey Were trying to be so brave, right? 
Gr: Gillian! (In his most authoritative tone of 


voice. Father continues reading after briefly 
agreeing with Gillian). 
Meehongchaurezory'’s actions jnuerfrered with Gillian's 
participation in the reading as she appeared to want to in- 


wWorve herself even, more in the activity.,.itike her father, 


408 


she never, responded overtly to any of her brother's remarks. 


file tan Drovidedsaan explicit example of how her brother 


Pipe rrered with, her overt participation in her reading-like 


behaviour. When she was asked how she had learned the 
words Of one of her.story, records. She explained: 
PeReemocOpyIne wt. When At) Soon. LE MWe ao 8 Bieta) 


pur, it on when we bought it —- When I used to 
Sibert Oud rer saad sto mel J otop atl! 4.4 So 
Pe vUSt ere DOW Spel elu bie Nect Time. t 
Dut hed 25 On. PO nadpor eo. lake. Chas. 
(Demonstrated how she whispered). 
Gillian (436) was observed doing this when she was in 
Edmonton, but at the time, the reason for her putting 


her ear close to the stereogram speaker and whispering 


was not understood. 
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The most obvious instance of the older sibling ob- 
Wectineg LO une younger sibling's participation in the 
shared reading occurred with Kaaren (4;6) and Sean (332). 
The father had started reading one of the children's 
Pavour Fe oavories, Harpreaves' Mr, Impossible and first 
Pecren and then Sean started to ‘read’, as they both knew 
the story. Kaaren protested volubly about Sean's 'reading' 
end the father attempted to obtain some cooperation from 
fer to let Sean participate. Sean continued to try and 


Breau with the following result; 


St oGhRéading')» Once upon astinee(Kaarenestarts 
shouting her protests and Sean repeats his 
beginnineies Onde upon sastine bMrns- 

Kw tonoutine) I don"t want to hear his read! 
it -olitfhhedisencoinge tojneadeidresadbsomewhere 
elise! 


F: O.K. (Somewhat takenaback) 
K: If he reads you (the father) and me are going 
to go somewhere else! (Pouring her words out 
at a great rate). 
Es paweecanaalilvreadsathis: 
ae (Ignoring the fuss, starts reading again). Once 
upohea timex} is (Kaaren runsefromrtHe room) ; 
After Sean had finished his attempt at 'reading' he was 
Sent uo get his*sister, who returned and ‘read" the story 
pinettay to her father, while Sean sat. on the investigator's 
knee and talked to him, ignoring his sister's performance. 
On the previous visit, the protests concerning 
participation had worked in Chevopposite direction, with 


Sean trying to insist on his sister’ notsinterfering: in 


his attempted 'reading', with the father's assistance, of 
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aoe, Very BRunery Caterpillar. Kaaren knew this story very 
much better than Sean and every time he hesitated or mis- 


cued, she would come in with the required words very 


quickly. pean Cried Out -1n consiaerabie frustration on 
PitewOCcasions With such protests7as, "Don't read!” or 
Spotvgercadowagn mel”. or “No! “Don't do it with mel” but 


despite his complaints and the father's several requests 


- give Sean a chance and then you can do it," 


Pore ner C0 
Reeren continued to dominate the reading until Sean finally 
Svounved participating altogethen. 

ipethe case of Jennifer and Christopher, this problem 
MairenOteonearivy as (Obvious .sbuG its effects were seen to 
be subtle and serious. in any shared book experience 
where the two children were being read to by one of the 
Barents, ~ennifer almost totally dominated any participatory 
moeneviruy echeb -OoCCUrred, and Christopher tended to be,left 
MeGueaeraGiersepassive .Listening role. SeeVasceGcletanctLy 
noticeable that he seldom joined these shared experiences, 
Poowuwied nesi10 hel usually did not stay in them for very 
Maite nis parents tended “to interpret his “lack of interest 
from the basis of his age and shorter attention span and 
the fact that he seemed to be "more interested in 


mechanical things", as his mother commented during the 


initial parent interyiew. 


During the first occasion the investigator observed 


in his home, Jennifer (3;5) was being read to by the mother. 


ni betestedal stom” ag: od bamese od tact Rlareeh = 
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They were sitting in an armchair and she was on her mother's 


knee. Christopher (230) who had been playing with his 
toys tried to attract his mother's attention to be able to 
Hoim Cie ACtiIVity, by cOmMing to her knee. standing beside 
her arm and walking around the chair several times. His 
mother seemed oblivious of his presence and continued to 
read to Jennifer. Christopher finally gave up and was 


moren waken ,off.to.bedi by hisyfether. 


Unetne occasion of the Last visit to the home, the 
mother was observed reading to Jennifer, Christopher and 
a visiting playmate. pie Was Seated on a@ couch in the 
children's playroom and Jennifer and the visitor were on 
Gach side of her. Christopher was kneeling behind his 
perwer. As the mother read, he tried to get closer to 
Prem eCKeSOREHatsehe ycould see thespictures;,butsecould not 
Pecupast sedis .sisters.as  hershead was.~constantly.in the 
path of his vision. He then went around and placed hin- 
Peoria penindg the Visitor DUG WIL the same result. Finally 
mewclambed down off the couch, went over to the toy box, 
picked out a small wooden hammer and started to strike 
Has -sister on the legs, much to the surprise and con- 
sternation of the mother and Jennifer, neither of whom 
had seemed to be aware of his efforts to participate more 


closely in the shared activity. 


THESGECOULLICh SHoUatronmsewhech occurred. as a result 
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of the “efforts of the younger sibling attempting .to play 
a@ more vigorous role in the story time experience of the 
family, were the only occasions when this activity was 
marred by any unpleasantness. When books, parents and 
children came together for story time, the pervasive 


atmosphere usually was one of warm family sharing. 


Preeresulws Of -tNhis dominant and restrictive. xole 
pPeayeaqepy thesolder?’ siblingtcertainiyshads ananoticeable 
erfect on*the® amount of overt reading-like, behaviour and 
ether participatory activities engaged in by the younger 
sibling in the shared book experience situations. Gillian's 
sacner observed for example, during the initiel interview 
that: 

She’s (Gillian) just a much more passive kind 

Sf-spereon An the meading) process 1 think jthan 

CPEeCpeawas.a... Glilivanwis the Kind of person 

wuowUeEk Gorter Lote kin tand= surpriseswyou.. AllL.of 

a sudden she lays it out. 

A similar pattern was commented on by the parents of Kaaren 
and “sean. ©The “father! observed that they had both memorized 
some stories cand “could both ‘read’ them,, with what he 
tHought was equal facility, but the mother remarked that, 


"He's (Sean) very shy, and Kaaren has always been happy 


to shoot them off and show off." 


Whereas the actions of the older sibling did not seem 


to have any obvious effect on the amount of shared book 
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experience engaged in by Gillian and Sean, the same may 

Wow nave peen true of Chrintopher.. Although his .ace yand 
shorter attention span almost certainly were influential 
factors in the amount of book experience he would join 
into, the possibility of his avoiding the situation because 
of his experiences in it may have been more serious and 


Dong term in their effect. 


The relationship between family position and success 
in reading has been found to have an effect on children's 
Propress in learning to read. Otto (1965) for example, 
mearoeutiat tne Lilrst child and the “only child were usually 
good readers, whereas the poorer readers frequently came 
Beotmetie middle or the end of the, family... The reason, given 
Per styis situation has been that the older and/, or, the 
Only child was often. seen to be read to more than. those 
Pri Laren who were born later in, the family, because.the 
parents had more time available when there was only one 
eniid present. It would seem that where there was 
approximately eighteen months to two years between the 
merscu end second children, as was the case in the, families 
involved in this study,other less obvious, but equally 
important factors may, have begun to,operate, in the resd— 
ing development of the children. If reading-like behaviour 
is an important element in the growth of these children's 
emergent reading behaviours, then any action which 


restricts or slows down its development must be seen as 
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harmitul. toe examples reported here, of the older siblings' 
Peruricvivespolicies on the participatory activity of the 
younger sibling, indicated that this was occurring. Perhaps 
even more important, was the effect that this had on 
Christopher. He appeared to be seeking to occupy himself 

in activities where his attempted participation would not 

be interfered with and he may have been learning to view 
books and reading as something to be avoided because of 

She passive role he,was.being. forced to, play and his in- 

Goer lityetOscompete with his sister in, making overt,responses 


when the opportunity to do so was presented. 


The conditions which facilitated the development of 
reading-like behaviour in the children involved in this 
SLtuUdVvVeaintluenced.,..in,quite important, ways,.the means by 
which they proceeded to learn this behaviour. For some, 
the processes used were essentially silent. or covert, 


while -for others they were active and overt. 


eiient Participation 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the shared 
book experiences between the parents and the children 
observed throughout the duration of this study, was the 
avid interest. displayed by all. .the children in listening 
to their stories. Like Callaway's (1974) son, they seemed 
to be. prepared to listen intently to stories being read 


for long periods of time. They appeared to be, as Gillian's 
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father commented so perceptively, "absorbing the story" and 
all parents expressed their surprise at the way in which 
their children frequently could retell a story in consider- 


eule detail; after it had been heard only once. 


Although the following observations have been based 
on research conducted with students who were already 
reading, the findings would appear to be directly relevant 
we ¢€htildrenewho Vistenyvtotwrittenediscounse frequently; 
thevcorrelationsaebetweenrreading «comprehension testescores 
and listening comprehension have usually been found to 
be relatively high (Devine, 1978; Duker, 1965; Durrell, 
1969; Olejnik, 1978; Work, 1978) especially when the 


Mane peronuSedenas. Deen Oot a narratave kind. 


Educators have known for some time, that reading com- 
prehension involves skill in following and perceiving the 
Sreanizationrof ai passage, (Carroll ,«l19723«Davis; 1941). 
The stent to which the reader can see relationships among 
ideas is enhanced by how the reader can perceive the 
Serructurefthat*ties*sentencesrtogethersSoor théetpereeption 


wren nossuchgestrnucturefiexistszr AsrKintsch sndeVangdijk 


(1975) suggest: 


When a reader reads a story he knows that 
what he reads is a story rather than some 
other kind of text, and he expects it to 
have the episode structure that is 
characteristic of storbes<” Thus; the 
approaches the story with a certain schema, 
that is, a set of expectations about the 
structure of the story. (p. 104) 
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Readers (and listeners) then, expect a story to have a 
structure, "they perceive it in terms of its structure 


and remember it accordingly" (Guthrie, 1977, p. 576), 


A great deal of recent research into the comprehension 
and retention of written discourse has concentrated on 
developing methods of analyzing the way in which meaning 
memoreaniszed in text. By matching the recall protocols 
of the students who have been asked to read various kinds 
Of passages, to an analysis of each one of these, re- 
searchers have proceeded to make a range of inferences 


eoncerning the processes involved in comprehension. 


Most investigators until» recently; have limited 
their studies to an analysis of simple stories (Bower,1976; 
Kintsch, -1974,1976; Kintsch and van Djik, 1975; Mandler, 
eva. lohnnson, tL977; «Norman sand Rumelhart >) oPro75;cThorndyke, 
Poe] beruGhthriel(1l977) neports for vexanmple, athat «Bower 
(1976) found that what people remember about stories 
is powerfully determined by the structural importance 
e@pathe information torthevstoryeas atwholes «Stonies 
Siuh-aystrong®theme and a clear structure, were those that 
were most clearly and easily recalled. Mandler and 
Johnson (1977) found that the beginnings of stories and 
their final conclusions in-particular, were prominent in 


Tetéention of six year old children. (Guthrie concludés 


Hes DElef report with a& plea for teachers to: 
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Recognize the ability of even six year olds 

boesearch for and use abstract story ‘structure 

as a basis for comprehension and memory. Pee St) 

PeceGCM@meLlaren involved in this: study had listened to 
literally thousands of stories during the few years of 
mreir Jives. -The greater majority of these stories 
would have had a very clearly developed setting, theme, 
peo and"a *finel resolution. “The Ssetting ‘would “‘Guickly 
Paentity the main characters, the location and probably 
wie crime “ofthe ‘story. The ‘theme would “revolve around ‘the 
goal “of ethe *wain character (or characters). The plot 
would consist of a series of episodes which would be 
designed, frequently on a repetitive basis, to assist the 
main character(s) to reach his/her (their) goal. Resolution 
tinally would be achieved through the attainment of that 
poate Once these children esitablished their schema for 
mae structure of these stories it would be a relatively 
Simple task for them to recognize a structure in a new 
mor vebeine ead to them and to siot the different setting, 
efaracters and the ike Into’ their existing schema for 


Behe type of “story. 


As a result of their extensive experience with books 
of many Kinds, these children in a very real sense were 
"absorbing their stories". Reproducing them presented few 
difficulties, except perhaps for the finer, less important 
setaila' Se ebut -even Were ; once they *had*a’ full range of 


schemata for the various types of stories, folk tales and 
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dramas fairly established, the details became recallable 


as Gillian's mother recorded in her Reading Log: 


1 ow 

She (Gillian) also has good comprehension 
Bpderemembers Jittle detail esof stories 
months (and years) later. 


Reference has already been made to her father's observation 


that Gillian seemed to know "the content (his emphasis) of 


the story - almost any story" and to Jennifer's mother's 


comment concerning the fact that she seemed able to "relate 


the story read at nursery school in every detail. 


MeouLreuer example ol young, chaldren's ability. to 
develop a sense of structure for their stories was given 
Pci aiis Sather. During: 6. discussion. with. the, in- 
Mectigeator concerning, her. ability, to, write. whole 
sentences, he described what her. reaction had been on one 
Seca e1 Clune Loe aac loryeprogucsnes task he had. given. both 


children one evening: 


One evening I gave them sixty seconds to 
each tell their. stories,,. Often, they. go 

Ona nanron Just Lol stay Up stali toler later. 
In a story telling frame she (Gillian) 
uses very often the typical "Once upon a 
time" or some such beginning to a story. 
She links a lot of sentences together with 
"and". I was amazed at how quickly she 
put all of this together and continually 
talked - she's a continuous talker any- 
way - but whatever the story was in the 
ploteand,so,.on shéeswas able to. rattle, it 
off and I think probably thinking steps 
ahead. The whole thing just flowed out 
and she finished within her sixty seconds. 
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Not only was this five year old girl developing a sense 
of story structure which she was using to ‘read' her 
familiar stories, she was able to use her knowledge or pro- 


duce well-constructed stories herself. 


ft Ganjbexseenithen that the foundations for the 
development of reading-like behaviour, were being laid 
for these children by their consistent involvement with 
meoms. DESpite the fact that» much of their participation 
in the story-time situations may have been silent, they 
Menem sculil, asia result of thelr intense and frequent 
gi Sstening continuing to build the framework to allow them 
Goereproduce at least=the meaning of their stories for 


themselves. 


When new stories were being read the children seldom 
atbemptedito participate.,actively in the reading» other 
tPaaneby oeccasionally«pointing to the pictures or asking 
some questions concerning word meanings or the actions. 
When favourite stories were being reread, it became obvious 
that the children, despite their sometimes enforced 
ei lLéence, were actively participating in the reading. They 
WouLGd invariably correct the parent if a page was missed 
freA miscue on a particular word occurred. (‘Kaaréen tor 
example, would sometimes appear to be not particularly 
interested in a story being reread but as soon as the 
mother paused in her reading, she would come in with the 


appropriate word. On one occasion she had a cold and was 
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sitting on the knee of a house guest, well away from 

where the story was being read, and had not seemed to be 
listening, but when the story was finished she made 
Bererence-to othe unseen final illustration with the comment 


Shat.-—-He-Looks- mad doesn't he?" 


the children also gave other signs of their attentive 
and ongoing silent participation in the rereading of 
familiar stories by being quick to come in with the ape 
propriate word, phrase or sentence whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. This ‘completion-type reading' was 
taken one step further to what could be termed ‘cooperative 
Mescineg. according to an entry in Gillian's mother's 
Reading Log (February 10). She reported that Gillian 
(5;68) even went so far as tell her father what was coming 
MexrGeinevcie story before he turned over the page, when 


he was reading to her. 


eee "completion' and ‘cooperative reading' could 
ecarcedly be: described as silent participation, they were 
ae, tesc tome products io cher chi ndeen si rcont in wing, co vert 
involvement in their stories, and demonstrated just how 
carefully they were following and even thinking ahead as 
the story was read. Transcripts which illustrate these 
types of active participation in the story-time situation 
have been recorded in the following section of this chapter 


along with examples of 'mumble reading' and ‘echo reading'. 
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All of these were methods used by the children in their 
efforts to gain greater mastery over the verbal elements 


of their favourite stories. 


Active, Overt Participation 


Apart from such factors as the dominant and restrictive 
HOLG*Or an "older “sibling; the policies operating in “the 
Home related “to the selection of stories-to be read and 
the ature “of -the language ‘used*in the stories, the most 
important influence on the appearance of active, overt 
participation in the reading by the children, seemed to be 
the manner in which the story was read by the parent. 

Where the parent read rapidly, with infrequent pauses, the 
children were given few opportunities to participate at the 
Overt level., If the rhythm and rate of speech used by the 
pearent did not approximate that of the children, the 
erequency and extent of their overt participation appeared 
wonbe reduced if not entirely eliminated whether the story 
was a well=known, favourite one or not. On the other hand, 
if the parent read more slowly, maintaining a rhythm and 
pace which approximated the speech production speed of the 
cna ldren, then participation yin, the form of thesvarious 
techniques used, was more likely to appear. This was made 
even more certain if the parent adopted the policy of 
pausing at appropriate places throughout the story, to 

give the children the opportunity to complete the sentence 


or to fill the gap with the required word or words. 
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Although no conclusions could be drawn from the 
observations made of the parents' reading behaviour with 
respect to their pace, rhythm and amount of pausing 
ppcOrporated into the reading, it was distinctly noticeable 
that all three fathers were much more likely to read at a 
Plow teasurely pace and invite participation than the 
three mothers. The mothers of course read a great deal 
more LO une children than the fathers,-and all’ of them did, 
On many occasions, read more slowly and invited participation 
meromeune Chitdren, but their basic style’ of presenting 4 


Seory was generally faster than that’ of the* fathers. 


Pigunere. hector woatehshad aneammediatice etftect. on overt 
mart capari.on on the part of the chijddren,,.was the, attitude 
of the parent towards their children's attempts to 
Herticipate. Liecnelparente wast ecGepLant. Of virtually any 
response made, the children would.continue to try to involve 
Piemeelves actively in the reading. gif the parent however, 
Perea co demand accurecy from the, children, the, effect 
was usually immediate as can be seen in the following 
transcript. The mother of Sean (3;1) and Kaaren (435) 
had just started to read Meg on the Moon to the children 


and invited their participation: 


M: I'll start at the conunte cow, ee .COne sat. ne 
count down. Ten. Maybe you could count with 
me. Nine. 

K and S:Nine 

M: Eight 

1a Eight 

M: Whats this (Pointing to the: figure '7". The 
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children mumble. The mother points to '6') 
Eight 

Nine 

Not Six. Nine's up there (Points). 

Moos Net! (romtbts to the figure  o) 

Five 

Joe? (Her nickname for 'Sean". Points to '4') 
Seven 

No! 

(Immediately) I don't want to talk right now. 


= nM 


MNeNnNESAN 


Although all the other parents involved in the study 
displayed a tendency to try and have the children re- 
produce the language of their stories with some accuracy, 
they seldom insisted on it. They displayed a remarkable 
apLliuy to invite their children to participate in the 
reading at a point where the children were almost always 
assured of success and they conveyed a sense of pleasure 
Sie GNelr attempt... The investigator himself found, it 
Mit cu.t Lo nefirain from repeating correctly, an “in- 
correct” response made by the children and constantly 
feo GO be On His guard arainst doing this when interacting 
with the children and their books. It seemed that there 
was no surer method of reducing or eliminating the children 
mei we. Overt participatian in a shared book. experience, 


than by demanding accurate responses on their part. 


One of the features of children's oral language 
mesarning ie that their efforts to lproduce oral language 
in some form is almost always met with approval, attention 
and pleasure on the part of the parents, no matter how un- 


recognizable the resulting sound may be. The principles 
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is 
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yok 


of experimentation and successive approximation coupled 
with immediate, constant and positive reinforcement for 
any attempts made on the part of their children to produce 
oral language, operate almost universally and seemingly 


instinctively among the parents around the world. 


But in written language learning, the pattern is 
wenelivy quite different... Whether children are trying to 
write or read their language, the expectation of the sur- 
rounding adults, be they parent or teacher, is that they 
Should produce a correct and accurate response virtually 
Soom their fLrst attempts. No warm affectionate response 
for an attempt that only vaguely resembles the original, 
but an immediate corrective and negative reaction which 
evedriy intorms the Children of their failure. The 
effects of this type of response were easily seen in Sean's 
reaction to what his mother thought was a legitimate demand 
for accuracy. The delicate feedback mechanisms which 
operate so powerfully in the oral language learning 
experiences of the children, are given little chance to 
develop in their written language learning, where the 


feedback comes negatively and from an external source. 


It can be seen then, that a number of factors operated 
to reduce the amount and the nature of the children's 
active, overt participation in the,reading of their.stories. 


Despite the effects of these factors however, their overt 
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participation was observed and experienced on numerous 
occasions when books were being read and it would sometimes 
SUpeir during vue ti rst redding’ Or a story thauenad & 
SuLone repetitive, rhyming and" rhythmic duality cto its 
language. The variety of techniques the children used to 
involve themselves in the reading of their stories have 


been examined” in the following” sections. 


Mumble Reading. Mumble reading was a strategy all 
Pres chitdaren involved in this study used to participate 
actively in the repeated reading of some story. Unfortunate- 
Maeve cause O17  17eenavure. Ll LSeVvirtuartly ampossibdile*=to 
Wemowsctcrate 10s characteristics through the transcription 
Daman audvouape,” Dut tire@fol7towine is” an= attempt tor do so 
This transcription was recorded when Gillian was 4 years 
6 months old and was being read to by the investigator. 
fem ereory Meet ovat anoeiito rome y mad peen read. To Gillian 
on only two or wnree Occasions” previously by” tne” parent's’: 
pre Wad Just 1inished= "reading" , with considerable’ Tluency, 
merce iavouTrive LOOok,-the Three fitole = Khittvens™ 

GG: Youtill have, to help me with thi<«, one “cos es 


don't know it very well. 
ik (Reading) One morning, Babar the King of the 


elephants opened his window. It's a sunny 
day. 

G96 (Rcho* reading)? *1t' ss "sunny day. 

I: The leaves and the flowers seem to have 


opened overnight. (In this sentence, Gillian 
came in with the words "the" and "flowers" 
fractionally after the investigator started 

to read them and then mumbled the final two 
words of the sentence in a similar manner). 
Babar called to his wife Queen Celeste. (Again 
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Gillian mumbles an approximation for the 
words "called to his wife" and mumbled the 
queen's name). And their three children 
Tom, Flora and Alexander. (Again Gillian 
mumbles the words at the beginning of the 
sentence and then with the names of the 
children she started saying them fraction- 
ally after the investigator). 
This type of mumble reading continued throughout the book, 
exccuvel@at iaGiane point (Gillan “set “up the ‘conditvons 
for secho readdine cto 7oc cur tand this *continued tinter— . 


mittently, with other forms of reading-like behaviour until 


the “end of (the story. 


Mumble reading was seen to have two distinct features, 
Bro these were characteristic of this strategy when it 
meacwusea by the other children involved in the study. The 
first Meature twas tthe away in which Gilliam would. approximate 
the words being read using an indecipherable mumble. ar is 
wes usually (‘started fractionally after the reader had 
commenced saying the words. ist tappeared tat-icer tain points 
in the sentences being read but was seldom maintained as 
an indecipherable mumble for any entire sentence. The 
second feature appeared to develop from the initial mumble 
ipeieffortis. . Here Gillian producied’ the ‘actual’ worde y but 
again said them ifractionally behing the reader Sstit She 
was using the initial sound the reader made to confirm 
an anticipated response that she had constructed from 


her expectation of what was going to come next. 
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One of the most significant features of mumble reading 
was that it appeared as a result of an inner direction 
irom the children. it Wesunot. a Stretery thar was sm 
rosea on them, and they obviously used it in order to be- 
Some More, proiicient at "reading" thelr favourite stories, 
HUG oney used it at an instinctive, unconscious level. 
Cunningham (1978), who observed the technique being used 
DPyeeroups .0f teachers as they tried to.read a .story written 
by her, using a strange alphabet, reported that mumble 
reading appeared spontaneously in over a dozen groups that 
she had attempt the task. She commented that, "I'm not 
SUucecewoy Unley Go it=except that I know they are trying to 


Y 


get meaning from what they read ee elkes 


Mumble reading seemed to be used by the children in- 
forveo an CHES SLUdyY as" a bridge or as av stepping stone to 
develop a more complete control over their stories. They 
Mmerecmalreacy familiar withthe basichstructure of the story 
Mirchi owas Deine read to them, but in order to be able 
teereproaduce the eposodics pattern of the story more com= 
pletely so that none of the details would be omitted, 
they had to learn more cues to provide them with starting 
points .*" One-way to lesrn these, cues was to’ try and read 
along with the reater, veiling careful not to oOvertax their 
memories by attempting to remember every word on the page. 
So they were selective in their "mumbles", usually con- 


Pentreacine tirst on key words in sentences. The next step 
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in the process was to attempt to reproduce parts of 


sentences as favourite stories were read to then. 


Completion reading. Completion reading was the most 


predominant method used by the children in this study to 
aid them in their development of more comprehensive 
reading-like behaviour. This technique appeared whenever 
meemreacer paused at a point in the story and appropriate 
words were able to be given by the children to complete 


maempirasce Or cervence. » With stories such as Did You 
macuenee. . My Cat Likes to Hide sin Boxes, Just For You or 


mrervery iuvery Caterpillar *for example, conpletion reading 


would commence in the children before overt mumble reading 
Had appeared, sometimes during the first reading of the 
story. GHivouner Occasions, it was Used after the story 
Hadad been read two or three times. With some-stories, it 
weerwou appear at dail, no Matter how frequently they were 


read. 


Jennifer's (3;5) mother commented during the initial 
interview in answer to a question asking her how she 


usually read a story that: 


Il wsually just read the story and She will 
fill in certain words. Some books lend them- 
selves to this sort of thing and there are 
some that she enjoys doing that with. 


On being asked as to what type of books Jennifer liked 


she explained: 
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She particularly likes rhyming books where 

she can put in the ending, especially if she is 

PGlME UO teed vo herself or “her aolre. 

But even with some favourite books, completion reading 
apparently does not necessarily appear as her mother 
observed: 

Benjamin Bunny is still her favourite book 

aVGecrescorcen brangs 2b .0ut "lor pe read: 

phe doesn *t-know it off by “heart “though: 

NWeny books she can fill in*words*or teil 

the story, but Benjamin Bunny she just 

tikes to have that read. 

The following transcript of Jennifer (3;10) and her 
mother engaged in completion reading demonstrates how the 
techniques of pausing was used by the mother at points in 
the story where she thought that Jennifer could complete 
hoe tine successfully.” ~The story*was Madeline-and”it 
Mea been if the house for” approximately three-weeks* when 
this recording was made. It was not known on how many 
Occasions it had been read to Jennifer previous to this, 
but it had become one of her favourite stories so it was 
assumed that it had been read several times to her. In 
order to Meincveain the continuity vot the process in 
operation the mother's reading has beenrrecordédvine lower 


case letters and Jennifer's completion reading has been 


recorded in upper case letters. 


Text Mother and Jennifer 


In an old house in Paris (M) In an old house in Paris 
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that was covered with vines 


lived twelve little girls 
in jtwoestraight lines. 
In two straight lines 
they broke their bread 
and brushed their teeth 
and went to bed. 

They smiled at the good 
and frowned at the bad 
and sometimes they were 
very sad. 

They left the house 

at half past nine 

in two straight lines 
in rain 


or shine - 
The smallest one was 
Madeline. 
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that was covered with - 

(i eAVINES 

lived = TWELVE LITTLE GIRLS 
IN TWO STRAIGHT LINES. 


THEY BROKE THEIR BREAD 
AND BRUSHED THEIR TEETH 
AND WENT TO BED. 

They smiled - AT THE GOOD 
THEY FROWNED AT THE BAD 
and sometimes they were - 
VERY SAD. 

They left ‘the house 
btivu-eHALF.PRAST NINE 

In - TWO STRAIGHT LINES 
Ime—-eRAIN«a—- THEY.~PUTy THEIR 
UMBRELLAS UP. 

or - SHINE 

The - SMALLEST ONE WAS 
MADELINE. 


it Was noticeapte thatpthroucheut this entire shared 


reading the mother at no stage attempted to correct 


Jennifer when she miscued in some way. 


Dugenée Qeranseript 


recorded above, there were two high quality miscues, but 


mee reading proceeded in anguninterruptedemanner. 


ise, Cia 


be seen that sometimes a whole sentence was used to cue 


Jennifer to completing and sometimes only a single word 


was required. Her ‘'reading' 


was fluent.and.expressive, 


and she was able to reproduce varying amounts of the story 


with considerable accuracy. 


The book Did You Ever See was given to Jennifer (3;9) 


and the parents reported that after it had been read only 


twice, she was able to 'read' 


and fluently. 


the entire story accurately 


She then proceeded to teach her younger 


brother Christopher (2;4) to 'read' it by using the 


technique of ‘completion reading'. 


In this transcript 
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Jennifer's 'reading' has been recorded in lower case letters 
and Christopher's has been recorded in upper case letters 


and she started the ‘'lesson' half way through the- book. 


Text Jennifer (3;9) and Christopher (2;4) 
Did you ever see a yak? (J)... Did you ever see a yak? 
Crack? Graces 9(C) CRACK? 


TSO ee LS On NO eae 
LiGgele sierder! 

Did you ever, see a pig? Did you ever see a pig? - 

Dig? DUCTS eeDUCw a Crocodile. DUCK, 
Whate 2S.tthe pig doings, Look, at. the 
Pi peyes Coine. (“He sediceing with 
fhessho ved. PLOUGH, (7) 

Did you ever see a hawk? Did you ever see a hawk? - 


pad k? TAD oe ae La 
Did you ever see a cat? Did you ever see a cat? - 
Bat? BAH! BUH! BAH! BAH! 


Wodueerag 1c “sw Wnete 16 ther cat doing 7 
THROW UNG. bac ee DA LG. “BATTING: 
Did you ever see a deer? Did you ever see a deer? - 
Steer? Whet asythe, deer doing? 
THAT BAT IS BROKEN (Referring to 
the bat in the previous picture). 
Ste - Stee - (Jennifer prompting) 


Steer. s Canoyou secathat?.. (Points 
to the word ). Steer. 

Did you ever see a Did you ever see a 

erocodiile? ecrocodide? 

Smile? DCW eNO feite SunOtea yauck,. [t's 4 


CLOCOd1 Lene CROCODILE. es, What's the 
erocogdizes doing? SMILE. 

Did you ever see a fish? Did you ever see a fish - 

Wish? Wosteiceit?. PLOATING.10r | Bloating iF 
No.wewWish.o.Thisswasys JIuatileoharder 
L“think.. He doesn't knowsthat sone. 
Did you ever see a fish wish? 

Did you ever see a snake? Did you ever - what is this? 

Bake? (Points.to the,word.,!snaket) That 
says sss. SWIM AWAY (Chris is 
probablys sitidll thinkipgsoigcie 
fish). Whatua s he? = Hele.ackind of 
animal,...What as, hez,.+»{NAKE, 4 He said 
"nake. Bake. BAKE. 

Did you ever see a book? What is this? (Points to the 

End? picture) Did you ever see - This 
is a 1ittie harder. What is this one? 
Did-you-ever-see-a-book-end? 
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This was Christopher's second attempt to participate 
in the *reading' of this story with Jennifer. During her 
conducting of this ‘completion reading' session, Jennifer 
constantly demonstrated her pride in his achievement, with 
knowing looks and nods. It ‘can’ be seen that she anticipated 
ait ticut hesisror himtend provided him with clues of various 
kinds. She gave him initial letter-sound cues ('ste! for 
"steer' and 'ssss' for 'snake'), and also gave him meaning- 
Beseag cies ("it's a kind of animal’). She directed him to 
mec prGuures., and even pointed to the words correctly, 
endacating her awareness that, at this early age, she has 
developed some awareness of the fact that the print carried 
the message. As if to demonstrate her understanding of 
this, she voice and finger pointed accurately as she ‘read' 
heel aS two pages., which because of its slightly different 
Mattern sie recognized “as >’being iavlittle harder' \for 


Chribstophiexs to*manage. 


Tie following two transcripts show how Gillian's 
mother and father made use of the completion reading 
technique to facilitate her participation in the shared 
Feading Situations. The first story being read was 
McClintock's, A Fly Went By and only a few samples have 
been selected from that tape. What the mother said has 
been recorded in lower case letters and Gillian's (535) 


responses have been recorded in upper case letters: 
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(M) ... the frog came - (G) FAST. (M) Right! 
Wee ee SALA = OOF. Stop. 
Were’ > the word Stapp! (/(Gillian points 
correctly) Right! Can you find it again? 
(Gillian has difficulty so the mother 
points to the words and reads) Stop! Stop! 
Stop! 
paereneve LO get away from-— THAT. ‘Ri-ghs! 
Pehave to run away from =- THAT. 
Poorer Go Tne. pie. 
She wants - ME me. 
During this reading, the mother made deliberate pauses where 
she was sure that Gillian could complete the sentences, 
provided immediate reinforcement of the correct response by 
either repeating thé word after her or exclaiming "right", 
in a warm approving manner. Behe CLirectved ner GO, tama, 4 
Peromeana Drarsed her for doing so. put as soon as she 


Beweottli an in Gdittictilty finding the word again the the 


Perta.mcolessimiply poinned to the words and said them. 


Do otihe second last Observation Visit to Gillian's 
(5;11) home she was observed in a story-time situation with 
Here teather reading Dpendak's Where the Wild Things Are. 

Pic story vad been read to her twice by the investigator 
Srace it had been obtained from the library that day. 
During both of these readings Gillian had participated 
actively and she commenced the session with the father by 
Treading” the title. With His help she ‘read" the author's 
name and repeated this with the title page... Her brother 
then came and stood beside the chair to watch and Gillian 
having started reading "The - " (correctly) on the first 


page, immediately said to her father, "I think you had 
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better read it." He agreed to do this and the following 
Beeeoneeo ued transcript of part of the interaction that 
eccurred. |The father's words are in lower case letters 


and Gillian's are in upper case letters. 


(Father reads) The night Max wore his wolf suit 
and made mischief of one kind 
and another 
His= mother? calied him wildy’thing: 
PGiligeni interrupts) CANT SAY IT? 
HIS MOTHER CALLED HIM WILD THING! (Places great 
emphasis on 'wild', far more than the father) 
And Max said - 
Mm MeGOING TO EAT YOU UP. 
(Father repeating the first word and stretching 
hi -feaskns | 0G oe a 
[‘Tiy EAT. YOUr UP baiCorreetly this time) 
(Father continues to read) 

ha de when\ nec anes toa ther? place where? the: wild 
things are, they roared their terrible roars 
(Gifag ane interrupts againtijeeCAN InSAY PHAT? 
THEY ROARED THEIR TERRIBLE ROARS. AND GNASHED 
THELR TERRIBLE’ TEETH. 
Tieyls right! (Father shows surprise and approval) 
GNASHED THEIR TERRIBLE TEETH. AND ROLLED THEIR 
EYES = AND - SHOWED THEIR TERRIBLE CLAWS. 
Very good! (Father shows approval again). 
Pet beMecasaid — BEVSTILE! 


The fact that her brother had joined them for ‘the story 
probably dissuaded Gillian from attempting to ‘read! it 
independently but once the father had commenced reading 
she soon became involved in the story and seemed to forget 
his presence. The father read the story at an unusually 
past pace which caused her to havewto~request him to stop 
an. occasions to allow “her to pariuicipace, It was parcicular= 
iy anteresting to observe her ‘correct’ his use of intonation 


Pe pLacing more Stress On the word “wild'. Her father 
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helped her correct a high quality miscue without telling 
her that she had 'read' the sentence incorrectly and dem- 
onstrated immediate and obvious pleasure at her ability to 
Peeaar edultesa Gifficult section -inatheaustouy. edaspiite 


the fact that she had miscued occasionally. 


Kaaven wand wean had congiderabiy less sopportunities 
BO .engagse in. participatory activity during their bedtime 
muCmLes ane Go the book selectiom policies wt their mother. 
there was an increasing number of stories that she was 
mecvared LO reread with themeand sone .omathese: was, «rhe. Very 
mumery Caterpillar. Kaaren <(4..5) knew .the story -fen 
better than Sean (333) and was able to participate quite 
Srmuenaively an it when it waswmead. She ‘read' the last 
MerveGt this transcript at aywreat pace almost certainly 
ma Order tO prevent Sean from panticipatings: The mother's 
reading has been recorded in lower case letters. Sean's 
in underlined lower case letters and Kaaren's in upper 
ease letters. 


Text Mother, Sean, (331) and 
Kaaren (4;5) 


On Monday, (M) On - (S) Tu (M) Monday 

he ate through one apple (K) HE ATE THROUGH ONE APPLE 

muc ne was still hungry. but - HE WAS STILL HUNGRY. 

On Tuesday, On - Tuesday 

he ate through two pears he ate through two PEARS 

Dut he was" still hungry. but HE WAS STILL HUNGRY (Sean 
tries to mumble along with 


Kaaren). 
On Wednesday, On - Tu Wednesday, 
he ate three plums HE ATE THROUGH THREE GRAPES 


I MEAN PLUMS. 
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butehe was sstill: hungry. 


On Thursday, 
he ate through 


four strawberries but he 
was still hungry. 
On Friday, 


he ate through five 
oranges 
But yhe -Wes.-stilli hunery 


Ooo Saturday, 

he ate through one piece 
of 

chocolate cake, 

one ice cream cone, 


one pickle, one slice of 
eheese; one slice of 
salami, 

one lollipop, one piece 
of 

cherry pie, one sausage, 
one cup cake, and one 
slice 

Of water melon. 

that night-he had 

a stomach ache. 


but he was -—- STILL HUNGRY 

(Sean says these words with 
Kaaren). 

On Thursday 

HE ATE THROUGH (Sean participates 
correctly and then stops) 

FOUR STRAWBERRIES but HE 

WAS STILL HUNGRY. 

On Tuesday (uncertainly) What's 


after Thursday? Friday. Friday 
HE ATE THROUGH FIVE 

ORANGES 

BUT HE WAS STILL HUNGRY. (Sean 


comes in on the last word). 
On - Tues Saturday - 

HE «ATE THROUGH ONE, .PIECE 

OF 

GAKE3 

ONE ICE CREAM CONE (Kaaren 
‘reads' faster and faster as 
Sean had started trying to ‘read' 
with hen). 

ONE” FICKLE, ONE PIECE OF 
CHEESE, ONE «PLECE OF 

SALAMI, 

ONE SLOLLIBOR, ONE+PLECE 

OF 

CHERRY PIB; -ONE.SAUSAGE, 

ONE CUP CAKE. ONE 

BIEGE 

OF WATER MELON. 

THIS NIGHT HE,HAD 

A STOMACH ACHE. 


PHis#tBanscnippregavecusway good example pof.how little 


eueing the mother had to provide for Kaaren in particular 


tO complete the various sentences. 


Must. how much to give and when to give it: 


She seemed to know 


Sean was 


consistent with his offering of "Tuesday" for each day 


of the week, and it was noticeable that Kaaren at no 


stage attempted to participate at this point probably 


because of past failures. 


She was much more familiar 


with the story than Sean however, and although she miscued 
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Severalewames,during her last burst ore’ rescine' = a1) but 
One Of these could be classified as a high quality mis- 
cue. On one occasion she was able to correct one of her 
miscues ('plums' for 'grapes'), almost certainly as a 
result of using picture clues. Her ‘reading' was extremely 
fluent and expressive and she demonstrated great confidence 


Pieceproducing the meaning of this section of the story. 


These examples of completion reading provide an in- 
dication of both how and when it was used by the parents 
during the story-time situation. Unfortunately they were 
motplLasked why theyoprovided this type.of opportunity for 
Bre children to participates in. the reading. but from ob- 
serving the behaviour it seemed to be an instinctive out- 
come of reading certain kinds of stories repeatedly and 
Pe chitdren beginning quite naturally to participate in 
this reading by saying the parts they knew along with then. 
As the children demonstrated increasing control over their 


Stories, they provided them with fewer and fewer cues. 


Perhaps the most important feature of this behaviour 
Pay-in tbe fact that the children seemed Lo wants tov engage 
in it of their own volition. They.appeared to almost 
deliberately use the technique to gain greater and greater 
accuracy and fluency. in their efforts to _reproduce,the 
story for themselves. Sometimes they would commence to 


use the behaviour during the first reading of a story. 
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Jennifer (3;8) for example was read My Cat Likes to Hide 

An pOxeS OY Che~investirator’ror tne rirst time. As the 
repetitive title line was read and reread throughout the 
story she gradually reproduced more and more of it, 
starting with "boxes", until she finally said the whole 
Piieespar us rom othe introductory. But... '. She was also 
coming in which some of the endings of other repetitive 
mines. She did this._quite naturally, without any direction 
Spteapreared TO enjoy it greatly. Completion reading then, 
mould Sppear to be _ another important strategy, used by 
meryeyvoung children in their,ertorts to, gain not only more 
enjoyment from their shared book experiences, but to provide 


Biemewitheanother means of "making their books their own". 


BenOsereacing. Whereas mumble sndscomplétion reading 
seemed to materialize quite naturally and LOeaE GRD EG 

in the emergent reading behaviours of the children involved 
Pieenils Gcudy, echo reading appeared*to be used by Gillian 
Ste Least, almost consciously and deliberately as a method 
Meenelpingener vo Learn larger amounts of the story and 
as a means whereby she could exercise some control over 
Bae process, Echo reading occurred when the children =re— 
peated something that had been read to them immediately 
Biter they had heard it.. Sometimes it was only &@ word but 
more often a phrase or a sentence was repeated as if to 


echo what. had just been said. 
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The behaviour was first observed when Gillian (4;6) 


was being read Meet Babar and His Family by the investigator. 


A number of pages had been read to her and she had echo read 
one sentence spontaneously and had engaged in a great deal 
of mumble reading. The investigator continued to read 


with the following result: 


Eon Bre titowers Landicthe of rut lane "especially 
beautiful this year. Babar waters his 
garden faithfully. (Gillian mumble read 
along with the investigator up to this 
point jr 

GweeOnk.) Stop talking (Reading). (She then 
mumbled some words which sounded like 
the previous sentence). 

1} Can youvsay that? (Reads) Babar waters 

His garden faithfully. 

Babar waters his garden faithfully. 

tre chiidren help Him 

Thetechildren help him 

by their own way: 

in wohie Wz Gown “way 

Pugethat rascal Arthur Voves to play tricks. 

(Mumble read part of the line) - loves to 

pray tricks. 


Co Ga Sl Ga tac 


Gillian reverted to mumble reading again at this point and 
@uLeéwrpages ater istarted vechotreadingisentences and 

Mecrts oh Sentences tof ino (more ythan six ewords rin olength. 
Throughout the story she switched from mumble reading to 
echo reading and would occasionally try to predict what 
was coming next by following on from her echo reading, 
ascintthese examples: 

: (Reading) But suddenly - 

But suddenly it starts to rain. 


The rain pours down. 
The rain pours down. 
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And later: 
Ls Hoping to catch - 
Gaeitopine to teatel Banta! Glaus. 
ener tampse Of Santa Clats. 
G2AcrA ig imp se: icf pantia: Claws: 


Tieteawere & number of features of this behaviour and 
its spontaneous appearance, that seemed to be important in 
relation to the development of Gillian's reading-like 
memeva0Our. she fact that it appeared at all was in itself 
S21 2ni Bi Cant < Gilirantnup Lat Pe tthis stare Agha dgatmost 
ivarpabdly been «read "to “intthe icompanysofvher brother and 
Leuhis Ssitwationyishe Swasi*being read to alone. This may 
Tove prompued er GO, uUry to use it as a technique to help 


her "earn" 


the tstory. Its unrehearsed and self-directed 
Beppearancetwas alsosintenestings. Thedpanents ireported 
that she had never employed the technique with either or 
Piem sanduitelact yet did netemateniaglizebagain until a 
year and five months later, when she used it with her 
mother, and subsequently with the investigator. Her use 
mt itpabGavspring=boardeto try and lLread*) more: of the 
story dwasiminimal/atithis’ stage butias canrbe seen in 
laterStranscriptss*she' employed’ it aseavtechnique to gain 
control over her stories, much more systematically. The 
amount that she could remember appeared to be up to six 
words, but she was more comfortable with three or four 


words at a time. If she was presented with more than ap- 


proximately six words, she reverted to mumble reading. 
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Echo, reading at this stage, was used. by. Gillian 
(436) in quite a deliberate manner. She organized the 
conditions for it.to occur, and she. seemed to. be using it 
specifically to gain greater mastery over this favourite 
story, which had been read to her on only a few occasions 
previously. Seventeen months later she followed the same 
procedure with her mother, again with a new addition to 


Tieir library,of books. 


Ae settee Ole Reading Loge entries recorded by the mother 
indicated that echo reading had reappeared. in Gillian's 


(5:11) behaviour with books. 


Kor. 24 

She (Gillian) dragged out"Button Soup"to read 
Seat weer. 0 Na lracne StOrye together. She 
read each sentence after me. Had to remind her 
to watch the words. 


Apr: 26 

.. Then we read the second half of"Button 
Soup." She read each sentence after me. Took 
& while, but she insisted on completing the 
Baskteashne, (seq Lar hberselt. 


May 2 
Read Disney's "Mowgli and the Lost Elephant 
Child". She read each page after me - re- 


quiring assistance with unfamiliar words 

(her suggestion). She appears to be making a 

bit of progress with breaking the words 

down phonetically. 

As a result of these entries, Gillian's mother was 
asked how the echo reading was initiated. She indicated 
that she had been reading Button Soup for the third time 


(it was a new book in the house) and was approximately 


half way through it when Gillian had stopped her with, 
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mJust.a minute... Wait now. I want to read it." The mother 
reported that she then had her read and she read the 
section immediately after her. Gillian had never done 

this before with either the mother or the father, and the 
only reason that her mother could give for its appearance 
was that shé was now reading to Gillian regularly on her 
Own every morning, because Gregory had started school and 
this allowed her to participate on a far greater basis 


than ever before. 


DurineceLOve same, yisit...cillian (5:11) bDroveht Button 
Soup to the investigator, who at this stage did not know 
that echo reading had materialized again in her behaviour. 
mone tTollowing, rather, ,lengthy transcript indicates how 
Soe uceOd Leo with him, Pitieote Gao Opened tie DOOK at. the 


firste«Dage ; 


Geet est. VOU Ve.ooOL LO read. — hinm =<. this., 
then I have to - and then when you've 
finished, I have to read after you. (Sets 
up the rules for echo reading) 

i esee (otarted, reading but read too much 

for her to remember). A long time ago a 

traveller named Daisy was riding a stage 

eogeh Out West. Are you poling to read 

after me? 

Yes. 

(Reread, but again read too much for Gillian 

to remember). A long time ago a traveller 

named Daisy was riding a stage coach out 

West. Do you want to read that sentence, or 

what. (Another problem for her memory to 

deal with). 

G: Hmm. 0O.K. A long time ago - (her memory 
fails her) 

I: a traveller named Daisy - 

G: a traveller named Daisy 
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was riding a stage coach out West. 

was riding a stage coach out West. 

She was going to visit her old Uncle Scrooge. 

She was going to visit her old Uncle Scrooge. 

Daisy-was-tired-and-very (prompted by inves- 

tigator) thirsty-and very- (promoted again) 

hungry. ('Reads' without the sentence being 
read to her, and does so very deliberately 
using voice pointing). 

is She can hardly wait - 

G: She can hardly wait to get to her uncle's 
house. (Again takes over the reading, using 
the first part of the sentence to cue her 
memory. She miscued on "get to" which in the 
textewas Yreach")% tUfherets achoteis!  heisaid, 
PIf you look so tired and hungry you should 
move to the hotel." (A reconstruction of the 
eX tus che then interprets what she has just 
tread!')..-"Cosxyou know;*he» (Uncle? Scrooge) 
GOCeEnMit lake visitors. (The investigator 
WartvediforyGillaangtG, contanueyesincetshe 
had been 'reading' so much). 

Go ahead! (She "orders" him to read some 
more). 

I: When the stage coach pulled into town 

UGti Misn stants with oWhen’ but the inves-— 

tigator reads on to the end of the sentence). 

everyone came out to see who was on it. 


QQ HQ Ke 


G: When the stage coach - (Her memory fails her). 

for ul Led into Gown 

Gr tPulledeinte town 

Ps Everyone came out 

G:itEVveryonencamesoutetosseeswhotwas in it. 
GOory the sheriff stepped out and helped her 
OUGe. (Takes over the 'reading' again. Makes 
sensGeof theotextabutcdoesenot reproducerit 
exactly). 

beta Howdy 5! heasaid 

G: "Howdoody!" (Places great emphasis on the final 


syllable correcting the investigator's intona- 
fiGnJ) ne 68,0. 

Apart from demonstrating how a five year old girl was 
dbbeytoedirect ;oregulat evandrorgannz é€hher Lown teLrarts to 
learnetontread! a story; sthisttranscriptiprovided avview 
of a range of reading behaviours in various stages of 


development. Gillian was 'reading' with great confidence and 
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fluency and was using intonation patterns which were 
obviously superior to those being used by the investigator. 
Her ‘miscues’ were invariably both syntactically and 
semantically acceptable and she was prepared to provide an 
interpretation at the inferential level ('Cos you Know, he 
doesn't like visitors.) when she thought the meaning was 
Mowecl eare. On one occasion she switched to voice pointing 
so thet she could stay,.with .the print more precisely,, and 
Drovably., by trying to make use of .the visual lecopencuee 
OmeGuespage,.ratherm than her memory and contextual clues, 
she head difficulty with a word. The.investigator however, 
gave ber little opportunity to use any strategies that she 
may bave been able to employ,.by failing to_giveher .any 
Pimewto.d0 so,.,Gillian continued to ‘read’ the whole book 
Pipi hocevarOrous and enthusiastic smanner, and ,it owas 
HurLtous that she was .sétting,out quite aggressively to 


Pesce l tet Nace co hOrt atime ac possible. 


Whereas Button Soup had no repetitive language, and 
Meoeverpai <eOnvent Was quite extensive and relatively un- 
predictable, Kraus' Whose Mouse Are You, presented a much 
easier learning task, for. Gillian (5:;11).,_It contained 
Highly predictable, repetitive ,and rhyming patterns. of 
language. with specific support .from,the illustrations, 


Duringsthe same visit, ~Ghi sectoryowas read to her once by 


aren 


another visitor to the house, using echo reading techniques, 


again at. Gillian's request, and she was.then able to ‘'read' 
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it independently with only occasional minor assistance. 


Echo reading was a strategy that Gillian had begun to 
use seventeen months previously, but due to the restrictions 
amposed on her active participation in the shared book 
experience by her brother, her use of it had not surfaced 
again until her mother commenced reading to her on her own, 
eroa regular basis. She undoubtedly found it more efficient 
than using mumble or completion reading techniques and 
Masceabie to Learn far greater chunks of the story at a 
time. ' More importantly however, rather than wait for the 
person reading to Kher to pause and let her participate, 
by using echo reading she could state the "rules" and 
Ssctabsisnacontrolaciathe situattans echoing the reader and 
mens Gonuunuing on Wreadingtoaior asxtone as she could. 

When hersmemory or other* cueing systems failed her, she 
Samply ordered the reader to continue and the procedure 
was repeated. The picture of this young girl managing her 


Own learning was a very clear one. 


Rrerocher.children involved in the study appeared 
to make only incidental use of echo reading, although 
Jennifer's mother actually used the term in the initial 
interview by explaining that "Sometimes she (Jennifer) 
likes to echo read". In a Reading Log entry she recorded, 
"After I read the words on each page Jennifer would point 


to the words and run her finger from left to right across 
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the page and repeat the words" (Nov. 17). 


Kaaren and Sean used the technique intermittently 
end generality only with single words, or.short statements 
such as "Lift off" "Boom" and "Goodbye" in Meg on the 
Moon and with a "Hello Jack", "Hello Jake" sequence in 
Snother=or-tretr “vpook's’ On one occasion however, the 
mother read a poem entitled "Halfway Dressed" to them 
and both Kaaren (4;() and Sean (315) started to echo read 
Pace necregurue mavcurelly. whe following as the transcript 
Gas paru. Of Unat reading: 

"Cos the neck hole grabs 
andwecn @ Reading@-in unison } 
"Cos.the neck hole grabs 
Pike aseua Vee glue 
aC eat Os Sal as See Lae 
Prot beara One tek thes k t 

Hy ears dont bike it 


Rode My noOse~60l- i cOO . 
giv . hid my nose dont stoo . 


wis 


ASA SAS 
1) 
he 
Qu 
wn 


It can be seen that the length of the lines and the rhyming 
Nature of the poem made it very suitable for this type of 
MreTeu, Tegcine ACbivivcty, and athe children ‘obviously enjoyed 


the experience. 


Echo reading then, was yet another strategy that these 
children, used to make favourite stories accessible to 
themselves through reading-like behaviour. It was seen 
operating most clédriy in Gillian's case where she used it 


Gur ceosoklltLiuiky Suid: artruliy to gain much more control over 
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the processes involved in mastering a story. The increasing 
amount of participation that developed as a result of all 
three techniques being used, mumble, completion and echo 
reading has been examined under the heading of cooperative 


reading imstheifol lowing rsect toy wfiethis trepont: 


Cooperative reading. Cooperative reading, as the label 


jimplsaes, involved a sharing of the reading of the story 
DreeOgi tne participants. Sometimes the reading was in 
unison or near unison, with one of the readers saying the 
words fractionally behind the other one. Sometimes one 
reader took the lead and read independently and sometimes 
phe apuer asd. that. Cooperative reading, as it was 
Seucermed in, the children involved in this study, seemed 
tO bey the technique that they used to attempt to gain more 
ecomplete.control over their favourite stories. Even 
Poole nmet ney Could retrieve larger amounts of a particular 
Beotyincenendent ly. they awouldsstill ask for it ,to be 
reread to them. They would then proceed to "read along" 
Wrcn one Treader, particinating as much as they could 


throughout the reading. 


The technique of cooperative reading is difficult to 
demonstrate in a written form since much of the reading is 
done in unison or near unison. In order to indicate where 
this was occurring, lines have been bracketed in the follow- 
ing transcripts and the relative positions of the words on 


each of the lines indicates which person was leading in the 
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reading. Where there was a normal dialogue or one person 
was reading (or 'reading') independently, the transcription 


has been recorded in an orthodox manner. 


The following transcript resulted from Gillian (5;7) 
and the investigator cooperatively reading her person- 


alized story, Bambi, Thumper and Me: 


HwenhOwMn KnOW  oLNeat | can read some of this. 
(Reads the title on the title page) Bambi, 
Thumper and Me. 

1*®*There's thé name-of the story. (Points t6 
the title). 

meer oueresd this. O7K.? (Points to the 
explanation of the book under the title. 
Proceeds to read along with the investigator). 


I: {This Is a Read-About- Me Story Adventure 

Gs This Is a Read About Me story that has Adventure 
eo (tna, Happened to 

G: That Happened to Gillian - (Gillian said her 


surname) 
di: { With wove Lromelan, Heather and Bruce 

With love from’Ian, Heather and Bruce 
THesstOry was then read rélatively slowly by the investi- 
Pavorewhitbe Galijzgan ‘read! (along, taking over the lead from 
time to time. When she did that the investigator stopped 


reading, as can be seen in the following transcripts: 


LPeYUThey=eould héar*Petér Pan's voice faintly 
G: hear Peter Pan's voice faintly 
Birk s @ Foyt a Ba Ba Bs agree after them 

G: calling after them, "I'll be back 

G: for you soon.” 


Anavister in+«the-story: 
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I: on would you like living alone in the forest 
How would you like living alone in the forest 


i Ae fa no one to talk to. “ene cried, 


WLtnhe mo ome to telk’ to sherecried. =" Not only 

ats 

G: that; June the 15th was my birthday and no one 
eae Ge: tHau.,. out June 15 was my birthday and no one 

aes 

Gy, renembéered.Se50 T'm justatakingsthe gifts 
Text: remembered. i wes . juste taking the ei tt.s 

ibs 

Geenthapecie Wthatethey forcot (to givesme," ishewexpliained. 
Text: that everyone forgot to give me," explained 

les 

Gis 
TexGy; thespoorviarry. 


From wiecece (Transcript smitcecanwbe seen that indistinct 
mumble reading had disappeared and Gillian was 'reading' 
along®qnitesfluently with the investigator, using the 
mrecleabesOumes Of the words ito stimulate her recall. At 
times she would catch up and read in unison, would move 
ahead on occasions and then continue on, 'reading' in- 
dependently. HET KeproducestoOn, Om the Story was usually 
very accurate and the miscues that she made, invariably 
did not: change! the: meaning of the story and were syntactically 
acceptable. Her attempted self correction ("that she" to 
"that they" for "that every one") retained the meaning of 
the text more accurately. When 'reading' independently, 
she made excellent use of intonation and her phrasing was 
entirely suitable. Apart from seemingly not using the 


Visual information on the pages, Gillian was displaying all 
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the qualities of a skilled adult reader, and was able to 
maintain these throughout the cooperative reading of the 


whole book. 


Gillian (5;7) followed a rather different procedure 
weremGirceadinge") wicth ther éfather, inicthe ‘following transcript 
however, she was using a story that she knew very well, 
(Three Little Kittens), and it would appear that she may 
have been trying to make more use of the visual information 
on the page. 

Text: And they began to cry. 


Gs ("Readime!:) They - (mumbles ‘an’ approximation for 
the words). 


Pe. bates right. And they — 

G: They began 0, ery. 

Ee) eRiehtt 

Text: Oh mother dear we sadly fear our mittens we have lost. 

G: Oh-mother-dear- 

F: We- 

G: We-sadly fear our-mittens- we-(very deliberate 
voice pointing). 

F Nose what. Ss Tiecht... thats the same word isn't it? 

G: We-have- 

F: What did they do with their mittens? 

G: Lost! 

F SurelnrdLheys Lost. them didn 'ts they! 


Texe: What Lost your mittens. You naughty kittens. 
G: What! Lost your mittens. You naughty kittens! 
(Long pause) 
F: Uh Huh. (Turns the page) What's over here? 


Text: -‘Thens you shallwhave, nor pa es 

G: You- 

F: Then 

G: Then- 

FE: You 

G You-should-have-no-pie. 

F Right! (Despite the miscue of "should" for 
"ahead... 
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As Gillian continued on through the story she stopped 
voice pointing and 'read' much more fluently and needed 


POP mre oc COONECTSUIve 7aclivity"on the part of the father. 


Later during the same visit Gillian (5;7) was observed 
"'reading' with her mother using a book that had been just 
pean LO her. It was a Disney Club book entitled The Ear 
Book and it had been a favourite several years previously. 
The mother could not remember the last occasion it had been 
resd.e DUrIng the first reading by the mother, Gillian had 
participated to only a limited extent, but apparently, 
having had her memory of it revived she decided to try and 
meena” it herself: 

M: Do you remember that story? 

Gwewrear.~ Eel try "to read it. 

Mise you like. 

Perr er ie war ook. Tick “tock. tick tock. 

Gs “he Harm Book! “Tock 

Mew crick.. 

Pal BpCwmavock "tick "tock. 

Peni “Ou ears “hear a clock. 

G: Our (pronounced like "ah") ears hear - 

M (interrupting) No” Our - 

(E3e Our - 

M: ears 

Gow near a ciocck. 

M 


Right! 
Text “OOur ‘ears ‘hear! water, drop drop drop’. 
M: Our - 
G1 Our ears hear water.” drip drip. 


M: (Laughing) What's that? (Points to the words 
drop’, M drop "drop") 
G: drop drop drop (To reinforce her memory) 
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Text: Our”-éears hear poptorn}; pop pop * pops 
M: There's that word again - Our - 
Gs Our ears hear popcorn, pop pop pop 
T6éxu:  Lhars”’="" cars” =" ears += Sears 


M: That's all the same words. What's that? (Pointing 
to" the’ word’in the’ tite) 

G: Ears - ears - ears —- ears 
The cooperative reading continued for a few more pages in 
this-manner with Gillian’ "reading’ as much as she could in- 
dependently and her mother prompting, and at times directing 
her to the visual information on the pages, frequently by 
rererring back to ‘words previously’ read'.. datier)riniithe 
story Gillian ‘read’ more fluently, with much less help from 


Zoe Mother, “but at times’ reconstructing ithe texti iin her own 


WORT Se 


Throughout all these cooperative reading sessions, which 
were obviously varied in nature, because of the different 
degrees of familiarity she had with the stories and the 
different people who were reading with her, Gillian's 
energy, enthusiasm and confidence never flagged. A notice- 
able feature of her reading was its varying degrees of 
Fiuency. “With “her personalized spook ybambi | eThumpentand 
Me her 'reading' was constantly fluent and she appeared 
to be concentrating on remembering and reproducing the 
text, without giving any attention to the available visual 
information which was extensive in nature. With the 
Three Little Kittens, which she could have ‘read' with ease, 


had she followed the same procedure, she used a voice 
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pointing strategy much more and her 'reading' was far less 
fluent and rather hesitant. Here she seemed to be trying 
to use the visual information, in order to 'read' accurate- 
ly, and in so doing was unable to make use of her memory 
for the text. The Ear Book posed a different problem as 
herwrecall of theijtext? was not as "secure Yasi*thatfor the 
Three Little Kittens, since the book had not been off the 
Snelt fow*ta Vong .period tof evi met: Coupled with that, her 
mother was attempting to have her use the visual information 
while she was trying to remember the text. As soon as 

she reverted to 'reading' fluently, neither parent inter- 
rupted her, despite the fact that she was miscueing from 


time to time. 


Jennifer and her mother used cooperative reading 
fieererentLy rom "Gili Van “and titer parents” There were “very 
few “occasions when Jennifer read in unison with either of 
mereiparents and the: following transcript was rather more 
typical of what happened when the reading was shared in 
this family. The mother had asked Jennifer (3;9) if she 
wanted to read Galdone's The Three Bears with her but 
Jennifer had declined saying "I just want you to read". 
Within a few lines however, she was participating with the 
appropriate words as her mother paused from time to time 
to encourage her to do so. As the story progressed 
Jennifer began to share the reading more and more, as the 


following transcript demonstrates. 
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M: (Reading) The Middle-Sized Bear looked at 
her porridge but - 


rest "SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY PORRIDGE", said 
the Middle-Sized Bear in her middle-sized voice. 
J: "Somebody has been - (M: tasting) - my porridge," 


ret vee one little Wee Bear looked at his porridge bowl. 
"SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY PORRIDGE AND HAS 
RPT eie. T Atiin UP 
J: (In a "tiny wee" voice) "Somebody has been 
Lasting my porridge and ate it all up!" 


M: cried the Little Wee Bear in his little 


wee voice. The three bears went into the 
paniloum LWhat didjthen Bie Bear say? 
Text: "SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR!" 
J: (In a deep voice) "Somebody has been sitting 


invmybohairis’ 


Her mother continued through the remainder of the story in 
this manner, asking what each bear said and Jennifer was 
able to respond appropriately on each occasion, although 
Heo alweyspwathy the exactiwords in the text. Her mother 
however, never attempted: to correct her and simply accept- 


eq her renditioniand continued with» the story. 


Jennifer's 'reading' of these parts of The Three Bears 
was extremely expressive as she took the role of each bear 
Dyeausing differents voice levels. She was obviously rely- 
ing totally on her memory of the story and at no stage 
did she switch, toivoiceror fingerypointings fHermmother 
made no demands on her for correct responses and a warm, 


sharing. atmosphere, pervadedethe,éxperience. 


Like Jennifer, Kaaren and Sean were seldom observed 
reading along with either of their parents in the manner 


that Gillian did. The one story with which cooperative 
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reading did occur, was The Very Hungry Caterpillar. Since 


it was one of the few stories that was reread with any fre- 


quency it also provided examples of other kinds of active 


participation on the part of these children. When the fol- 


lowing recording was made the story had been read on a 


number of occasions previously and Kaaren (4;5) was more 


familiar with it than Sean (3:1): 


Texte: 


ig phe light oc, the moon a little eres 
Frey On an leat. 


aie ‘reads! 


Mumble '‘'reads' - the moon 

(Praises their effort and rereads from the 
beginning. The children mumble 'read' along 
with her intermittently). 

i7opre liens Of -toe moom sa, lattle ego, Lay 

on a leaf. 


On Sunday morning, the warm sun came up and - 
pop - out of the egg came a tiny and very 
HuUpeY ys. caterpillar. 

Sunday was pop and there was a little 
cacerp.l tan comedsout or that Little thing. 
(Praises Sean for his effort and tries to 
persuade Kaaren to let him continue to 
Wresa.. ,ohe refuses and attempts to, ‘read! 
the same line). 

Out. of the little white egg on Sunday morning 
GCUimehOoppeduvasLitilLewccagerpul lar. 


moO eaberm 1n the storys 


Text: 


OX i: 


He built a small house called a cocoon; 

around, himselt. He stayed inside 2or more 
than two weeks. 

('Reading' but misses out the first sentence). 
He stayed in more than two weeks. 

(Reads both sentences after Kaaren had ‘'read' 
and children join in on the word "cocoon" 
only). 


The he nibbled a hole in the cocoon and 
and pushed his way out and - 
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M: (Reads this and Sean joined in on "nibbled 
a hole". Mother pauses on "and"). 


hex. He Was 68 beautiful butterfly: 
a PUTTER antor a buttery. 


S (Echoed Kaaren) turned into a butterfly. 
M: (Rereads) he was a beautiful - (pauses) 
Kee buttery! 
St2thaLtitier filty | 


Kaaren then wanted to reread the last page and the mother 
encouraged her by having her point to the words as she 


read it and then the mother pointed as Kaaren ‘'read'. 


Throughout the cooperative reading the mother was 
warmly supportive of the children's efforts and although 
she reread some of the sections that had been 'misread' 
by Kaaren, she made no comment concerning her miscues and 
the session flowed on smoothly. It can be seen that at the 
beginning of the story the principles of approximation and 
attempting to reproduce meaning were operating with both 
enitaren, but in the last section, Kaaren-at least was 
epee) to, 'read” with some degree of accuracy, except for 
omitting whole sentences. -On the last line however, she 
reverted to producing meaning again rather than an accurate 
rendition of the text, but once her mother had reread it 
Kaaren decided that she wanted to learn to ‘'read' it 


correctly also. 


Like the other participatory techniques already des- 
cribed, cooperative reading provided the children with the 


opportunity to take an active role in the story-time reading. 
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But whereas certain aspects of completion and echo reading 
put the children in a rather dependent role, cooperative 
reading provided for a more equal partnership in this 

shared reading experience. The children were encouraged 

to participate as much as they could without waiting 
necessarily for cues from the parent reader. The atmosphere 
that was present in these sessions was always supportive 

and seldom corrective and the children appeared to be 
encourage to experiment and approximate in their attempts 


to reproduce their stories. 


Cooperative reading then, gave the children the means 
whereby they could ‘read' their stories with as much or 
as little help as they needed. The unison and near unison 
read-along techniques employed by Gillian allowed her to 
take over the leading role wherever she felt able to do so. 
The approaches used by the parents of Jennifer, Kaaren 
and. Seau., encouraged them to "try their hand” at 'reading'. 
They had an accompanying parent to help them over any 
Mert icult spots and reread accurately for them if necessary. 
In Gillian's case it seemed that she was using her parents 
pO agetuslly attempt .to read her old favourites , as she 
endeavoured to make increasing use of the visual information 
on the page. The situations however were never instructional 
in the formal and deliberate sense of the word and simply 
provide another spontaneous means for books to be shared 


by children and their parents. 
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iy emGne We eke Soc Cisese:. Reading-Like Behaviour 


Reading-like behaviour possesses two major character- 
Tats wath whe initial stage it as usually fluent and 
expressive but as the children gain more experience with 
mereacing their favourite books, their reading-like behaviour, 
at times loses its fluency and they adopt a word-by-word 


Preagqing’ strategy. 


fue wile sseCl10n Of this. chapter the characteristics 
of fluent, reading-like behaviour, which seems to have 
Sceitoetain goal, the reproduction of the meaning of their 
stories by the children, have been examined more care- 
mur. ys The subsequent appearance of the much more deliber- 
ate eye-ear-voice-matching-type 'reading' with its associated 
eeacec. Of. Such factors as self-correction, ‘miscues', 
and the increased use of visual information on the page has 
been studied also in some depth, through the transcripts 
of the children engaged in using this kind of reading-like 


behaviour. 


Reproducing Meaning 


Reference has already been made in the previous 
sections ofethist reportstorthe-thildren 's@apiiicy*to* retells 
the stories that have been read to them, sometimes in 
considerable detail. From the experience of being read 
to regularly, they were able to begin building their 
schemata for the structure of various kinds of stories and 


their first attempts at retrieving these for themselves were 
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characterized by reproducing their meaning, rather than 

an exact verbal replica. By doing this the children were 
demonstrating their capacity to listen to written language, 
engage in a deep level processing, and reproduce the mean- 
ing of what they heard using many of their own syntactical 
Suructures. “The data “recorded in this section demonstrate 


how these children had gone about learning to do this. 


The following transcript was recorded when Sean (331) 
and Kaaren (4;5) were cooperatively reading The Very Hungry 
Caterpillar with their mother. Kaaren had just completed 
‘reading’ an extensive section of the story at a great pace, 
and Sean appeared determined to attempt to ‘read’ some as 


well; and to do so before -his—sister regained her breath. 


Text sean 
The next day was Sunday again. But Tuesday (self-corrects) 
On Tuesday 
The, .caterpitlar ate.through he ate through 
one nice green leaf, one green leaf 
and then he felt much better. and den me sfecled, better. 


In this brief example of Sean's reading-like behaviour 
it can be seen that this 3 year old boy had engaged in a 
sophisticated level of processing. His false start was 
quickly corrected as he realised that the conjunction "But" 
would not, be. syntactically acceptable: for .the remainder of 
the sentence, so he reread, starting with the more accept- 
able preposition. Since every day of the week was "Tuesday" 


to Sean, his miscue on "Sunday" was understandable and both 
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syntactically and semantically acceptable. He substituted 
the pronoun "he" for the noun "caterpillar" which maintained 
both the meaning and the syntax of the sentence and used 

his present level of knowledge of past tense markers by 
saying "feeled" for "felt", having not yet gained control 

in his oral language of the irregular form of the verb. 
Added to all this, he constructed a clever précis of the 
original two sentences and reproduced them as one, main- 
taining the meaning but omitting the adjectival embellish- 
ments. Sean was not recalling the story at the verbal 


level, he was striving to reproduce meaning. 


Jennifer (3:10), in the following transcript of her 
eecorts to 'read' The Three Bears, exhibited a similar 


mond Of processing. 


Text Jennifer 


And the baby bear said, 


"Somebody has been sit- "Somebody was sitting in 
mon gm in my chain and, has Mn CN Sse 0nd. .br olee, ‘iit, ‘alas oto 
Say right through iti" puececsts’ "(UResa'™ iin ac llitole 
cried the Little Wee Bear wee" voice). 
fo Has little wee voice. 
The three bears went into And they went into 
the bedroom. their bedroon. 
And the Daddy said, 
"Somebody has been lying "Somebody was sleeping 
in my bed!" said the in my bed’ “(*Readt/inee 


Great Big Bear in his great very deep voice). 
big voice. 
And the Mummy said, 


"Somebody has been lying "Somebody was sleeping 
in my bed!" said the Middle- in my bed!" ('Read' in a 
Sized Bear in her middle- "middle-sized" voice). 


sized voice. 


he“ 
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And the Baby one said, 


"Somebody has been lying "Somebody was sleeping 

in my.bed and here she in my bed and here she 
is!" cried the Little isl’ (Read in es “little 
Wee Bear in his little wee" voice). 


wee voice. 


Tot sevouNg fir Ss FTendnetonlor & TAavourite story 
demonstrated her ability to take the main sequence of the 
plot, maintain its development perfectly, and reproduce 
its meaning exactly, all the time using the written language 
Geode to represent it. Although she has consistently alter- 
ed the verbs in the passage she maintained the original 
tense of these in her substitutions. She skillfully re- 
arranged the introduction of the direct speech and through- 
Sucener tiuent ‘'reading', used a sophisticated level of 
phrasing and pattern of intonation to convey her meaning. 
She demonstrated complete confidence in her ability to 
‘read' these pages of this favourite story and showed 
Brest satisfaction 8s a result of her performance. Jennifer 
was reproducing the meaning of her story and was enjoying 


the process of doing so. 


In the previous section of this chapter, a transcript 
of Kaaren's (4;5) attempt to cooperatively 'read' the 
first two, Lines of The Very Hungry Caterpillar wes eceen,. 
The following transcript was recorded one month earlier 


and demonstrated an even more compressed effort: 
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Text Kaaren 
The Very Hungry Caterpillar The Very Very Hungry 
Caterpillar 
In the light of the moon One time there was an egg. 


a little egg lay on a leaf. 
On Sunday morning, the 
warm sun came up and - 


pop - out of the egg came And out popped 
a tiny and very hungry a BEVEle 
caterpillar. caterpillar: 


He started to look 

for some food. 

On Monday, he ate through 

one apple one apple - (her memory 
fails her). 

Here we see Kaaren (434) confidently elaborating the title 

of the story, placing great emphasis on the "Very Very 

Hungry Caterpillar" and then stripping away all the adorn- 

ment of the first two sentences and presenting only the 

Were ideas contained in "them. Prompted by the™picture 

clues she then moved through to the "fruit" sequence in 


the *story, omitting a complete sentence and part of another, 


before she gave up and had to be prompted. 


Three months later, Kaaren (4;7) wanted to try and 
"'read' the same story again having had it read to her on 
many occasions during the intervening period and also having 
attempted to ‘read' it herself from time to time. She 
had asked the investigator if she could "read the whole 
thing" to which he readily agreed, saying that he "wouldn't 
say anything". The following is part of the transcript of 


her 'reading': 
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Text Kaaren 


The Very Hungry Caterpillar The Very Hungry Caterpillar 


In the light of the moon (After pausing, says to 
the investigator, "You can 
read this because this is 
a hard part." The inves- 
tigatorsreads. win the 
hiehtr—a) (Kk): #ofethe 

& little egg lay on a leaf. moon a little egg stood 
ontarhears 

One Sunday morning, the warm 


sun came up The sun was coming up 
and - pop- and out (self-corrects) 
and - pop - 
Gureof the ege came -a tiny out of the sun came 2 
very hungry caterpillar. came a very hungry caterpillar. 
He started to look He started to look 
Zoe somey foods: for some*food. 
On Monday, he ate through - On Wednesday, he ate through - 


It can be seen that Kaaren has been able to reproduce 
a great-deal more of the story on this occasion and only a 
Perauivervyominorlisectioni.of the originals wasyomitted.!tShe 
Pequestedesomer prompting initially,ebut* once: started, she 
managed to keep going without very much difficulty until 
some later sections in the story. Her 'miscues' of 'stood' 
[orl eay. ang “sun’ for Legz' werevsyntbacbicaliytacceptable 
but were only marginally semantically acceptable. Her 
'Wednesday' for 'Monday' was another high quality 'miscue', 
Boo ener cheauvee of. "was coming’ for, |came” (dro neces cresuia 
in any serious alterations to the meaning of the sentence. 
Throughout the 'reading' Kaaren's performance was expressive 
and effortless and she made excellent use of appropriate 
phrasing and intonation patterns. She was well-satisfied 
with her performance and commented that this was 'her 


favourite story'. 
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Numerous examples of Gillian reproducing meaning as 


she engaged in 'reading' her stories were obtained during 


the course of the period of the observations in her home. 


Probably the best example was recorded during her ‘'reading' 


of her personalized book Bambi, Thumper _and Me which she 


received a month previously. 


This transcript demonstrated 


Gillian's (5;7) ability to reconstruct one of her favourite 


stories making sophisticated and fluent use of the patterns 


Of written language in her efforts to maintain the flow of 


the story. The sections that she reconstructed have been 


meaeriined for the purpose of clarity. 


Test 


"My tail!" exclaimed Thumper. 


Bebath Ss wrong with my tail?” 


Avlook,of,.surprise came over 
ene Little rabbit's face 
when he turned around and 


discovered it was gone. 


Then, while they were 
PEVYINgZALoO¢tLigure out 


what had happened, 


Bambi's spots began to 
Sitoatystrom his»sback 
eudstly through the -air. 
"My spots!" cried Bambi. 
"They're flying away". 

And they all began running 
Srcer che Spous. 

It was rough travelling, 
Por, one Little spots 

were darting through 

the forest, springing over 
high bushes and slipping 
moaer Tallén logs. 


Gillian 


"My tail!" exclaimed Thumper. 
Binyedonlt youstike it?! 
A look of surprise came over 
Pict ole Trapp iLGSs ace. 


Liiwep or tle themsayd, = rts 
gone!" 


When they were 

trying to figure out 
what had happened, 
over Thumper's tail 
Bambi's spots began to 
CLOOte Ofte. be ek 
LitOSthewrores i. 





"My spots!" cried Bambi. 
Utney! re flostine away. 
And they sli began to yuy 
after the spots. 
it*wasvbhargd@treveLting, 
for the (l4ttle) spots 
had been going through 


the, forest, over logs. 
(Voice indicated uncertainty 


here). 


A careful examination of the text and the accompanying 
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transcript demonstrates how skillful this little five year 
old girl had become at generating written language "on 

the run,” She was not engaged in a process of simply 
imitating and remembering. She was engaged in a process 
of creating and composing written language as a product 

Or Her past experience with that form of language, coupled 
with her memory for the text. Hherhisciwitul transtorme vi0n 
from the reported speech of "when he turned around and 
discovered it was gone" to direct speech in "My tail!" he 
said. "It's gone!" while making all the relevant amend- 
ments*for* the necessary grammatical agreement, was a clear 
indication of the language competence that Gillian has 
developed and the deep level processing that was occurring. 
Her rendition could even be considered to improve the 
original by providing more impact for the event being 


described. 


Gillian's display of mature reading-like behaviour 
contained all the elements, except for using the available 
wVasual intormation, of the fluent adult reader. In the 
process of reproducing this story she was constantly and 
intuitively predicting ahead, since there was no other way 
that she could have maintained her smooth, controlled pro- 
duction of language. Her apt use of phrasing and intonation 
patterns indicated a high level of meaning reproduction, 
and the expressive quality that she was able to bring to her 


reading was far removed from the word-by-word monotone so 
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often heard being used by young children who are learning to 
read as a result of instruction along traditional lines. 
Finally her attitude towards the task was extremely 

positive and she displayed great personal satisfaction 


when she completed her ‘'reading'. 


The most outstanding characteristic of the children's 
reading-like behaviour when recovering their favourite 
Scories in this manner, was their constant striving to 
Reproduce meaning. Their drive was not one of trying to 
MeGprieve woeir Story in-the exact words of the original, 
but was one of generating language, using their own re- 
eources to reconstruct the meaning of their story. In 
Bowdaoing they displayed the effects of participating 
regularly in stories that had been read to them by being 
able to reproduce meaning using the structures and pat- 
Bernsot ewratiien -Language..,»vlheirn sbility to.da this 
seemed to have reached an automatic level of processing 
since they were able to maintain their rendering of their 
Sor bec.tat sa.csurprisingly ihigh«level sof «fluency... »pbheix 
ability to deal with the 'non-visual information' (Smith, 
197.3 ,) p16.) of written language )in-this matural, mannen, 
using meaning, their schema for the major structures of 
stories and their sensitivity to what was syntactically 
acceptable in written language, would serve them well when 
they began to use the 'visual information' (Smith, 1973, 


p. 6) to read what was on the page in the true sense of the 
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word. The aspect of reading-like behaviour that would 
take them a step closer to this complex process has been 
examined in the following section. 


Accurate Reproduction: Developing Attention to Visual 


Information 


In their early attempts to retrieve their favourite 
stories for themselves, the children involved in this 
study concentrated on reproducing meaning and were not 
mreriye concerned: with acturatelysreproducing the’ text. at 
the verbal level. As they engaged in cooperatively re- 
reading a story however, their control over its reproduction 
at the surface level of the words seemed to grow. Once 
semantic confidence and completeness for the story had been 
achieved it seemed that they were ready to learn to re- 


produce it. more accurately. 


The motivation to achieve this higher level of accurate 
reproduction of a story appeared to be derived from two 
main sources. As they '‘read' their stories cooperatively 
with their parents or simply sat and listened to them again 
and again (almost certainly participating at a covert 
level), they became aware that their rendition of the story 
did not match what they were hearing. Gradually their 
own performance became more accurate, as was seen in 
Kaaren's improved reproduction over a period of three 


months with the first few pages of her favourite story 
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The Very Hungry Caterpillar, reported in the last section 


of this chapter. Many other examples of this type of 
improvement were observed occurring in the children's reading- 
like behaviour during the course of this study. Their 

parents also were observed encouraging them in their efforts 


Toeretrieve their stories more accurately. 


The other factor that seemed to stimulate the desire 
of the children to reproduce their favourite stories more 
accurately at the word level, appeared to come from their 
growing awareness of the fact that what they were saying 
had to match what° was in the print on the page. This 
was clearly demonstrated in the transcript of Gillian (5311) 
recorded in the previous chapter (p. 349), where she 
stated during a cooperative reading of Button Soup that: 
"TI think I can read now" and proceeded to "stay with the 
print" as she 'read' the selection, checking her matching 
all the time through switching to and from fluent reading 


tO a careful voice pointing. 


The accurate reproduction of favourite books by 
these children, through reading-like behaviour had two 
main characteristics: a fluent '‘reading' where the children 
emulated the adult model using sophisticated patterns of 
phrasing and intonation to convey meaning, and a more 
measured 'reading' where they voice and sometimes finger 


Pointed in*their efforts to match eye, ear and voice with 
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what was on the page. This word-by-word reading however 
was not the same as the hesitant, uncertain, word-by-word 
reading witnessed in children who have found learning to 
read a difficult and demanding task from the beginning, 
and who, by concentrating their attention at the-letter 
and word level, never do get to hear themselves read 
Meurencly. in VOlce and ringer pointing type reading 
demonstrated by the children involved in this study, con- 
tinued to maintain its syntactic coherence and the con- 
tidenee-of the chitdren in reproducing written language in 
Dies COrm was still evident. Vecasionally «however, ine 
rhythm would be broken by them pausing for some time as 
they tried to use more of the visual information on the 


page to unlock an unknown word. 


As the children strove for a more accurate reproduction 
of their favourite stories the process of self-correction 
seemed to play an increasingly important role. Although 
their 'miscues' were almost always of high quality, the 
semantic agreement with the original text improved as their 
reading became more accurate, and of course the number 
of their 'miscues' decreased. On occasions, Gillian in 
particular, as has been seen already, would ‘'correct' the 
intonation patterns of the reader and as subsequent tran- 
scripts demonstrate, would self-correct in this aspect of 


her reading-like behaviour also. 
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Reference has already been made in Chapter VI of this 
report to the characteristics of the books that seemed to 
facilitate the rapid development of accurate reading- 
like behaviour in the children. Two books which were 
immediate favourites with the children were Did You Ever 
See? and My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes, and these were 
the only two books that Sean (3;4) for example, was able 
to 'read' with any degree of fluency. The following 
transcript resulted from his agreeing confidently to ‘'read- 


ing' Did You Ever See? for the investigator: 


TEXt : Did you ever see a snail? - sail? 
ps ~Did-you' ever see a& snail?-=" sail? 

Text: Did you ever see a sheep? - sleep? 
S: Did you ever see a sheep? - - 


(Turns over two pages so misses the 
word "sleep"). 


Text‘ Did you ever see a crow? - row? 

S: Did you ever see What's this? (Points to 
the picture). 

I What do you think it is? 

ot A parrot? 

Pee Ac TOW. 

S: Did you ever see a crow? - row? 
(Sean continues 'reading' in this manner, 
asking’ questions from timerto time such’ as 
"How come it's quacking?" (cracking) referring 
£oethe Peek 'Seana*{wWhat* Cs it digezing=fort™. 
referring to the 'pig'). 


Text: Did you ever see “a fishie=— wish? 
S:° Did you ever see a fish? = wish? 
Text: Did you ever see a snake? - bake? 


S Did you ever see what? 

I:°°What's that? (Pointing to the picture). 

S: a snake? - bake? 

I: Where's the word bake? (Sean pointed to 
the word immediately and then of his own 
violation, reread the text). 
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S: Did you ever see a snake? —- bake? 
Next: Did you ever see a book? - end? 
S: (Voice pointing) Did-you-ever-see- 
a-book? - end? 
I: And where's the word end? (Points correctly). 


At the conclusion of Sean's (3;4) 'reading' the 
investigator turned back to the "Did you ever see a goat 
float?" page and asked him to point to the words as he 
"read' them. He voice pointed but was unable to match 
the words exactly with his finger although he did manage 
Preeti rsu and last words correctly and did stay on the 
fuer or prant, sliding his finger across the page in 4 
Zitecourteng directlon. At the conclusion of the ‘reading’ 
pean immediately offered to ‘read’ the story again, and 


Sr omsor rf. uently and without error, or.iany questions. 


Phis itranscript indicates chow trelatively -easy it .is 
for a young child to engage successfully in reading-like 
behaviour, provided the text is predictable through its 
repetitive, rhyming language and picture supported qualities. 
Through his activity with this book, Sean demonstrated that 
he had mastered page matching directionality in his 
reading-like behaviour, he could 'read' using excellent 
intonation patterns, and perhaps most importantly had 
begun spontaneously to use voice pointing techniques along 
with fluent reading. He could find words on request, and 
although he was close to being made to match his eye, ear 


and voice with his finger, he still had not mastered the 
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task exactly. He 'read' willingly and confidently and 
enjoyed the process so much that he wanted to repeat it 
immediately. At the age of three, Sean now had a book that 
he could independently 'read' (according to his definition 
of the word). He had access to a quantity of written 
language, which he could begin to inspect at his leisure, 


just as Gardner's (1970) early readers did. 


Proms Granscript “recorded earlier in this chapter it 
was seen that Jennifer (a 9:) had mastered Did You Ever 
see so effectively that she had begun to use completion 
reading techniques with her brother Christopher (234) to 
meLpehimelearn to.'read'n«it:. Afters»she had finished jher 
completion reading activity with her brother, the investigator 
turned to pages containing the text "Did you ever see 
mecosty Float, «= Withsthescommentpthat "This: says gd a'hs 
he mead the text to-her using a normal style of reading. 
Jennifer immediately started to read the text, with the 
SOLLOWI ne pee sult: 
Next: Did you ever see a goat? float? ("“float?” 
was on the following page). 
J: Did you (Starts to read fluently and then 
rereads more deliberately, but not quite 
voice pointing) Did you ever see a goat? 
(Stops again and rereads once more, this 


time voice and finger pointing very 
deliberately). 


Text: Did you ever see a goat? float 
x a x x x (Finger pointing) 
J: Did-you - e -ver--see - (Stopped 'reading' and 


pointing and tried again). 
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Text: Did you ever see a goat? float? 
x x x x (Finger pointing) 
J: Did-you- e - ver- (Stops again, this time 


demonstrating some frustration). 


The investigator then asked her to read and point with 
him, but her syllabication of '‘ever' was even more pro- 
nounced and she once again pointed to "see" for the second 
Syllable of ‘'ever'. He then read it to her being careful 


not to syllabicate ‘ever' asking her to point to the 


words as he read and she was able to match perfectly. 


Despite the briefness of this interaction it provided 
some interesting insights into Jennifer's emergent reading 
behaviour. She spontaneously commenced to read the line 
Se printer inentiy after the investifzator had *readrit, 
checked herself and reread more slowly and carefully. She 
stopped before turning over the page to read the final 
word in the sentence and again reread the line. This time 
she tried to voice and finger point precisely but ran 
into matching problems due to her syllabicating the word 
‘ever'. By stopping before she reached the last word 
on the page with her finger pointing, she demonstrated that 
she was either attending to some visual information in 
the print which told her she was not matching correctly, 
or she had looked ahead as she was 'reading' and saw that 
she would run out of words to point at. She stopped 
again and took another rerun at the line, voice and 


finger pointing again, but she quickly realised that she 


was in trouble once more and stopped even sooner this time. 
When the line was read to her however, she was able to 


eye-ear-voice match perfectly. 


Wemece nere 2 3 year 9 month old. ciri directing her 
Own ertoOrus vO shift from a fluent reproduction of print, 
relying primarily on meaning, memory and probably the 
illustrations, to a girl endeavouring to give quite pre- 
cise attention to the words on the page and match what 
she was saying with what she saw. in order to do that most 
effectively, she slowed her ‘reading’ down with each 
succeeding attempt, but because of her over-careful 
Prunrciation., she continued to run into difficulty, even 
though she persisted in her attempts. Once the precise 
enunciation problem was removed, her matching problem was 
resolved. In retrospect, it would have been far more 
revealing to have encouraged her to try and work it all 
out for herself, but it was felt that she was becoming 
frustrated and would have abandoned the task had not some 


help been given. 


During the next visit to Jennifer's home she was 
observed 'reading' the same story to her mother and her 
brother. Christopher. The following edited transcript 
indicates that Jennifer (3;9) may have been attending 
to the visual information during at least some of, her 


reading-like behaviour. 
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Text: Did you ever see a sheep? sleep? 
J: Did you ever see a sheep? sleep? 
Text: Did you ever see a crow? row? 
‘is Did you ever see a hawk? 
Meevo That ssnot-sehawk. 
“AE Criow.) @ctbalk? @row? (When she self-corrected 


here, the investigator could see that she was 

looking at the word and not the picture). 
Penniter proceeded to ‘read’ fluently to the end of the 
story with Christopher participating intermittently. The 
investigator then asked the mother to return to the "crow- 
row' sequence, which Jennifer then reread and was asked 
how she had known that the word was "crow". The following 
dialogue took place between the mother and her: 

ever tdon't know 

Mo Did the picture tel) you-it was crow or 

aia tie word tell you? 

Je ao ew Ore. 

M: Cane yourpoLtnusuOethemword stnat told syou 

it was crow? (Jennifer points to the 
word correctly). 

In the first transcript we saw Jennifer engaging in 
self-correcting behaviour, initially with the assistance 
of the mother and then independently with "row" for "talk". 
Diary’ atshenptrito: check if his “observation of her seeming 
to cue tothe word in order to make this self-correction. 
she was taken back to the sequence and questioned. Al- 
though her mother's question was a leading one, it appeared 
that Jennifer may in fact have cued to the word to self 


correct. The rhyming nature of the language and the 


strongly supportive picture clues however, could have been 
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source=-of-her correcting her 'miscue'. 


Transcripts recorded earlier in this report (p. 325) 
gave a clear indication of Jennifer's (3310) ability to 
engage in self-correcting behaviour as she ‘read! with 
ieoger and votce pointing,..her pook,. entitled, I Can Read. 
It was interesting to note however that although she 
could 'read' sections of The Three Bears and Madeline 
Beucnuly>s she mever switched to, a finger and voice . point-— 
ing procedure when 'reading' these books in a cooperative 
manner. It seemed that matching strategies appeared only 
aiter the greater majority of the text was able to be 
retrieved with confidence and a reasonably high degree of 


accuracy. 


Kaaren did not have very many books that she was able 
to retrieve fully and with any degree of confidence. She 
was able to independently 'read' with a high degree of 
mecuracy, large parts of The Very Hungry Caterpillar, but 
mie, OnLy part of that story she ever tried” to” eye—ear— 
voice match with as she 'read' was the last line consisting 
Gt he was & beautiful butterfly.” Even that caused ner 
Gitficulty though, because she frequently reproduced fhe 
meaning and not the exact words of the line and was not 


able to match word-by-word as a result of that. 


Kaaren (4;5) was observed 'reading' The Very Hungry 


patvelence voi. goal way sev: * 5a 
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Caterpillar with father and Sean and the following is a 


transcript of what happened when they came to the last page. 


Text: he was a beautiful “butterfly. 
ES Yeah! And then what did he do? 


K: Turned into a butterfly (answering her 
father's question). 

tC omeenoy.. 

K: he-was-a-love (Stops and self-corrects) 


beau-ti-ful but-ter-fly. 

Pe He was a beautiful butterfly wasn't he? 

K: A beautiful - you point to a word. (The 
father reads and points and then goes 
through the process of having Kaaren 
point and read until she matches perfectly, 
although she initially pointed to "beautiful" 
when he asked her to find "butterfly"). 


It can be seen that Kaaren was able to self-correct "love(ly)" 


for "beautiful" and this may have resulted from her cueing 
to the visual information since she was voice pointing as 
ee ‘read': When asked by the father to point to the word 
Bhuuterrly' she pointed to "beautiful" initially, indicat- 
moe Lnat she was probably using initial letter cues to 


acs su ner. 


Like Sean and Jennifer, Kaaren found Did You Ever 
See and My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes very easy to learn to 
'read' and with both of these books she would switch from 
voice pointing to fluent reading as she came to particular 
lines. On one occasion she was 'reading' My Cat Likes to 
Hide in Boxes with a high degree of accuracy and fluency but 
every time she came to the line "But my cat likes to hide 


in boxes" she changed to very deliberate and exact finger 
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and voice pointing. At one stage she was asked where the 
word "Japan" was on the page and she pointed to it correct- 
ly and was similarly successful when asked to point to 

Bile cat... she was then asked to "... point to that line 
and read it" (The cat from Japan) and she did so confident- 
ty and accurately. It was while she was '‘reading' this 
particular story that she started to use the picture clues 
by turning back to each page in sequence as she reproduced 
the text. When she read the recurring line, "But my cat 
likes to hide in boxes" however, she was seen to look very 


carefully at the words as she finger and voice pointed. 


Fluent 'reading' would change to ‘reading' involving 
voice pointing (and sometimes finger pointing) with Kaaren, 
as with Sean and Jennifer, with material that was very 
Bami Liar to -her. ihe the epOPLOWLne EranscripG sasne had@ just 
finished ‘reading’ Did You Ever See? making up her own 


rhyming words for the answer to each question (for example: 


Did you ever see a sheep? - peep? (instead of "sleep"); 


Meiraffe" —- "peraffe"; “crocodile” - "“hocodile"). Kearen 
(4;8) then came to the last two pages where the final 


werd Gid not rhyme. 


Textir,Didsyou ever sec vasbook; end. 

K: ('Read! fluently) Did you ever - 
(Stops and 'rereads' with voice 
pointing). Did-you-ever- (a long 
pause ) - you. 

ieee dio you Linieh that cage? 

K: What does this say? (Pointing to the 
words. Investigator does not respond). 
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K: Did-Did-you-ever-see (pause) a (pause) 
book (Turns over the page) - end. 

It is probable that she changed from her fluent 'reading' 
with nonsense rhyming because she had anticipated the non- 
rhyming ending of the last page. Her rather laboured 
voice pointing with its long pauses, seemed to indicate that 
she was trying to use the visual information since she 
was very familiar with the repetitive pattern of the 
language and could have used the picture clue to obtain 
the word "book". Left to use her own strategies she was 


able to successfully complete the reading. 


Despite the fact that Kaaren did not have very many 
BewGurate stortes that she coulderetrieve for herself 
through fluent reading-like behaviour, she was beginning 
to use some of these to 'read' more accurately. She would 
spontaneously move from fluent 'reading' to eye-ear-voice 
meueni nig and in So doing would, on occasions, begin to 
self-correct 'miscues' and it would seem, use some visual 
gnuiormation to do so. She was persistent and self— 
reliant when she was engaged in this process, but she also 
knew how to use the pictures when she had difficulty re- 
trieving an extensive piece of the text. She seemed to be 
almost deliberately concentrating on small amounts of the 
text, which she knew very well, to "try out" her ability 


€o-use the visual information to 'read' her stories. 
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Gillian was able to retrieve a remarkable number of 
Hherestories for’ herself, and during each day, would spend 
a great amount of time 'reading' silently or orally to 
herself. She was so skillful at using the pictures and 
the non-visual information to 'read', that at one stage 
she had seemed almost reluctant to begin to try and make 
more systematic use of the visual information available 
in the form of the print. Herstreprodtcing meaning' 
technique had worked so well for her and her growing 
awareness of what was involved in learning to read, had 
Gausedther®tocview therprocess as/a°too difficult and 
complicated a task for her. The following transcripts how- 
ever provide just a small sample of the manner in which 
Gillian was vigorously involved in using her well developed 
reading-like behaviour to learn how to read, using both 
the non-visual and the visual information available to 


her. 


The Three Little Kittens was a story that had been 
either read to Gillian or she had ‘read' it, literally 
hundreds of times since she first showed a great interest 
in it when she was two years old. Despite this, whenever 
it was read during the period of the study, Gillian always 
displayed a great interest in it and would 'read' it to 
herself without any prompting, usually commenting on some 
aspect of the plot and its characters. When the following 
transcript was recorded Gillian (5;11) had offered to 


"'read' this book to the investigator. 
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Text Gillian 
forec.tittie kittens, Three. little kittens, 
Toey 2OSt- their’ mittens, They lost their mittens, 
ah tLiey began to ery, And they began to cry, 
Oh, mother dear, "Oh, mother (Stops here and 


"rereads' using a high- 

pitched voice). "Oh, mother 

dear 
we sadly fear See here, see (long pause) 

here (obviously uncertain). 

See here, sss- (Says to herself: 

"Don't know that word"). 

('Rereads') "Oh, mother dear, 

we sadly fear, , 
our mittens we have lost. our mittens we h- have lost. 

(Repeats) our mittens we 

have, lost.° 

Here we see Gillian reading fluently and accurately, 

toe farst three-lines of her’very familiar story, stopping 
and self-correcting her use of intonation before she ran 
into trouble with the words "we sadly fear". "See here, 
see here" was a line from later in the story and she often 
weeasit@in= aco this point. "On"=this occasion she became 
aware that something was not right as she ‘read' the line 
with her substitution. The fact that "we" and "see" and 
"fear" and "here" have certain graphic and phonic similari- 
ties may have cued her to using these words. She took a re- 
main -at-that  partsof the line, and-was obviously trying to 
identify "sadly" from its initial letter ("sss"). Because 
she had disturbed the syntactic and semantic flow of the 
story with her initial’ "miseties', and shé°did not have 
Suttictrent pnenic skirY atethis stage to decode the word 


in isolation, she employed a technique she frequently used 


and took a rerun at the whole line. THre *‘time-i1s ef) Cane 
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together and she reread successfully. In the final line 
"have" caused her to hesitate, so to check herself out 
on it and reinforce her learning she reread the line again, 


this time without any hesitation. 


Rerunning was a strategy that both Clay (1972) and 
Holdaway (1979) witnessed being used frequently by children 
RoomwereslLearnineg tO read in their homes and ‘in school. 

The strategy appears when they are stopped in mid-sentence 
by a problem and before they make a correction they rerun 
from the beginning, in order as Holdaway (1979) suggests 
"to gain a clear refreshed feeling for the semantic and 
syntactic drive of the sentence" (p. 100). This technique 
was demonstrated again in her rerun to change her intonation 
pattern for the direct speech of "Oh mother dear" and the 
following transcript provides another example of Gillian's 
(53:11) use of this technique. The investigator was echo 
reading Button Soup with her. 

Uitm looking for serooge, Mac Duff ~Vsaid, Daisy. 
“T'm looking for Scrooge Mac Duff" S"said Daisy. 
"Scrooge Mac Duff!" cried Goofy the Sheriff. 
"Scrooge Mac Duff!" cried Goofy the Sheriff. 
Where did you read that? Where are those words? 
('Reads' pointing correctly with her finger) 


"Scrooge - Mac ('Rereads' to place more emphasis) 
Mac=Duff!"” cried=Goofy=the- (I*° Sheriff) Sheritr? 


Ga) rl Goat Gare 


"But no one ever pays him a visit!" 


i 
G2ab"Butino ané ever pays. wim a visit!” 
ti Where is that line? 
G (Pointing and starting to-read as if she were 
reading indirect speech). But-no-No! (Rereads, 
changing the tone of her voice to direct speech) 
But-no-one ever (heavy emphasis) - pays him a visit." 
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Despite the fact that Gillian was using both voice 
and finger pointing when reading these lines she still managed 
to maintain an excellent level of expression and placed 
great emphasis on "ever", something that the investigator 
BeaenoG done in this reading. In both cases she took a 
rerun at what she was 'reading' to change her intonation 
pattern to amore expressive one, demonstrating that she 
was predicting what was coming next. She was able to 
match accurately with her finger and her voice and even 


went back with her finger when she reread. 


By this stageof her reading development, Gillian 
i: 1-4) was beginning to demonstrate a far greater aware- 
ness of the presence and importance of the visual information 
available on the page and, in her efforts to reproduce what 
was there more accurately, was beginning to use this 
information more frequently as she tried to 'read' her 
Stories. Biemiller (1970) as a result of observing first 
Bradervs an the.processiofslearning to read, noted an 
initial context dependent stage where the children tended 
to rely on their memory for the story and what they thought 
might be on the page, then an increased use of graphic 
information with a corresponding decreased use of context, 
and finally a reading strategy that integrated both graphic 
and contextual information. As children begin to attempt 
to use more of the graphic information and concentrate 


their attention on this they seem to forget, to a certain 
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extent, that their already well developed feeling for the 
semantic and syntactic flow of the language would help 
them to solve their problems as they tried to read what 


was on the page. 


The Gtollowing stwo-transeripts of Gillian's reading-— 
like behaviour provide good examples of how she appeared 
to be entering this transition stage, brought about by 
her increased awareness of what was on the page and her 
growing need to be able to engage in accurate independent 
reading. Thestfirstistuanscenipt twas drecordedcas Gillan 
(5311) 'read' cooperatively with her father. The book 
was Whose Mouse Are You? and it had been read to her only 
once previously ‘as it shad been «collected fromthe library 
on the same day. Gillien wanted tto try and«read it “to 
her father and had managed to do so up to the point where 


this transcript starts,with occasional assistance: 


Testis astind mydsistexs land tbnime ther: dwomex 
F: (Prompting) Find - 
Goa Find myesister and bring her home. (Reads 


deliberately but with good intonation). 


Texucwewish for ‘a brother as vi have none: 

G: (After a long pause) W -ish (stretches out the 
"y"). for-a-brother. (Voice points very 
deliberately). 

F as- 

Ge: wrastI-idlong. pause )ii tdon “seknow. 

Ee have- 

G: none. 

F none. Right! 


Text: Now whose mouse are you? 
G: Now whose mouse are you? ('Reads' deliberately 
but does not voice point). 
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Text: My mother's mouse. She loves me so. 
G: My mother's which makes me so. 
Feo My mother's - 
G: My-mother's-mouse- (long pause). 
Bue Dovyau ‘know *whatevhat Sore ahs CPoints to tthe 


wOrde Ohne) — Shea 
G: She-loves-me-so. (Very deliberately). 


Text: My father's mouse from head to toe. 
G: My father - (pause) 
F: My father's (Places an emphasis on the final 
Rot). 
G: My father's mouse from head to toe ('Reads' 
deliberately). 
next, "My sister's mouse. She loves me too. 
G: My-sister's-mouse (Voice points very deliber- 
ately, but pauses after 'mouse'). 
F: Remember this one? (Gillian laughs in an 
embarrassed manner and says "No"). She- 
G: She-loves-me-too. (Voice points very deliber- 
ately) 
Lect 2EoMy brother's mouse s® Your "brother's mouse? 


G: My-brother's mouse (pause). What does this say? 
(Father does not respond so Gillian reruns). 
My-brother's-mouse. You-r (stretches this out 
and@was*dlogé to'lsaying "You°are"™) #* ‘brothér's 
mouse? (with a strong rising inflexion). 

Pexu. My brother's mouse. He's brand new. 

G: My brother's mouse. He's brand new! 

Gillian was undoubtedly trying to use whatever visual 
watormation that she could during most of this '‘reading'. 
Her very deliberate voice pointing behaviour, her long 
pause before "wish" and then her stretching out of the 
gnitial sound of that word, her stopping after sshevhad 
read some words in a line with the comment "I don't know" 
(the next word) and her stretching out of "your" all in- 


dicated that she was trying to use visual information as 


she ‘'read'. She used the rerun technique successfully again 
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when her father did not come forward with assistance and 
she made good use of intonation. In her most serious ‘miscue' 
on the line "My mother's mouse. She loves me so" where 


"mother" and substituted "which makes" for 


she omitted 
"she loves", Gillian did not deliberately voice point. 
The fact that what she produced did not make sense would 
again indicate that she was concentrating on the visual 
information rather than aiming at reproducing meaning as 
it was only on very rare occasions that she would make 


a semantically unacceptable 'miscue' and leave it un- 


corrected when she was engaged in reading-like behaviour. 


Throughout the reading, the father offered as little 
help as possible, even to the point of rereading "My 
father's" and emphasizing only the "s" to cue Gillian to 
what followed. Despite his ready assistance, his 
question of "Remember that one" caused Gillian some enm- 
barrassment and throughout the 'reading' she demonstrated 
tiis typewofkiechingvwhensgshethadetouwait)for help. At 
the conclusion of her effort he praised her warmly with 
PYou did that very well. You read thatl™. Aithough she 
story was strongly supported by pictures; sincéesthewtext 
of it had been read to her only once previously it was 
apparent that Gillian was indeed trying to read, using 
both the visual and the non-visual information 


with considerable skill. Her attitude towards the task 


was extremely positive, and her concentration and effort 
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intense. She appeared to be well satisfied with her per- 
formance and her father's warm praise was all that she 
needed. She immediately offered to read Where the Wild 
Things Are. 

During the final observational visit to Gillian's home, 
She offered to read Where the Wild Things Are to the investi- 
gator and then she proceeded to do so with very little assis- 
tance. The following transcripts have been selected from 
that recording, and it has been reported using normal miscue 
procedures, except that her voice pointing has been indicated 
by dashes between words and dialogue and comments have 


been included. 


when 
Polloe night Max wore His wool suit 


mak. a 
Pee CEO of one kind and another, 


the 
SS. e 1s mother called him,wild thing 


wre oiIng Fo 
Wand Max said, eat you up". (Read extremely 
quickly and with great expression). 


Marx Went went 
bi So,he @as send to bed without eating anything. 


jungle 
night, in-Max's-room-a-jforest-grew 
Gillian was asked at this point’, now she Eneve vie 
word was not "jungle" and she pointed to the first 
letter in "forest" and said "fuh"). 






[. And-grew 


the Were 
8. grew until(his) ceiling, hung with vines 
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WeECE 


tHreu- Kim 
9. And the walls world all around, 


10. And-an-ocean- (Asks "What does this say?" pointing 

it. to “tumbled”, and was told) - tumbled-by-with-—a- 
(Asks "What does this say?" pointing to "private" 
but goes on before being given the word) 

12. private-boat-for-Max. 

13. And-he-sailed-off- (Asks and was prompted) through- 

TH (Asks and was prompted) night-and-day. 


Ana Laver: 


he them 
15. "Now-stop"-Max-said,- land. sent tthe,(Asks "What does 


thisteay?® pointingetol! wild" lbutweoestonsbefore 
she could be prompted) 


anythin q to eaf 
162 wild-things-off-to-bed-without @ating their supper). 


When asked how she knew that the word was "wild" without 
being told, she replied "I just remembered "things" and that 


Moesewaith that, pointing to “wild? 


These transcripts displayed a wide range of extremely 
important reading and learning to read strategies being 
used by this young girl. These were an outcome of Gillian's 
extensive experience with interesting and meaningful written 


language which started when her first nursery rhymes were 
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read to her when she was 4 months old. For years the psycho- 
linguists have been stressing a view of reading that places 
an emphasis on meaning. It is, they claim, meaning that 
directs and facilitates the processes involved in perceiving 
what is on the page. By concentrating on making sense of 
what they are reading, by using their knowledge of what would 
sound like syntactically acceptable language, the reader's 
dependence on the visual information on the page is greatly 
reduced and their processing is able to be much more rapid 
Bua economical .wiin expressing», hisrsopposition: tosthoses who 
view reading primarily as precise visual process involving 
the recognition of words through associating symbols with 
appropriate sounds, Kenneth Goodman (1976b) writes: 

fa pasce Ofathisemisconcéeptionstiteoffergthis: 

Reading is a selective process. itednvoives 

partial use of available minimal language cues 

selected from perceptual input on the basis of 

the reader's expectation. As this partial infor- 

mation is processed, tentative decisions are 


made to be confirmed, rejected, or refined as 
reading progresses. (p. 498) 


A careful examination of Gillian's strategies for 'reading' 


Where the Wild Things Are, reveals that she was operating at 


the "selective process" level of reading to a great extent. 


It must be remembered that Gillian was just beginning 
to use her phonic knowledge to confirm her predictions as 
to what was on the page and at this stage of her develop- 
ment, she appeared to be using only initial letter cues. 


(For example her self-correction of "jungle" for "forest" 
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was made because of the "fuh" in "forest").. Her mother had 
reported that she seemed to be able to identify most be- 
ginning 'sounds' of words but was not yet able to dis- 
criminate between two different words which started with the 
same letter. Although she had experienced some phonics 
instruction in kindergarten, she had still not been directed 
moeconcentrate on this source of information in reading. 
Virtually all the knowledge about reading she had developed 
had been the result of her own self-directed learning, through 
mer experience with written language. Enetact, ale cine 
strategies she used while engaged in the process of ‘'reading' 
fad been self-generated. Gillian's self-initiated learning 
provides a good example of Smith's (1978) observation that: 

We begin learning to read the first time we 

make sense of print, and we learn something 

about reading every time we read. (p. 128) 
She had been making sense of print over a long period of time 
and her extensive experience with it had provided her with 
Hae Opportunity to léarn a great deal about reading and learn-— 


ing to read. 


Throughout her reading of Where the Wild Things Are, 


Gillian moved from, fluent reading toa rather deliberarve 
voice pointing procedure where she was obviously paying 
a great deal more attention to the print. This latter fact 
was confirmed when the locations of her self-corrections of 


her 'miscues' and where she had asked for assistance with 
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particular words, were examined. Her six successful self- 
corrections occurred while she was voice pointing and the 
one that was partially successful (line 5) was made when she 
Wes reading fluently. From a total of 17 uncorrected 'mis- 
cues' only six occurred when she was voice pointing. Finally, 
it was when she was 'reading' slowly and deliberately that 
Gillian would point to a word and ask "What does that say?" 
indicating by this behaviour that she knew exactly where 
ene was On the line of print and what words she did not 


know. 


Gillian's spontaneous movement to and from fluent ‘'read- 
ing' that was much more deliberate and graphophonically 
dependent, was a highly significant aspect of this young 
errl oc drive towards literacy. When, !reading'’ fluently, 
Gillian made more ‘miscues’, but all of these made sense 
and were syntactically acceptable (for example the 'miscues' 
in lines 2,3,4 and 5). When matching eye, ear and voice 
she made far fewer 'miscues', but three of these were 
neither syntactically or semantically acceptable. (For 
example, one of the 'miscues' in each of lines 8 and 9). 

It would seem that concentrating more on the visual informa- 
tion, had caused Gillian to pay less attention to the syntax 


and the meaning of what she was ‘'reading'. 


When ‘reading' fluently, Gillian simply reconstructed 
the meaning of the story when she came to a word she could 
not recognize immediately, and continued with her 'reading'. 


When eye-ear-voice matching however, she would frequently 
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ask for the unknown word without attempting to employ the 
non-visual strategies she could use so competently. On 
three separate occasions she asked for a word, but before 
the investigator could give it to her she had worked it out 
for herseif, demonstrating in‘one instancé*in particular 

eo wild®things")*@nrYine 16,4that she could use the sur- 


Pounding contextual information. 


From this examination of the fluent and less fluent 
eepectes Of Gillian's "reading-like behaviour, it would 
appear that just as Biemiller (1970), Bissex (1979, p. 180) 
and Clay (1972, pp. 161-3) observed, children move from a 
global use of context (non-visual information) in retrieving 
their stories, to concentrating on the graphophonic or 
Visual information on the page. In the process of doing 
this they neglect to employ the non-visual information they 
had used so skillfully previously. But by spontaneously 
and frequently moving to and from fluent and non-fluent 
‘reading Gillian was providing herself with the opportunity 
to learn at the intuitive level at least, the extremely 
important, "selective" principle that Goodman (1976b) re- 
ferred to. She was giving herself the chance of establish- 
ing the understanding that the easiest way to read, was to 
combine the use of the non-visual and visual information 
systems available to her, and to use each of these as 
much or as little as she needed to, in order to retrieve her 


stories for herself. She was doing in fact what Smith (1975) 
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believes children should do in order to learn to read: 


A child can only learn to read by reading. Only 

by reading can a child test his hypothesis about 

the nature of the reading process, establish dis- 

tinetive feature sets for words, learn to identify 

words and meanings with a minimum of visual infor- 

mation and discover how not to overload the brain's 

information-processing capacity and to avoid bottle- 

necks of memory. (p. 185) 

One of the most significant behaviours displayed by 
children who make rapid progress in learning to read is the 
process of self-correction. Clay (1972) for example, 
found the children's rate of self-correction was "more closely 
related to reading progress scores than either intelligence or 
reading readiness scores" (p. 120). Self-correction is a 
clear indication that children are monitoring their own 
performance when they are reading. Clay discovered for 
example, that high progress readers corrected 1 in every 3 or 
4k miscues that they made, whereas low progress readers' ratio 
Was approximately 1 in 20. When readers self-correct their 
own miscues, it provides evidence that their delicate 
feedback mechanisms are working, telling them that what they 
are reading is or is not making sense and sounding like 
language. The most efficient readers, according to Goodman 
eto (9, p. 70) are those who correct only those miscues that 


do not maintain the semantic and syntactic flow of the 


material they are reading. 


Gillian's self-correction rate was approximately the 
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same as that which Clay found in her high progress readers. 
Only one of her 'miscues' that she corrected ("them" for 
"the" in line 13) needed to be altered in the syntactic and 
semantic sense. It is probable that since she was engaged 
in &@ process of learning to confirm what she was saying 

with what she was seeing, that whenever a mismatch occurred, 
which she actually saw, she felt compelled to correct it. 

It was significant in this respect that all but one of her 
self-corrections were made when she was 'reading' in a voice 


pointing manner. 


Through this process of confirming what she was saying 
With what she was seeing, Gillian was providing herself with 
firm basis from which to extend her knowledge of the sound- 
to-letter and letter-to-sound relationships of written 
language. Children find it much easier to go from the sound- 
moeLeccer details in words than the reverse of this process 
(Clay, 1977, p- 13). Smith (1979) for example makes the 
Perit, in discussing the ‘fallacy of phonics' that “phonics 
WorkSwit you know. what a word is Jikely,to bein the, first 
mrece’ (p. 56). Gillian was making phonics work forgher 
by constantly confirming her predictions of what was on the 
printed page through her sound-to-letter associations. 
As Holdaway (1979) suggests: 

Sound-to-letter confirmations teaches [his 

emphasis] the range of acceptable alternatives 


without confusion. It teaches because it 
provides immediate reinforcement. (p. 94) 
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She was obtaining this immediate reinforcement through using 
both her non-visual and visual information systems coupled 
with her voice pointing strategy to retrieve a great deal of 


her story with a high degree of accuracy. 


The movement from a type of reading-like behaviour which 
had as its purpose, the reproduction of the meaning of a sto- 
ry, to a type that sought not only to reproduce meaning, but 
also to maintain an increasingly high level of verbal simi- 
larity with the original text, could be seen in all the child- 
ren involved in this study.. Its beginnings were evident in 
Sean, Jennifer and Kaaren when they spontaneously switched 
Pomureading ystheir umost»familiar .parts.of.their, stories 
using the more deliberate voice pointing techniques which 
enabled them to begin to match what they were saying with 
what they were seeing. Its more comprehensive use could 
be seen in the manner in which Gillian '‘read' whole stories, 
switching in and out of fluent reading and voice pointing 


aseshe. Lett snclined. 


The reason for the appearance of this movement towards 
Petrieving their stories more accurately, seemed to lie in 
the children's growing awareness that what they were saying 
as they 'read' their stories, did not always match what they 
were hearing from their parents. Also they were, and 
especially in the case of Gillian, becoming increasingly aware 
of the presence of their stories on the printed pages of their 


books, and the need for what they were ‘reading’ to agree with 
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that as much as possible. The simplest way for them to 

start doing this was to take one of their best known stories, 
we 2 yoru Of that’,- and read4t at? @l rate’ atrarhich they were 
able to perform the necessary matching, without losing the 
semantic and syntactic coherence of their story. Although 
the process of attempting to match their eyes, their ears 

and their voices with what was on the page in the line of 
print, created some problems, this did not seem to deter them 


ereatiy from trying. 


The value, in a learning to read sense, of having access 
woea Parge numer ‘of stories which could ibe retrieved sat: will 
through reading-like behaviour, could be most clearly seen 
ay the scase “of ‘Gillian. She was able to move freely from 
fluent 'reading' where she was able to concentrate on repro- 
ducing the meaning of the story through her non-visual infor- 
mation resources, to the more deliberate voice pointing 
‘reading' where she was beginning to combine the use of 
the visual and the non-visual sources of information to 
reproduce the story with greater accuracy. By maintaining 
the syntactic and semantic flow of the story she was 
constantly confirming her predictions as to what was coming 
next in the print by checking from her growing repertoire of 
sound-to-letter correspondences. Where there was some 
disagreement between what she was saying and what she was 
seeing, she could engage in the process of self-correction. 
She could employ the strategy of rerunning to regain her 


sense of semantic and syntactic coherence or she could 
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utilize whatever visual information that seemed relevant to 
her, to assist her to 'read' more accurately. She had even 
developed the ability to scan ahead of a problem word in a 


Search for helpful cues. 


By incorporating a variety of strategies into her read- 
ing-like behaviour and by switching to and from fluent 'read- 
ing' and the more deliberate voice pointing procedure, Gillian 
was beginning to develop her ability to use the visual and 
non-visual sources of information available to her, as much 
Or asjlittle as needed, in order to retrieve what was on the 
page with as great an accuracy as was required. By monitoring 
her own performance constantly and employing self-corrective 
techniques where she deemed it necessary, she was contribut- 
ing to the growth of the feedback mechanisms so essential if 


further self-directed learning was to take place. 


AGEtaattl ae Deve Lopmente and hearning to. head 


The major problem in presenting data that demonstrate 
Che attitude which the children involved in this study 
possessed in relation to books and reading, highlights one of 
the crucial differences between oral and written language. 
By observing these children involved in book experience 
Situations and by listening to tape, recordings of heir 
interactions with their parents as they were read to, it was 
not difficult for the investigator to develop a clear under- 
standing of the quality of these children's attitude towards 


mocks and reading. But it has not been possible to provide 
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access to these understandings through the transcripts 
derived from audio-tape recordings made of the children's 
shared book experience, because of the limitations of 
written language to convey the impactt®ofsintonation s,s junc= 
ture, facial expression, and involvement present in the 
children's reading-like behaviour. One transcript will be 
presented (pp. 502-3) however, in an attempt to convey some 
of these understandings. This#sectiion tiem) Yeoont dins *des— 
eriptions»,of rsome (of ‘theeresultsrof'tthe observations "and 
Prceractions made during the course of this study that 
appear to provide useful examples of their growing interest 


Poreana attitudes towards books and reading. 


in Chepteri Vv. dni the-serta ons one Mt titmdesr Towards 


" the comment was made that the single 


Reading and Books,’ 
most. impressive-factor-arisings from, the observations: of these 
Children's, activity with books,«ewas:the quality of their 
interest in and attitude towards books and reading. Apart 
from.tne reports,ofsthesparents;iallpof.whomyindicatedta 
Mmeghelevel.~Oofsinterest.on theeparthofrtheirg~achildrensetneir 
were several features of their behaviour with books which 
clearly demonstrated this. All the children for example, 
seemed to have almost inexhaustible attention spans when 
Listening~tocandseparticipating in stories beingsread to them. 
The amount of time they spent independently with their books, 


magazines and story records has already been commented on, 


and they would also 'read' to and with their friends and 
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Pmeitibrotherseor Bistersras> a part of their normal play 
activity. Jennifer's parents reported that it was not 
unusual for her to wake up through the night and ask for a 
story to be read to her, and reference has already been made 
of Gillian's habit of spending half an hour with her books 
Berore*bréakfastoeach ,morfingipneThe amountrnofsetime in itself, 
that these children ( and especially Jennifer and Gillian), 


spent in book related activities each day gave a cléar 


indication of their intense interest in books and reading. 


But there were other less noticeable, but no less im- 
portant features of their behaviour with books which 
indicated their level of interest in them. The high quality 
moet hevintonation and phrasing patterns used by the children 
when ‘'reading' their stories has been referred to consistently. 
Pennifer in her character role playing during her ‘reading’ 
of The Three Bears gave clear evidence of that with her "wee", 
emidale=-sized” and “big” voices, and Gillian would frequently 
correct and improve the intonation pattern used by the person 
reading to and with her. When echo reading Button Soup with 
the investigator for example, she constantly used superior 
patterns of intonation to those peing used by him, to the 
point where he remarked that "Oh, I can't read like that!". 


to her considerable amusement of course. 


Although the children seemed automatically to use so- 
phisticated, adult levels of intonation and phrasing during 


their reading-like behaviour, particularly when 'reading' 
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any direct speech in their stories, their use of this 
intonation did not appear to be based on an imitation of 

the adult model. Clear evidence of this was obtained with 
Gillian's (5311) 'reading' of parts of Where the Wild 

Things Are with her father. The story had been read to her 
only twice previously, both times by the investigator, and 
then readings had been taped. When a comparison was made of 
the intonation patterns used by the investigator on certain 
expressive sections of the story, with those used by 

Gillian ‘reading' these same sections, it was found that they 
were not the same. The nuances, the use of rising and falling 
inflection and the pauses were quite different and in most 
Cases Gillian's were superior to those used by the investigator. 
phe was using her own imaginative interpretations of the 
characters and the development of the story, and doing it 
miemeavdersree of skili-and creativity which was surprising 


in one so young. 


The exceptionally high level of competence demonstrated 
by these children in expressing their involvement in,rand 
understanding of, their stories appeared to be derived from 
two main sources. In the first instance, they had the on- 
going experience of listening to their parents, most of whom 
read expressively. This provided them with a model to emulate 
Father than one to imitate. By regularly Listening to a 
vaste range of stories containing a great variety of 
written language patterns being read by people who made good 


use of their voices to convey the atmosphere of the stories 
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these children were provided with good examples of "how to 


read", 


The second source of their competence to express their 
involvement inan understanding of their stories seemed to 


originate within the children themselves. 


In the early stages of the development of reading-like 
behaviour, there was a tendency for the quality of this 
behaviour to be imitative rather than emulative. As they 
listened to the same stories being read differently by dif- 
ferent people, and their experience with an ever-increasing 
Bevrecror Stories grew, their flexibility and individuality 
began to find expression through their own interpretations 
of the meaning being conveyed in their stories. They began 
Pon read’. /according to how they felt about the story in 
terms of their emotional involvement in its development. And 
Prowas tors. growth of their ability to use their imaginations 
Bomettectively that provided the most powerful source of, not 
only their interest in and attitudes towards books and read- 
Meese but Also their ability,and desire to ‘read! their 
Stories in such & way that their complete involvement’ in them 
was fully expressed to their satisfaction. The pleasure that 
they derived from the process was clearly evident in their 


faces as they engaged in it. 


Learning how to use their imaginations was a direct out- 
come of these children's experience and involvement with 


books being read to them over an extensive period of time. 
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Like many other facets of human behaviour, the potential to 
learn to use their imaginations exists, but unless the neces- 
sary and varied experiences with that behaviour are provided, 
its possibilities for growth all lie dormant and undeveloped. 
Within the secure setting of their parent's arms these child- 
ren were being provided constantly with the opportunity to 
explore the dimensions and inner world of fear and suspense, 
sey wandepathosy.conflict and resolution. How one of the 
parents did this can be seen in the following transcription. 
Gillian's father was reading a Disney Club book Disney 
World, which had pop-up features, to her and her brother. 
mae threesofithem were sitting close together on the “couch 
and Gillian was manipulating the moving features of the book. 
it was during the reading of this book that Gregory had 
trred to prevent Gillian from participating on seven different 
occasions, but as it can be seen, the father still managed 
wocinvolve both the.children in the reading to avery high 
degree. 
Toe book at this! (Pointing to the pop-up feature 
pita pythom) i What ‘si ttnis:? 
Gand Gr: A python! (With fear in their voices). 
F: (Whistles in wonderment and in a suspenseful way). 
Do you know what this is? (Pointing to the pop- 
up feature of a hippopotamus) 
Gr A ccharging ‘hippo! 
CG: A hippo! 
F: (Reading) ... and charging hippos! Where's the 
Hippo? (With earivin fidis svoice ss Giitian points 
to at). Yeah! There he is! (In “an ‘ominous 
measured tone, but then he speeds up his delivery 
and raises his voice in excitement). Watch out 
for that python hanging from the branches! 


(Whistles in wonderment) Boy! He'd give you quite 
& bug wouldn't het 
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G: Yeah! (Made a further indecipherable comment, 
but the tone of her voice indicated that she 
was rather fearful). 


Ea Sque-e-e-ze the dickens out of you! 
Cr teaehenrealeors just aatoytonez 
F:..I think they're just toy ones. We'll have to see 


when we go down. (They planned to visit Disney 
World in the near future). 


Later in the story, as he turned over a page, Gillian made a 


ghost pop-up suddenly which brought the desired response 


from the father. 


Fs Aaagehh!!! What's that? 
Geand.Gr:,, A-ghost peeking up! (in great excitement). 
FE Yuk! 


These transcripts give some indication of the expressive 
manner in which the father used his voice and other expressions 
to involve the children in the reading. No transcript, how- 
ever, can ever hope to reproduce the way in which the human 
Voice may be used to convey meaning and feeling, to create 
excitement and tension and to bring to the listeners the 
reality of the experience being read about. Like the 
parents of the other children, this father was supplying 


something for his children that only books could provide. 


The values to be derived from reading or being read 


to, have been commented on by Huck (1979). She writes: 


Literature opens windows for children that they 
never knew existed; it helps them to entertain 

new ideas, to see the world from a new perspective, 
and to develop their imaginations. 

PeeaGood wratloe may qcrane port. woe reader sto) other 
Places and other periods of time, and expand his 
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life space. Identification with others is expe- 

rienced as the reader enters an imaginary situa- 

tion with his emotions tuned to those of the 

story. 

... Reading (and being read to) gets us out of our 

time and place, out of ourselves, but in the end 

it®ewl1L) return’ us! to ourselves’, e! little different’, 

a little changed by this experience. (p. 702) 

The drive towards becoming literate can and should be 
directed and sustained by the interest and the attitude of 
the’ children’ involved in the process. »It was evident in the 
behaviour of these children that the development of their 
imaginations, through the experience of being read to from 
wee yo Carly. ind their lives’,’ contributed) in highly significant 
moe toe the growth and’ toothed sistaining’ of this adnterest 
and attitude. “As Carter and McGinnis (1970) observe, 


tre: 2... Cinterests3" attitudes® and points* of view of the 


individual have their origin in the environment" (p. 61). 


Reference has already been made in various parts of this 
report to studies that have demonstrated the positive effects 
on reading development of children being read to regularly 
by their parents, (Bullock, 1975; Cebuliak, 1977; Clark, 1:Go7. Ges 
ay OTC) Durkin ,W1966% Gardiner.) 197035 Gallup antver-— 
national, 1969b, Holdaway, 1976b, 1979; Huey, 1980; Sutton, 
1969). The Bullock Report (1975) for example, pleaded with 
parents to read to their children over and over again, 
stories that they like to hear. Huey (1908) saw the secret 


of learning to read 'naturally' in "parents reading aloud to 
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and with the child" (p. 332). But all the studies examined, 
except that of Holdaway's (1976b, 1979) have investigated 
the effects of early book experience, after the event; that 
is, they have identified high progress readers and looked 
for the factors in their experience that seemed to have 
Head to their learning to read easily. Not surprisingly, 
the studies determined that these children normally came 
from book oriented homes and that they demonstrated a high 
degree of interest in books and reading. Only Holdaway 
(1976b, 1979) appears to have examined the origins and the 
eevelopment of this interest and the specifics of its 
errects on the progress of young children becoming literate. 
He reached similar conclusions, as a result of his ob- 


servations, to those reported in this section. 


Early and extensive experience with books in the bed- 
sime ‘story situation contributes: in’ highly significant Ways 
to the development of children's emergent reading be- 
haviours. The data and discussion presented in this 
section of this chapter has demonstrated how fundamental 
that contribution was in the growth of these children's 
interest in and attitude towards books and reading and how 
closely interrelated these factors were in the expansion 
of the inner world of their imaginations. All of these 
elements provided the foundation for their growing drive 
towards becoming literate because of the positive and power- 


ful expectations they were developing for books. This drive 
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supplied them with the incentive to gain access to their books 
for themselves and it was seen gaining its expression through 


the varied forms of their reading-like behaviour. 


Summary 


It can be seen from the data presented in this chapter 
Guat the practice of the parents reading to their children 
was the starting point for the development of their emergent 
reading behaviours. By reading and rereading favourite 
storie's and by constantly introducing them to the realms of 
G@dventure, excitement, fun and fantasy through new stories, 
the parents were providing for the growing interest of their 
children in books and were stimulating the development of the 
inner world of their imaginations. The warm human sharing 
that accompanied the use of books, the involvement and 
pleasure they experienced through hearing the language of 
books read, gradually resulted in books in themselves coming 
%4O be seen as objects of delight and enjoyment. The 
extremely powerful and positive expectations that were 
developing for books and reading formed the foundation for 
moeyerowtb ofan inner drive.in the schildren ~tospegin to 
want to gain access to this experience independently. This 
in turn led to the spontaneous appearance of reading-like 


PenGviour in, its various forms. 


But the story-time, shared book experience was serving 


other important functions which would play a major role in 
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the children's growing need and desire to retrieve their 
favourite stories for themselves, and ultimately in their 
ability to read in the real sense of the word. Through being 
read to from a great variety of stories these children were 
gaining valuable experience with the way in which stories were 
constructed in terms of plot, theme, character development, 
eposodic structure, and resolution. As a result of this 

they were able to begin to build schemata for the various 
kinds of stories that were being read to them. As they 
listened to a story, they were, as Guthrie (1977) suggested, 
able to "perceive it in terms of its structure and remember 
it accordingly" (p. 576). From the results of their 

growing ability to do this, they appeared to have little 
difficulty in reproducing the basic meaning of their 

Beorites through aw process, of reconstructing them,, using 


much of their own language to do so. 


The patterns of language that they used to reproduce 
their stories however, revealed that they had not only 
internalized and intuitively developed their control over 
Ene structures of their stories, but that they had succeeded 
in building into their repertoire of language skills, the 
ability to retrieve their favourite stories using the 
more complex patterns of written language. The children's 
ability to reconstruct their stories using these more 
complex forms was clearly seen in many of the transcripts 


presented throughout this report. An examination of these 
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revealed that, far from being a surface level imitative task 
of rotely memorizing the verbal sequences of their stories, 
these children were engaged in the deep level processing of 
the meanings of their stories. As they did this they were 
frequently applying a series of complex transformations to 
what they were hearing, and reproducing their stories in 
their own form of written language. In her comments 
concerning the values of children being read to from an early 
age, Clarke (1976) makes the point that by sensitizing them 
to the structures of written language, parents and teachers 
are providing them with the basis from which "to make 
appropriate anticipations" (p. 31) when reading themselves, 
thereby laying the foundations for their future development 


as fluent readers. 


Learning to "talk like a book" however, required more 
than learning to deal with the patterns of written language. 
It meant learning to deal with the complex, abstract con- 
structions of metaphor and analogy and the various unusual 
idiomatic forms of the English language. It meant creating 
language as a result of experiencing meaning that had been 
represented by only language (with a few accompanying 
pictures) and not from some direct experience or situation 
that they were involved in at the time. Producing language 
as a result of largely indirect and non-situational cir- 
cumstances is a vastly different and more difficult task 
than creating language as an outcome of some intensely 


relevant and directly meaningful experience in their lives. 
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These children, were "learning how to mean" (Halliday, 1975) 
through a vaste range of vicarious experiences that they 
could obtain in no other way and their growth and develop- 


ment would be significantly enhanced from that opportunity. 


In reading regularly to their children and giving them 
gsecess “to "a variety of tooks: androther sactivitties: involving 
the use of written language, the parents involved in this 
study “held no preconceived notions concerning the use of 
these experiences to teach their children to read. Just <as 
in oral language learning experiences, participation in the 
book experience situations was invited but not demanded. 
And just°as in their oral language learning, the children 
involved themselves in written language learning as they 
were able. They selected the opportunities to participate 
based on their perception of their ability to do so and on 
their degree of involvement in the activity. Unfortunately 
Pheirilintrinsically motivated| participation in) written 
language learning experiences was subject to far more 
controls than were their opportunities to engage in oral 


language learning. 


Although all the children did not use the same Tech 
niques in order to share in the reading of their favourite 
stories, possibly because of the different influences being 
exerted in each family, the end result was similar. They 


all began to demonstrate their ability to use reading-like 
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behaviour in order to gain independent access to their books. 


The techniques of mumble reading and completion reading 
were seen to operate interactively. As the children read a- 
mong, elther covertly or overtly, with one of their favourite 
stories, they were constantly anticipating what the reader was 
going to say, sometimes even ahead of when it was said. The 
basis of their predictions, of course, originated in their de- 
eree Of familiarity with the story, in their experience with 
the patterns of written language and in their access to the 
appropriate schema for the story. The reader only had to 
teave s key word out or stop before the end of a sentence, 
particularly one that rhymed and/or was repetitive, and the 
young participant was usually ready to close the gap im- 
mediately., The compulsion felt to complete some incomplete 
structure is a powerful urge which the Gestalt psychologists 
have shown to exist in human behaviour, and its presence 
was already evident in the attempts of the young children to 
enarelinagtheereading’ of *theire favourite stories s’+ Through 
their anticipatory mumble reading and their gap-filling, 
completion reading where they were able to obtain immediate 
confirmation of their predictions, they were employing the 
typical hypothesis/test strategy in their reading-like 
behavior, which Smith (1975) sees as so important in 


learning to read. 


But completion and mumble reading did not provide 


these children with enough control over the learning 
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situation, nor did it always give them sufficiently large 
chunks of language to deal with. The techniques of echo 
reading and cooperative reading provided them with these 
opportunities. By using these methods they could read as 
much or as little as they wished, still receiving assistance, 
confirmation and approval for their participatory activities 
mecmmetei« parentsze By »sharing their ‘reading' in this 
manner, they were able to move from their initial strategy 
of reconstructing their stories in their own language, where 
they concentrated on reproducing meaning, to retrieving 

them maintaining both this quality and a high degree of 


verbaltsimiblarity: 


As they achieved semantic and verbal completeness 
Pramcontidence in retrieving all or part of a favourite 
story, it was seen that the children's reading-like 
behaviour began to display another very important character- 
wetve-merrom a fluent reproduction of the story, which 
exhibited the sophisticated use of highly appropriate 
ihtonation’ ands phrasing: patterns) and, the, skillful.substitu— 
tionsof unfamiliar parts with their own language, we,.saw 
thes children: switching, on! occasions!,,to armuch, more 
measured reading-like behaviour, where they began to try 


and match eye, ear and voice with the print on the page. 


In moving from what Biemiller (1970) describes as 


"context dependent" reading-like behaviour, to a procedure 
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where they began to take more notice of the graphic infor- 
mation available on the page, the children provided them- 
selves with the opportunity to learn a great deal more 
about~the process of reading. They were able to begin to 
further develop and experiment with a range of reading 
strategies which would allow them to move into real reading 


ultimately with ease, proficiency and confidence resulting 


srom years of both simulated and realistic practice. The 
demands of the more precise procedure of reading-like behaviour 
involving voice and finger pointing provided them with the 
chance to learn a-range of skills and understandings about 

the process of reading that had been previously inaccessible 

to them through their fluent reading-like behaviour. When 

they engaged in fluent ‘'reading' they were striving to 
reproduce the meaning of their stories in language that only 
Boproximated the original~and in the process, had been 


matching at the page level rather than at the word level. 


Reading-like behaviour which involved matching eye, 
ear and voice provided these children with the opportunity 
torcetnesisophisticated Levelsofheontrol-overetheseye 
movements necessary for skilled reading. The process 
allowed them to gain mastery of the precise directional and 
word-space-word matching skills so essential to early read- 
ing development. And finally, it enabled them to begin the 
complex task of learning to match sounds-to-letters, to 


identify significant features of words and parts of words, 
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and to eventually develop a repertoire of letter-to-sound 
correspondences, all of which would be essential as part 
of the range of strategies they would need to read 


independently. 


Apart from contributing to the children's growing 
awareness of the conventions of print, eye-ear-voice 
matching provided the stimulus for the development of other 
important reading strategies and the presence of these were 
most clearly seen in the case of Gillian. Tiere reset2.or us 
to retrieve her stories using both non-visual and visual 
wureessOr 1viormation, we saw this little girl wsing the 
Vesual information available in the print to constantly 
confirm her 'non-visual' predictions as to what was on the 
page, through her knowledge of sound-to-letter correspondences. 
She also used the techniques of the re-run and the run-on 
when problems were met in the middle of sentences. Most 
importantly however, we saw clear evidence of Gillian monitor- 
ing her own performance and developing her own feedback 
system by the manner in which she engaged in self-correct- 
ing behaviour. Whereas most of her self-corrections had been 
based on what made sense and sounded like language, she was 
now beginning to use the visual information as well as to 
reproduce more accurately, what was on the page. She 
constantly demonstrated her awareness of where she was on a 
page by asking for specific words which were causing her 
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Throughout her 'reading' of her favourite stories, 
Gillian would switch from voice pointing to fluent reading 
and in so doing may well have been learning to use the 
visual and non-visual sources of information as much or 
as little as was needed in order to successfully retrieve 
her story. This "selectivity" process also seemed to be 
operating in her application of the other strategies she 


Was in the process of developing. 


The examination of these children's independent and 
shared reading-like behaviour has revealed how significant 
a. role it played in- the development of their emergent 
reading behaviours. Its self-directed, self-selective and 
self-correcting nature, coupled with the children's con- 
Stant experimenting and approximating in its production, 
Beve Clear indications of its similarity to the-processes 
involved in learning oral language. In itis movement from 
Pie ciobally fluent reproduction of the meaning of a story 
noertiesmore finely controlled procedure of retrieving ‘4 
story by skillfully using both the visual and non-visual 
Sources of information, it was again possible to see the 
influence of Werner's (1957) orthogenetic principle 


operating. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


The purpose of the study was to explore what happened 
during the typical bedtime story and other shared book 
experiences in the home, that contributed to the emergent 
reading behaviour in preschool children. The focus was on 
Poche paren. and chitd behaviour, with particuler attention 
to the role of reading-like behaviour played in developing 
the children's concepts about books, print and reading and 


in their learning to read. 


mince the study was. limited to a. small number of 
ehildren only theoretical generalizations were supported by 
Prenanagiyscis. The eanclusions which were supported are 
organized around the four major research questions which 


guided the study. 


Conclusions 


Research Question 1 


What are the characteristics of the parents' and 
their children's behaviours in shared book experience 
situations and how do these behaviours relate to the 
reading development of the children? 
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The Provision of Shared Book Experience 


Examination of the interview data, the field notes and 
the transcripts of audiotaped observations revealed that 
the provisions made by parents for shared book experiences 
affected the children's reading development in a variety of 
ways. The age when the children were first read to, the 
frequency and duration of the reading experiences, the 
range and availability of books, magazines and story 
records, the storage and accessibility of the materials and 
the control of the story selection were features of the home 
reading environment which influenced the children's reading 


development. 


Beginning the Ghiddreniss Readingvixperiences The 


ehbidren in»this study were read: to from quite-early,in 
meer Ewlirvesccarlet,anone of 4thesparents saw thesenhome 
reading experiences» as contributing in specific ways to 
their-children'’s, readingsdevelopment.. .Instead; they saw 
hem Aseacmeansaforestimulating interest and preparing the 
Pirlarenetor learning to read in school. This dong term 
and rather generalized view of the values of reading to 
their children was held despite the fact that all the 
children were observed by the investigator to be making 
significant progress in learning to read. Gillian, for 
example, was close to reading independently by the end of 


the observations. 
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It can be concluded that while the parents read to 
their children from an early age, the parents were not 
generally aware of the specific contributions made by the 
experience to the learning to read process. This conclusion 


is supported by the observations of Durkin (1966). 


The Krequencys and Duration of Shared Book Experiences. 


The frequency and duration of shared book experiences 

varied across the families. Where the parents were avid 
meaedersvthemselvesjiwithsa history cof pleasurable.childhood 
experiences of being read to, then the bedtime story reading 
was’ usually lengthy and flexible in duration. These parents 
pave’acclear° indication’of enjoying the process of reading 
oa theartGchildrens. When™both parents {worked outside the 
home and were not avid readers, the bedtime story reading 
was of shorter duration and its length was much more con- 
[rollted. These parents enjoyed the experience of reading 

mo their children but they read more out of a sense of duty 


Poanieone Of —pleasure. 


The frequency and duration of impromptu reading 
experiences were related in part to a ready supply of 
children's books being available in the family living area. 
Where books were left in this area then impromptu reading 
to the children occurred quite frequently. Where books 
were stored away from this area, then impromptu reading 


occurred only rarely. 
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It may be concluded that a number of factors affected 
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the frequency and duration of the bedtime story and impromptu 


book. experiences the children had in the home. These 
included the interest of the parents in reading, the amount 
of time they had available, and the constraints of the 
Peceechncenorsabsencevof reading*materialssinpthé! family 


living room. 


The Provision of Reading Materials in the Homes. The 


book environment could be described as being adequate in 
the case of Kaaren and Sean and excellent in the case of 
Jennifer and Gillian. All the homes had libraries of 
BPeridrentshboekss*receivedia copyuof.a childrén's magazine 
Sexogaeresgulardbasisyeand had atsupphy of longeplaying story 


records, some with accompanying books. 


Epeschibdren'4 home lipraries ‘srew trom gitts of 
Hooks ana from’ thesincidéntal *purchasestmadesby their 
manents.*iGiltlian'’s*parentstThadtsubseribpedttotaebook club 
Sarnetheir chibdren’forsa- period of .fourtyéears?. Only one 
parentseused a reputable book shop as’a regular source of 
books and she was the only one to consider authorship. 
Parents' selection of books to purchase appeared to be 


based on experience and intuition, rather than any clearly 


defined set of criteria, except for the quality of a book's 


illustrations and the balance of these with the amount of 


text in the story. There appeared to be no conscious 
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examination of the language, characterization, prot and 
theme in the parents' decision to purchase any particular 
book. It must be noted here that when the children were 
permitted to select the stories to be read, they seldom 
selected one of poor quality. Indeed, their most frequent 
Selections often could be classified as a "predictable book” 
(Rhodes, 1981), and they regularly. chose books written by 
recognized authors, because those were the stories they 


enjoyed. 


Mie personal ownership of books was seen to be 
extremely important to the children, but shared ownership 
tended to be stressed by the parents. However, even 
though shared ownership was stressed in two of the families, 
it was found that each child knew exactly which book he or 


she had received as personal gifts. 


The regular arrival of the children's magazines was 
Gwattved eagerly “by “ail-the “chitldrer and they spent “a “con— 
Siderable amount of time with then. The games, puzzles and 
Geer “activities provided them with valuable functronal 


experience with written language. 


in two homes, library books provided a irégular supply 
of new reading material and proved valuable in extending 
the children's experiences and of making them aware of the 
library as a source of books. The borrowing period meant 


the books had to be read quickly and limited the re-reading 
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experience. It was clear, however, that the children 


enjoyed them and requested that they be read immediately. 


While long playing story records provided the children 
with independent access to stories, independent use of the 
mecord player was 2° limitinge factor. Only Gillian was -per-— 
mitted to operate the family record player on her own and 


ae yesue meade regular use “of “this source of stories. 


itwcan be concluded that, by providing their children 
With a growing home library of books, children's magazines, 
story records and library books, the parents were estab- 
lishing a book-oriented environment which was enabling books 
and reading to become a normal, expected and sought after, 
every day experience for their children.” Despite this 
Mowever, the parents did not fully recognize the importance 
to the children of the personal ownership of books and 
despite their above average level of education, few of the 
parents were seen to use commonly accepted criteria or 
Sources *for the selection of books for their children "s 
home libraries. When allowed to select favourite books 
for rereading however, the children usually chose those 
which had good quality illustrations and language that was 


memorable and predictable. 


The Conditions for the Shared 
Book Experiénce 


The conditions under which the parents conducted 


the shared book experience with their children were observed 
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to play a role in the children's reading development. The 
decision as to whether the parents or the children chose the 
books to read and whether a child was read to individually 

or in the company of a sibling were seen to be two factors 
Which exerted an important influence on the nature of the 
experience. The actual physical arrangement of the children; 
Bene parent, and the book being read was also seen to play 
Belen trcant, bDUtL less obvious role, in the children's 


reading development. 


Book Selection. In Gillian's and Jennifer's homes 
ere parents ustally™~left the” selection of the stories to be 
fead-in-the hands* of the ‘children’.”’ In*Kaaren"s and Sean's 
home, when the mother read to the children at the beginning 
ms cre, stbuay sive’ chose the=books= tobe Yread*hers'eiT,” but 
emcee study progressed she altered this’ policy” to one™ot 
Pert cts tie children to select a»pook~ each” Lom be» read, 
Srongeuwitnm her selection. The father of these two children 
however, allowed the children to select the books to be 


read, although he read to them infrequently. 


When any of the parents selected’ stories” to be™ read 
to the children they would usually select either a new 
title, or one. that they had previously read infrequently. 
They would seldom select a story which they had read on many 
previous occasions. By reading stories to the children 


which were relatively unfamiliar to them they were seen to 
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reduce the possibility of the children participating in the 
Feasding>-particularly through reading-like behaviour, but 
they were adding to the children's range of experiences 


Wiech books 


One of the most significant features of the children's 
behaviour with their books was observed to be their con- 
stant demands to be read a favourite story over and over 
again. When given the opportunity, they seemed to follow 
a policy of selecting a book to be read repeatedly, until 
they could reproduce it themselves through reading-like 
behaviour. That in turn gave them independent access to the 
Buory, once “they cotld “read” it for “tHemselves?° "This 
spontaneous demand for repetition was seen by Cazden (1972) 
we YehiVdren learning oral language and was also:;-observed by 
Church (1966) in the way the three children he was studying 


Mourd*insist on the same stories being read repeatedly. 


Reading-like behaviour was observed developing in all 
@hildren involved in this study just as it was seen develop- 
ing in”those “children being studied by Ackerman CLEOPR) 
Church (1966), Clay (1972), Holdaway (1979) and Moerk 
Gro7P)i ALE was “also “seén “to play "a Hiehly "signif Peant role 
in the growth of their emergent reading behaviour similar 


to that seen by Holdaway (1979). 


It can be concluded that, given the opportunity, the 


children selected some stories to be read repeatedly and 
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that this repeated reading facilitated their development of 
reading-like behaviour and their confidence in their own 
ability to learn to "read" their favourite stories in this 
way. On the other hand, it was seen that, where the choice 
of stories to be read remained with the parent, they 

tended not to select a favourite story to be reread and in 
so doing restricted the development of their children's 
reading-like behaviour and their confidence in their own 


ebiijty to learn to "read" their stories in this way. 


Puiesrresence+of, an®Olderesibpling in*the Shared ebook 


Baperience Ve ATT tnree families “involved*in+this "study “were 
two children families, each with an age difference of fif- 
teen months to eighteen months between the children. 
Douay, the two children were read Co together, unless 

ome child was not home, or one chose not to join in the 


experience. 


When both children wére read to together, * the older 
child was observed to dominate the overt participation to 
$heSvirtual “exélusion of the"younger child. On occasions, 
the older children were observed also to restrict and even 
prevent any attempted overt participation on the part of 


the younger child. 


Although all the parents were aware of the dominant 
role played by their older child in the shared book 


experiences, they made little or no attempt to control this 
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behaviour but simply tried to ignore it. 


The effect of the dominant role of the older sibling 
on the younger one was somewhat different in each of the 
Pemilies, in Gillian's case it did not. cause her to 
refrain from joining the shared book experience or to be 
Seve Lecce avtentivye during the resding. Her participation 
however, was more covert rather than overt. Her mother 
noted a considerable increase in Gillian's reading-like 
behaviour when she read to her on her own after her brother 
Boearted school. With Sean, the effect seemed more serious 
since his mother reported difficulty obtaining and holding 


mes a2tcention during story reading. 


Jennifer was never observed deliberately stopping her 
meaunger brother from participating in, the reading. yet ,she 
completely dominated the participatory activity and 
meeiilarly restricted .her,brother,to sa passive role during 
the shared reading experience. As a result, Christopher 
Preaqnentiy Left the shared book experience or refrained 


Brom Joining, in the first place. 


It can be concluded that the older sibling consis-— 
tently restricted the younger sibling's overt participation 
in the story reading, and that the parents recognized the 
Homineanterocle bute didvlitele to sprevertii tol romsoceurri ne. 
This contributed to the reduction of the overt participation 


of the younger siblings and even prevented them from joining 
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the shared book experiences on occasions. The effects of 


this will be referred to later. 


thewrhysical Position of the BOOK, the, Pareny and. 


the Children. Parents were observed holding the reading 
materials so that the children had a clear view of the 
illustrations and print. If something obstructed the 
@Hitdren's vision, they quickly made adjustments to get a 


clear view. 


All of the parents were also observed "pointing to 
the print" while reading, although one mother assumed a 
Mmoteaon woileh often made this activity difficult. The 
pointing behaviours of the parents ranged from running 
mrear tingers along underneath a line of print, to pointing 
Mm—oneceit re LChalures Im tne print such as the title of the 
mage yeagwa FO particular -words and letters, sometimes in 
meeponse to the children's questions. On occasion, the 
children were observed pointing to the print, identifying 
Perarcacular word+Or letter they recognized, or asking 4 
question as to what a particular word "says." The parents' 
misolicited pointing to the print behaviour appearea to 
oceur incidentally and they could give no specific reasons 


as to why they engaged in the activity. 


While some of the children's learning about written 


language and reading was almost certainly coming from their 


experience with environmental language and from their own 
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attempts at writing, the shared book experiences with their 
parents were a rich source of learning for them also. By 
being in constant close visual and physical contact with 
the source of their stories in the company of a parent, 
the children were observed to be developing an extensive 
range of understanding of books, print and reading. ‘They 
demonstrated soon after the data collecting process began, 
wreweciey “Krew where “=the title “of -a “story was to*be found, 
meat. & page was > where the "front and “the back “of “the “book 
Were. where “the “beginning and theend of the ‘story were 
era where to start reading’ a story. They were observed to 
Mmertn the process of “learning that the “print “rather than 
the pictures in a book carried the message and two of them 
had begun to use at least some of the visual information 
Sn the page to confirm their predictions as they engaged 
Paereproducing & story through reading-like behaviour. 
They were learning to distinguish between a word and a 
Petter with increasing confidence and competency, they 
Sould distinguish between print and scribble and two of 
them could recognize when print was upside down. Barney 
(1976), in his study of the reading development of pre- 
school children in New Zealand, found that they had 


developed a similar range of understandings. 


But not only was the close physical proximity of the 
parent, the book and the children able to provide a base 


for them to develop their concepts of books, print and 
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reading, the physical closeness provided a constant warm, 
human sharing condition which supplied the children with 
Buono hearnineg, Opportunicy . Because books were the focus 
of attention, and because their reading almost always took 
place in an intensely secure, relaxed and communal atmos- 
phere, the possibility of books themselves coming to possess 
these kinds of attributes through repeated association with 
the experience became apparent. rae positive efrects of 

the children's attitudes towards books and reading resulting 
from this experience could be seen in the behaviour of all 
the children involved in the study, while the negative 
effects on attitude development of being excluded from the 
sharing experience was witnessed developing in Jennifer's 


Dro Gher 


It can be concluded that these children, through 
Being placed regularly in close physical and visual con- 
Pee Gew un DOOKS., pring and their parents: as they were 
Pete read co, were able to develop an extensive range “of 
mnduersvandings, SKiljls and attitudes in relation to books, 


Pritt and reading. 


the Reading Pechmi ques of the Parents 


A number of factors related to the way in which the 
parents were observed reading to and with their children 
were seen to exert an influence on the development of the 


children's emergent reading behaviour. The rate at which 
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the parents read, the way in which participation in story 
reading developed, the parents' reaction to this participa- 
tion, the manner in which they asked and answered questions 
concerning the story being read, and the technical quality 
Pimcurerr Treading, all contributed in various ways to the 


reading development of their children. 


The Have of the Parents’ Reading. ~ There appeared: to 


be a consistent relationship between the rate at which 
favourite stories were reread to the children, and the 
amount of the children's overt participation through reading- 


like behaviour. 


All the parents varied their rates when they were 
meading tO their children. It was noted however that the 
fathers as a rule, read more slowly than the mothers. Tt 
was also noted that the children tended to participate 
through 'mumble,' ‘cooperative’ or 'completion' reading 
more when the fathers read than when the mothers did so. 
The mothers, however, were observed on many occasions to 
slow their reading down to “encourage the children to 
participate overtly “in “the reading. “Phe 'precese got 
sdjusting the rate of reading “to “suit “the "children taeeorder 
to allow for participation through reading-along with a 
reader was reported by Hoskisson (1974) in his studies of 
"assisted reading." McNinch (1974) also found that children 
comprehended oral language more effectively when the rate 


of presentation was closest to their own rate of speaking. 
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It can be concluded that the rate at which these 
children were reread their favourite stories influenced the 
extent and manner in which they were able to participate 


invuthesreading. 


Developing Participation in Story Reading. During 


the first reading of a story the parents were seldom 
obeerveddmaking anytefforts tothaveythe children partici= 
PerenovertiysinrthesexperiencejSeunless they did so by 
asking predictive type questions. When stories were 
being reread, however, all the parents were observed 
making seemingly instinctively-based attempts to encourage 
weegruchitkdrenstogsharesin theeactivity overtly _toea 


eeesver*ortiesserocextent. 


Just as Moerk's (1974) mothers did as they reread 
favouritesstories to\their children, «theserparents used 
thertechnique of pausing» at=some point in their reading of 
the story where the word or ending of the sentence was 
hachbyspredictable,atovrallowstheichildrenytoe! complete! 
therreading. This oral cloze or»'completion"' “type reading 
was seen being used by all the parents, and as they con- 
tinued to reread a particular favourite, they would sleave 
more and more of the story for the children to complete. 
The children almost invariably reacted by completing the 
reading and demonstrating their pleasure at being able to 


do so by participating with increased frequency. 
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If a story was especially well-known, parents would 
sometimes deliberately misread some part of it and the 
children would usually immediately correct them. This 
would occur also on occasions when the parent accidentally 


Miscued as he or she read a well known story. 


The expressed purpose of the parents in encouraging 
fee chiddren,yto participatesactively,. im the reading was to 
enhance the shared nature of the experience and to make it 
Morepenjoyable. It was not seen, by any of the parents as 
Bawayytoehavestheir children memorize their» stories:,,dIn 
pGetan much of» the, ampetus.,for involving» the, children,inj the 
reading in this way seemed to come from the children's own 
geelfi-directed, efforts to. participate actively-in the 


reading. 


It can be concluded that, while rereading favourite 
stories.to their children,,.parents, would, encourage, and 
facilitate the development of overt reading-like behaviour 
in theme by( pausingsa at. various. points, or, by: deliberately 
Hisrending portions’) etTheschildren) usuallyerespondedjte 
thissopportunity with enthusiasm and pleasure, and much: of 
the impetus for the parents reading in this way originated 
in the children's own self-directed efforts to share actively 


in the reading. 


Parents' Reactions to the Children's Partioipetion 


bn the Reading. The interview and observation data 
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revealed that the parents varied in their reactions to the 
children's attempts to participate in the reading of the 


story through reading-like behaviour. 


Although Kaaren's and Sean's mother freely admitted 
to finding the reading-like behaviour "aggravating," as 
the study progressed, she became increasingly tolerant of 
the behaviour. She even seemed to encourage it at times 
by rereading favourite stories and by providing the oppor- 
meeeoy Cor che "chi ldren™to "particivate by pausing at points 
and by reading more slowly. However, when the children did 
Sucempt vo reproduce—parts of a story through reading-like 
behaviour, the mother tended occasionally to require them 
moa SO accurately and would frequently correct their 
approximations. This had the immediate effect of reducing, 


mioemoty e€liminating the children's reading-like behaviour. 


mresparents of Gillian and Jennifer and the father 
Bien saaren and Sean saw the participation of their children 
Poetne reading of aistory through reading-like behaviour in 
menue tive: tight. They consistently invited the scnildarer 
worparvicipate in the rereading of, a ‘favourite sstory bus 
were never seen to demand it. They demonstrated pleasure 
at the children's attempts to reproduce parts or the whole 
of a story and seldom tried to correct their approxima- 
tions. These actions and attitudes seemed to encourage the 


children to engage in playing the role of a reader. These 
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children were able to reproduce their favourite stories 


with increasing accuracy and confidence. 


None of the parents saw the reading-like behaviour 
as contributing in specific ways to the development of the 
children's emergent reading behaviour. They were surprised 
and impressed by the children's ability to reproduce their 
stories with varying degrees of accuracy, sometimes after 
bearing+a.story,.only *oncey and. they saw it .asiawmeans of 


enhancing the shared quality of the experience. 


hocane pe  conciluded thaw parents, by maintaining 
positive and non-corrective attitudes towards their children 
Moereleipoetang an the reading of their stories, facilitated 
the development of reading-like behaviour in their children, 
Miuoetiag they were unaware of ‘the specific contributions 
that this behaviour could make to the children's reading 


development. 


Asking and Answering Questions. All of the parents 


were observed asking and answering questions during the 
reading expericnce.& Their questions were “frequen tives sa 
preaqittive kind which encoursged the children) torsantic. = 
pate the-action of the story. »,.The children's, understanding 
of the meanings of certain words were checked occasionally 
as were their interpretations of some of the pictures. 

The question asking strategies were never extended to the " 


point of interfering with the enjoyment of the story but 
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seemed to be aimed at increasing the children's involvement 
in it. They were almost always of a kind that the children 
Gourd answerveasily Ve prf*the children-coulad*not provide an 
answer to a question, the parents would quickly provide it, 


Pather-then” probe persistently. 


When the children asked questions of their parents 
eoncérning something that was puzzling ‘them, the parents 
almost invariably referred to some past experience of the 
PRULOren=thst4would’ chafFify? their é€xplanation .*’ Their 
responses were usually simple and direct and seldom inter- 
rupted the reading of the story. This immediate and 
optimal moment quality of the asking and answering of 
questions by both"the parents and their children is 
Similar to that observed by McKenzie (1976) in her observa- 
Peomeot he conditions under which children learn ‘oral 


language. 


Therefore, it®can Bbe®concluded*that the ‘parents!’ 
asking and answering of* questions’ during’ the’ reading of a 
story Were used to add tothe children's involvémént invand 


understanding of the particular story being read. 


The Characteristics of Parents’ Oral Reading. The 


quality of the parents! oral reading was generally very 
good and often excellent. Phrasing and use of intonation 
patterns were well-suited to the material being read and 


provided the children with very good models to emulate 
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when they attempted to reproduce the stories for themselves. 


At times the parents would excell themselves and would 


bring feelings of suspense, fear, joy, sadness, fun and 


excitement to the story through their skillful use of voice. 


The absolute attention and the emotional involvement of the 
children during reading of this kind gave clear evidence of 
its power to contribute towards the development of the 


children's imaginations and attitudes. 


The quality of the parents' reading was seen to add 
to the urge the children demonstrated to have some stories 
read again and again. In kturnseche Gchibdrenleained 
varying degrees of mastery over these stories through 


their reading-like behaviour. 


Pecan De. concluded that. through their skilijiul use 
of oral reading techniques the parents were able to provide 
their children with. excellent models to emulate, to 
stimulate them to develop and use their imaginations and to 
edd to the growth of positive attitudes towards books and 
Peadine. This in turn contributed to the children sidesice 
to masterethestask for themselves \soethat tthey scould sreturn 
to their stories and "read" them independently using their 
own patterns of phrasing and intonation to interpret the 


meanings of their stories more fully. 
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Research Question 2 


What are the characteristics of reading-like 
behaviour as it occurs in preschool children? 


ee Development of Reading-Like Behaviour 


In the previous section a number of references have 
been made to the reading-like behaviour of the children 
Meme inLeracting with their parents. This section will 
discuss the conclusions related to the questions of when, 
why and how reading-like behaviour was used by the children 


Soa means for retrieving their favourite stories. 


When Did Reading-Like Behaviour Appear? All the 


parents reported the appearance of reading-like behaviour 
Mee ue, over. LOrm quite early in their children's lives. 
The mothers of Gillian, Jennifer and Kaaren commented that 
Beeweas tiret noted when these children were between one 
Peomowonyveoers.old.. With Gillian and Jennifer, it occurred 
Matneche rereading of nursery rhymes. With Kaaren,, it 
Brpesred With a favourite story, being reread to her by her 


grandmother. 


This finding concurs with those of Bissex (1979), 
Church (1966), Holdaway (1979) and Moerk (1974) who 
reported the behaviour appearing during the second and 
third years. These Studies teportved Sts" Occurrence Ss an 
outcome of the children being read and reread favourite 


stories and nursery rhymes. 
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It can be concluded that the children in this study 
also began to use reading-like behaviour quite early in 


Ehetyr Lives... 


Why Did Reading-Like Behaviour Appear? None of the 


parents could give any reasons for the appearance of 
reading-like behaviour in their children and none of them 
seemed to have made any conscious or deliberate efforts to 
have their children learn to "read" their stories anancieen: 
mueyes tt encouraged and facilitated their participation in 
the reading at times. The behaviour seems to have appeared 
BPponLancousiy and the parents expressed surprise at the way 
Gm which their children could retrieve increasing amounts 


of their favourite stories for themselves. 


An E€8aminaetion Of the conditions which gave rise to 
the occurrence of reading-like behaviour provides at least 
eome reasons for its appearance. All the children were 
mivineg in homes which could be considered to be book-— 
oriented. From very early.in their lives they had seen 
mBOOkS being used by their parents and had, on reguiar 
occasions, been part of that experience with books. The 
children frequently saw an adult, who was important in 
their lives, modelling the behaviour of reading and they 
were often allowed to be part of the activity which grew to 
be a most enjoyable and rewarding experience for them. 
Books came to be associated with this intensely pleasurable 


experience. 
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When children are placed in a state of disequilibrium 
with regard to their control over any part of their immedi- 
ate environment, they will, as Piaget (1960) suggests, 
embark on @ process of achieving equilibration by attempting 
to gain mastery over that particular facet of their environ- 
ment. EPPcne activity gives pleastre and is intrinsically 
rewarding to them, then their striving to reproduce the 
Behaviour. will be even more persistent. This repetitive 
Dehaviour which originates in an intrinsic -desire to 
achieve mastery over some particular part of their outside 
world was also observed in young children by White (1959) 


and Elkind (1967). 


It was evident from the results obtained from ques- 
meOoning.the children concerning their understanding of 
what was involved in reading, that they believed for some 
time as Sartre (1964) had done, that reading a story was 
preesame as telling a story. To learn to read a story all 
Pie@vened to do was to listen as their parents read to them 
and follow along. Reading a story was essentially an oral 
process and the story was "held in the head" of the reader 
rather than on the printed pages. The reproduction process 
was aimed at producing the meaning and sequence of the 
story rather than an accurate rendition of all the words. 
Because of their ability, as Stross (1978) discovered, to 
retain large chunks of language seemingly with little 


effort, and their natural aptitude to develop schemata for 
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various types of stories, as Applebee (1979), Guthrie 
(1977), Kintsch (1976) and others have found, the process 
of reproducing their much loved stories became a relatively 


simple task for them. 


When these natural aptitudes were combined with the 
parents repeatedly reading’ favourite stories which  fre- 
quently had highly predictable patterns of language and 
their reading incorporated deliberate pauses to invite 
their children to complete a phrase or a sentence, partici- 
pation in the form of reading-like behaviour was almost 


assured. 


Percan be concluded that, by providing thetr children 
Mec the Opportunity to witness and share regularly in the 
experience of the reading process being modelled on a 
Penestitrve basis by somé significant adult figure in their 
world, the parents were establishing the conditions for 
reading-like behaviour to become an intrinsically motivated, 


weveropmental task for their children to iearn. 


How Did the Children Learn Reading-Like Behaviour? 
heewss cahstinctly noticeable cthat oduring rene airs Gereading 
of-a-newhstory the children would rusually sitslistening in 
an avidly attentive manner. It was during subsequent 
rereadings that they would begin overtly to participate, 
initially at points in the story where the language was 


Highly predictable. During the first few rereadings of a 
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story, the children seemed to be engaging in a silent 
rehearsal as the parent read. This was made apparent by 
the way they would correct some of the miscues made by the 
reader or by the way they were able to "close the gap" 


promptly when the reader paused at some point in the story. 


The strategies that the children used to gain indepen- 
gent access to their favourite stories were varied and, 
in part at least, dependent on the way the stories were 
read to them. Reference has already been made to the way 
in which parents used the oral cloze strategy of completion 
heading tO encourage-the children to participate in the 
reading. THis Wes a Strategy used Dy the parents. Most 
Of the strategies used by the children to learn’ to’ retrieve 
their stories through reading-like behaviour were created 
by themselves. One such strategy was mumble reading which 
tended to be dependent on the pace at which the story was 
feed. “The first intelligible™mumblées which” appeared’ were 
generally key words with the intervening words disappearing 
into an unintelligible murmur. Gradually more and more 
words became decipherable as the children became increas- 
ingly confident in their predictions. Gradually also, 
rather than-coming in with the words just after the reader 
had started to say them, their production came to be more 


in unison with the reader. 


Mumble reading led naturally to cooperative reading 
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where the reading became a mutually shared responsibility. 
Unlike mumble reading, where the children tended to stay 
just behind the reader and only occasionally "read" in 
unison, in cooperative reading they would much more fre- 
quently be reading in unison with a greater degree of con- 
fodence.+,This..confidence,in-turni,.would cause: them atatimes, 
Pon take, the, lead.ins reproducing.the story. As with mumble 
reading, cooperative reading was an intuitively created 
strategy which all the children were seen to employ, but 
to a large extent it was dependent once again on the 
reader reading at a relatively slow pace, unless the story 


Was one that was alréady well-known to the children. 


A strategy which was used only occasionally by the 
ehaldren.,.was that of echo reading. Here the reader read 
@ phrase or a short sentence and the children echoed what 
had been read. Like mumble and completion reading, echo 
reading seemed to be a strategy used instinctively by the 
children to try to learn to "read" their stories more 
Prickly through being able to repeat quite-large chunks “of 


language. 


It can be:concluded that,.the children, began» to, partici- 
pate in the reading of their stories with their parents 
through the completion of reading strategies used by their 
parents and through the strategies of mumble, cooperative 
and echo reading which the children themselves intuitively 


developed and used when the conditions were suitable. 
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Liem ChaAraacteritsStics of Reading-Like Behaviour 


From directly observing reading-like behaviour as it 
developed and occurred, a number of its characteristics 
became apparent. Phe ~.conclusiong related ito these 
characteristics are discussed under headings of: 
reproducing meaning or rote memorization and fluent and 


arhythmic reading-like behaviour. 


Reproducing Meaning or Rote Memorization. A super- 


ficial examination of reading-like behaviour may lead to 
the impression that it is the result of children attempting 
to memorize by rote the words of a story at an imitative 
Bevea. | A careful analysis of the transcripts of the 
behaviour demonstrated very clearly however, that this was 


HOw Ene case... 


The outstanding feature of the children's efforts to 
retrieve their stories through reading-like behaviour, was 
moerr constant striving to reproduce the meaning of their 
etaries.. They were not concerned initially with the surface 
structure accuracy of their reproductions. They. demon- 
strated a,.marked and consistent. ability to listen to a 
story being read, absorb its language patterns and schema, 
and then reproduce it, maintaining the original schema, 
but using many of their own written language constructions 


to express the meaning of the story. 


Sometimes the children's reproductions of the story 
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Perulted*in™a précis of the original.» At-other times” the 
original story was embellished with the children's own 
interpretations, which frequently improved the quality of 
the original story. Usually the sequence, plot, character 
development, and other main features of the story remained 
intact and the children's efforts provided excellent 
Peampres Of the™ability of young” children “to” generate ‘and 
ereate Tanguage, and to*use the patterns of ee Peet it bts e 


OmMELO SO”. 


The way in which the children were able to transform 
mien orieginal language of the story, but still maintain the 
author's story schema was a clear example of the deep level 
Processing that was occurring. “The ability of young 
erereren to do this “asa result” of "listening to-stories 
read to them was noted also by Applebee (1979) and 


Holdaway (1979) in their studies. 


These children also developed, eventually, a remark- 
Robe Sut lity to reproduce with a high degree of accuracy. 
most, ft HOU all ofr the original language of afavouricve 
book. If the story was being read to them repeatediy 2nd 
they were able to-participate either overtly. or—covertly, 
their original approximation of the author's language, 
gradually*crew" to be"incréasingly”-in agreement with the 


Sreeingat : 


The, ability of all the children’ to learn to reproduce 
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a story through reading-like behaviour quickly, was seen 
particularly when the book was of the highly predictive kind 
and contained repetitive, rhyming and cumulative patterns. 
Exact "reading" sometimes began with books of this type 
during the first reading. The greater the experience of 
Eieechetdrentinslisteningstoastoriess ithe) moretrapidiyrthis 
mBrocess Weseseen as likely to occur. Just as Stross (1978) 
had found in his studies of the language learning ability 
Sreyoung children, the children involved im this study 

elso seemed at times to possess the auditory equivalent of 
an eidetic memory. They could reproduce large chunks of 


language they had heard with relative ease. 


Btecansbetgconchudedethat -thehchildrentsreffortseto 
retrieve their favourite stories through reading-like 
Meneveour.iwesethesyresubteaoctnitheir Striving tokreproduce 
BheameaningsorW¥theirfstoriesgfirombatbasis of)their 
PaeernalizationrofWthe story:tschemayvand theapatternseof 
written language. Given suitable conditions they could 
Mearteto dO SO guickiy andveasily, especially when a sioTry 


eontained highly predictable language. 


Fluent and Arhythmic Reading-Like Behaviour. As 


long as the children's understanding of what was involved 
in reading remained at the level of thinking that reading 
a story was the same as telling a story without any 


reference to the print, their overt reading-like behaviour 
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was usually fluent, expressive and confident. They page 
matched on the basis of the pictures. Their "reading" 

was, as Beimiller (1970) suggested, "contextually dependent" 
and they displayed all the surface level characteristics 

of a competent adult oral reader. AT. the cenirildren 

involved in this study displayed reading-like behaviour 


of this type. 


Gradually however, the children developed an increased 
understanding of the relationship between the print on the 
page and what was being read. As their awareness of this 
grew they came to realize more and more that what they 
were saying as they engaged in reading-like behaviour, 
could and should be matched with what they were seeing in 
Boer corm of the, print, oni the pages ..) Theirs growing, aware- 
meccy Of tise was) usuallys signified: by their, asking, such 
questions as "Where does it say that?" or "Where are you 
mending. nowi??'| ore "Whate doeso thet say ?,"i,.. pointing, to,.a 


particular word. 


As they became increasingly confident and accurate 
at the word level in their "reading" of a favourite story 
through engaging in rereading it cooperatively with their 
parents on many occasions, their fluent pattern of "reading" 
would become more measured. Lhrough) theirs tcontinued 
attempts to match what they were saying with what they 


were seeing, their "reading" became more arhythmic and 
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voice pointing and finger pointing began to appear. 


It can be concluded that, as the children were able 
to reproduce their favourite stories with greater accuracy 
through reading-like behaviour and as they became 
increasingly aware of the presence of the print on the 
pages of these stories, their fluent reading-like behaviour 
Regen vo ‘be’ cWaracterized thy periods of *arhythmic’ voice and 
Pinger pointing. By so doing they were learning to match 
what they were saying with what they were seeing with 


increasing accuracy. 


Paeeconeribution of Reading-Like 
Behaviour to Reading Development 


The tresultis “obtained tfroem thisivstudy provide at*clear 
Budi cation iof “the “signi ficant vrole “that reading-—like 
behaviour was able to play in the reading development of 
Meeepreschoo! children “involved in this tstudyi.evnee sthey 
merew wo tretrieve “their favourite tstories through sreading-— 
like behaviour, they were doing more than playing the role 
obra treadera i They were oproviding themselves swith ithe 
Bruoreunity to learn-to read by reading, and in 7tnespro- 
eess, were learning to use strategies that many proficient 


adult readers use. 


The contribution that reading-like behaviour was 
making to the reading development of these children has 


been examined under the headings of: learning the patterns 
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of written language and story schema; learning the functions 
and. forms of written language; the development of reading 
strategies and; the development of attitudes towards 


reading. 


Learning the Patterns of Written Language and Story 


Schema. In reading, our ability to predict what is: coming 
next on the page on the basis of our knowledge of the 
Syntax of the language has been shown by researchers such 
as Smith (1978) and Goodman (1976) to be an extremely 
SepOrtente part” "of the* process. = Coupled’ with this,’ being 
familiar with the structure of the written language we are 
Peading in’ terms of "its" schemsa,*has been found by 
researchers such as Kintsch (1974) and Meyer (1975) to be 
efosely-related to our ability to comprehend what’ we are 
reading. Through-being read to-extensively” from’ books 
which presented a great variety of written language struc- 
tures;*and an extensive range of at least narrative story 
schema, the children were being provided with the oppor- 


Lunity to gain control over these patterns and schemata. 


All the children involved in this study demonstrated 
eaetr aytlitvy Sto “master "the *morevintricave structures oF 
written language and story schema by being able to repro- 
duce their stories through reading-like behaviour. Although 
the patterns of written language reproduced at this stage 


usually only approximated the original, it has been noted 
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that the story schema was able to be reconstructed with a 
remarkable degree of similarity. By engaging regularly in 
this process the children were seen to be laying the 
foundations for their further development as readers for 
whom prediction on the basis of the syntax of the language 
and the meaning of the story being read would probably pose 


Bew GiLftticulties. 


oe Can -be=concYuded "that *in*exhYbiting *réeading-like 

behaviour and using it to retrieve favourite stories for 
themselves, these children were demonstrating their ability 
ROeineorporater the -patterns’of written langtiage” and the 
Fange of story schema into their background of knowledge 

and to use this knowledge to reconstruct their stories. 

me developing readers, this ability was seen to be particu- 
mele inportant Since “it -contributves*® so much to the reader's 
Mewar syntcactically and semantically based prediction 


strategies. 


Learning the Function and Form of Written Language. 


Bistening to Tanguage being’ used-in a great” variety” of ways 
in their stories, undoubtedly provided vicarious experi- 
ences for these children with the dimensions of Halliday's 
(1973) multi-functional, meaning-based view of language. 

Tt was the process, of “their -active retrievely ot their 
favourite stories however, that provided them with direct 


experience in using these diverse functions of language in 
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highly expressive ways. 


As well as providing the children with this multi- 
dimensional experience with the functions of language, 
their reading-like behaviour enabled them to begin to 
examine the form of written language. It was not until 
puey COuldereproducedas (havouriteaaterysror partsnaf tit} 
with confidence and accuracy, that the children were seen 
to begin to attend to visual features of written language. 
Paisiwas seni fied by theireswitching «fromafbuente"reading" 
to the more arhythmical "reading" which involved voice 
and/or finger pointing as they tried to eye-ear-voice 


maccimw puiLreproducing the story: 


It can be concluded that, through reading-like 
behaviour these children were provided with the opportunity 
to obtain experience with using the multi-functional 
dimensions of meaning contained in the language of their 
ator.es to reconstruct their meaning. As they learned to 
Syethis with increasing confidence and accuracy, they began 
to examine the visual features of the written language in 
more detail and to use their knowledge of these features to 


aida them to retrieve their stories more accurately. 


The Development of Reading strategies. Nemwienelaras 


providing the children with the opportunity to gain con- 
trol over the patterns of written language, to become 


familiar with a range of story schema, to further internalize 
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their understanding and use of the functional aspects of 
language and to begin to examine in some detail the visual 
features of written language, reading-like behaviour 
actually incorporated the development of some very impor- 


tant reading strategies. 


Le eelf-correction. It was clearly evident that, 
as the children were engaged in retrieving their favourite 
Stories, they were constantly monitoring what they were 
producing for meaning. Careful examination of the trans- 
ecriptsirevealed that only on rare occasions did any of them 
leave a "miscue" uncorrected that did not make sense or 
sound like language. By.consistently. self-correcting 
"miscues" that.did.not meet these. criteria, the children 
were displaying a behaviour which Clay (1972) found to be 
Sherae ;eristics of high progress readers. She also found 
that children learning to read, with difficulty engaged in 
little self correcting behaviour, even where their miscues 
were semantically and syntactically unacceptable. Through 
Pecstetently monitoring their reading-like behaviour for 17s 
meaning and language, qualities, the children involved in 
this study were developing control over their own delicate 


feedback mechanisms. 


2. Expressiveness. One of the outstanding features 
of the children's reading-like behaviour in its overt form 
was the sophisticated level of expression they were able 


tooring to their rendition of their stories. The skillful 
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use they made for example of intonation, phrasing, and 


stress, gave the impression of a fluent reader. 


A careful inspection of their expressive techniques 
revealed that, in many instances, they were not imitating 
Rein parents terenditisnsotethe*story-.* -At*tirmes”*éGTilian's 
use of intonation patterns was superior to those of the 
adutt*who*was reading the story with her. By pranging 
emerr-owr'’reeclings“and*imagzination to bear ”-on the “task the 
ehataren were creating their ‘own modes of ‘expressing these. 
They were deeply involved in "learning how to mean" 
through reproducing their stories and they were demon- 
strating very clearly the way in which the intonational 
Syotem*could be “used ‘to convey and‘*clarify méaning. “Just 
as Holdaway (1979) found in his examination of reading- 
Prrerbéhaviour, these “qualities came to be ‘assocrated by 


Giewehpladren wrth the use of the written dialect in stories. 


Heane-running. Ally the vchildren were cecasiionelly 
seen to use the strategy of re-running when they came to a 
Parteot their story which they could not reproduce. Ss iiey 
appeared to return instinctively to the beginning of che 
unit of language they were dealing with and reread, 
Seemingly to regain or to reinforce the teeling for the 
syntactic and semantic coherence of what they were 
"reading." Re-running was a strategy that both Clay (1972) 


and Holdaway (1979) observed young children using in their 
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attempts to retrieve their stories and Newman (1981) 
found that fluent adult readers reported using the strategy 
when they came to something that they did not understand 


Or a word they did not know. 


h, Strategy selection. As reading-like behaviour 


began to be characterized by a spontaneous movement to and 
from fluent and arhythmic "reading," particularly evident 
Pryene case ,of Gillian, another very important reading 
strategy was observed being used. She would "read" a 
sentence fluently, relying on her syntactic and semantic 
resources. She would then "re-read" carefully, using voice 
pointing (and sometimes her finger) to check that at least 
eome of the visual information on the page in the form of 
graphophonic cues (usually initial letter cues) confirmed 
meen predictions she had made: On occasion, Gillian would 
demonstrate that she had the potential to become a visually 
dependent reader in the Biemiller (1970) sense. As she 

was engaged in methodically matching what she was saying 
With what she was seeing, she would pause for a long period 
of time on a particular word, sometimes audibly attempting 
to use her inadequately developed graphophonic knowledge 

to unlock the unknown word. She would also, at times, take 
a euheds re-run at the sentence to regain the syntactic 

and semantic cohesion of the unit of language. If these 
strategies failed her, she would either omit the word 


altogether, making an appropriate substitution, or 
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reconstruct the sentence, manipulating the syntax to main- 


tain grammatical agreement and the sense of the story. 


The strategy of selecting the appropriate cues from 
the visual and non-visual sources of information in reading 
on a hypothesis-test basis has been seen by Goodman (1976b) 
and Smith (1978) to be central to the process of reading. 
It appeared that by shifting spontaneously to and from 
fluent and arhythmical reading-like behaviour, Gillian at 
east, 9Wwas” obtaining the» opportunity to learn to” use~the 
werecravitcy principle *fntuitvivelyy in“order -to-retrieve 


mere storres for herself: 


aeeeye-movements. Reading=-like behaviour also pro- 
wided the opportunity for the physiomotor skills required 
GTO control their eyes during reading to become established. 
The delicately controlled saccadic movements of the eyes 
Pequired FO .maintain fluent reading, is probably developed 
Mogtecasi ly throughithe process of reading. It would seem 
oot Veto Oar ate tie COMPO lLeoretnese movements has to 
meveloy from an implicit, inner direction rather hans irom 


any conscious efforts or externally imposed instruction. 


Through their use of reading-like behaviour which 
began to stay at the print matching stage rather than the 
page and picture matching one, these young children were 


provided with the opportunity to learn where and how to 
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look at print without any conscious effort on their part. 
The fine motor control of the eyes necessary for fluent 
reading was able to become part of their developmental 
experience and it would appear that Gillian may even have 
moved to the rather more complex stage of keeping her eyes 
ahead of her voice when retrieving one of her favourite 


Stories orally. 


Peecan be concluded that. through their use of 
reading-like behaviour these children were provided with 
the opportunity to develop and use the strategies of self- 
correction, expressiveness, re-running, and strategy 
selection and to learn to control the movement of their 
eyes in terms of knowing where to look and what to look at 
Memtcre pares Of their stories. Since ail these “can be 
seen as fundamental strategies for reading it follows that 
reading-like behaviour was contributing in important ways 


to these children's reading development. 


phe, Development of Attitudes Towards 
Reading and Learning to Read 


Reference has been made already to the way in which 
books were able to become associated with the extremely 
positive, secure and enjoyable atmosphere which pervaded 
the shared book experiences of the children. The inordi- 
nately long attention spans they displayed when they were 
in the company of their parents and their books was a 


measure of the pleasure they derived from being read to. 
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Just as Callaway (1974) found with his son, these children 


had developed "an insatiable appetite" for having stories 


read to them. 


By learning to retrieve their favourite stories for 
themselves through reading-like behaviour, these children 
were able to recreate independently the pleasure they 
derived from being with their books. Tre *léenretny “period 
of independent activity with books was also characteristic 


of the children observed by Smith (1963) and Rhodes (1979). 


Not only were the children developing extremely 
positive attitudes towards books and reading, and excep- 
tionally long attention spans when they were alone with 
mie rr books “or “with their parents Listening “to their 
etories, by léarning to retrieve their stories for them- 
selves through reading-like behaviour, they were being 
provided with the opportunity to develop what Entwisle 
(b9O7)D) "and Coleman (1966) referred to as their “control 
beliefs," in respect of learning’ to read. Through the 
process of being able to ‘gain “independent access "to their 
favourite books, they were developing confidence in their 


6wn ‘ability to exercisé ‘control"over wooks "and “reading. 


It can be concluded that, through reading-like 
behaviour these children were able to retrieve for them- 
selves the intensely pleasurable experiences they had 


obtained through being read to thereby reinforcing and 
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furthering the development of their positive attitudes 
towards books and reading. In addition, in the process 

of gaining this independent access to their books, they 
were developing their confidence in being able to exercise 


their control over these books through learning to read. 


Research Question 3 
Are the principles which govern oral language 


learning the same or similar as those principles 
which govern learning to read? 


CondepLons f.or Language Learning 


From the time children are born they are immersed 
Soe oral language being used in highly functional ways. 
The constant stream of language which is directed at new- 
horn, children during their waking hours by those around 
nem 15 not presented to the children for the purpose of 
direct- instruction or imitation, or even because the 
parents think that they will understand what is being said 
to them. The children are exposed to and involved in 
Qanguage being used in all its complexity, because parents 
seem to know instinctively that in order to bégin to Learn 
this language the children have got to have the opportunity 


to first of all experience it being used in meaningful ways. 


Agthough the children involved in this’ Suucy were noe 
observed from the time that they were first read to, the 
results of the retrospective interviews with the parents 


indicated that their children started responding to the 
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experience of being read to soon after it commenced very 
early in their lives. They began to recognize favourite 
books and to learn to handle them physically. They began 
to demonstrate great pleasure at being read to and to 
demand repetition of the experience. The parents also 
meported that the children soon started participating in 
the reading of favourite stories and nursery rhymes as 
mhey were read and -reread. By being immersed on regular 
occasions in book experience situations the children had 
been provided with the opportunity to learn a great deal 


epour bocks and reading. 


Just as no predetermined level of "readiness" had 
been established for their listening and responding to 
Oral language, so too was no predetermined level of 
"readiness" required for them to begin to respond to 
Srucrtes., nursery rhymes and jingles. Neo wormal Instruction 
was needed to make them listen to and learn to enjoy these 
Brorites, rhymes and-—jingles. Nor was any formal instruc- 
wLom used to begin them -on the road to establishing their 
mnderstanding of the directionality and presence of pring 
en tne pages of their books. They did not have (6 be sord 
to embark on the process of using the various strategies 
they employed to gain independent access to their favourite 
stories and then to proceed to use these as a means of 
extending their knowledge of the specific visual features 


of print and of other important reading strategies. All 
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these children seemed to need to begin to learn to read to 
a parent who would consistently demonstrate how books could 
be used in pleasurable ways, who would respond to their 


! 


requests to "Read it again," and who would invite and 


encourage them to participate in the activity of reading. 


It can be concluded that, given the similar condi- 
tions of immersion and involvement which generally prevail 
for oral language learning, these children were able to 
begin to learn to read without any predetermined "readi- 


ness" requirements or deliberate instruction. 


Starting with Whole, Meaningful Language 


Parents begin and continue to talk to their children 
using whole, meaningful language. The decisions as to 
what parts’ of this language will be experimented with, the 
amount-of productive experimentation and at what rate 
meaeueee teArning. occurs afe, under “normal conditions, left 
with the children. The environment, as Newman (1980) 
suggests "is emulative rather than instructive" and the 
children select from a multitude of experiences with lan- 
gusce what cthey want rroidlearn tin lorder 10 tcommuniicate: heir 
needs. Any response is usually immediately reacted to and 
that reaction is invariably positive, supportive and fre- 
quently elaborated by the parent. The children are 
encouraged to embark on a process of experimentation and 


successive approximation through which they begin to 
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generate their own system of rules for their language in 
order to communicate with increasing effectiveness. The 


process of learning is internally monitored, regulated and 


corrected. 


The children aianvolved in this study started to learn 
to read from experiencing whole, meaningful stories being 
read and reread to them. Fust@as-withs Bissex'tse{1979)fson 


Paul, they learned to recognize stories before they recog- 


mi zea words? In® learning’ t6o “read” their® favourite stories, 


they engaged in a process of experimentation and successive 
approximation withthe aetive support atéetimes of their 
parents, until they could reproduce these stories with a 
high degree of accuracy through reading-like behaviour. 
Where the attive support for this Learning was slow’ in 
Portneoming and correct! responses*were expected’ for*> their 
Penempto, the rare of Learning was* a great’ deal’ siower and 


mnewexperimentation not nearly) as+ frequent or®as* confident. 


Praciglly at. beast); ene opportunity for his ibearnine 


Hed te be provided by the parents, who, through the tech— 
nique of completion reading facilitated the participation 


of the children in thé reading. But the children demon- 


strated their own ability t© provide for their’ own’ Learning 


also, by developing and using the techniques of mumble, 
co-operative and echo reading. Nobody had to teach them 
these procedures for gaining control over their favourite 


stories. They created them and used them at appropriate 
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times without any external direction. Nor did they have 

to be taught how to deal with the more complicated struc- 
tures of written language or to learn the various story 
schemata. They seemed to develop control over these 
features of written language as naturally as they developed 


theireicontrol! overithessyntaxsand* meaning of! oral: language. 


As well as regulating and directing most of their 
strategies and efforts to learn to "read" their favourite 
Spories, they also. -monitored and corrected their own 
attempts to do so on the basis of what made sense and what 
sounded like language. Gradually, through their own self- 
directed strategies and through their changing understanding 
Siawhat twas involved in’reading, they started to match 
what they were seeing on the page with what they were 
favane Ge Asn thedr languisticeawarenessrof therpresentce 
Ba thor me ofeithes print’ grew pandi their understandingy ofxits 
redationship’ tol reading developed; they were ablerto 
embarks ontalprocess off building» theirp knowledge of¢the rule 
system which governed its construction by going from the 
known sounds of words: and parts of words too their repre- 


sentation in the print. 


By starting with whole meaningful stories, they were 
able to gain control over the semantic and syntactic 
dimensions of written language. By then proceeding to 


familiarize themselves with the specific aspects of its 
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construction down to the word and letter level, the chil- 
dren's learning was following the orthogenetic prigciptes 
enunciated by Werner (1957) for all human learning and its 
subsequent application by Lenneberg (1967) to language 
learning. The movement from "relative globality" to 
"inereasing differentiation, articulation and hierarchic 
integration" was evident in the children's growing control 
of the manner in which they were able to retrieve their 
favourite stories vand vin “the réfining of ‘the process by 


wnichetheyywerepableoto dd«so*% 


fi can be eonpcluded’ that, “just asin oral banguege 
learning where whole, meaningful language provides the 
Sasereragspoimt ys ithese chrldrentbezgan ito LPearn “to-read 
through the whole, meaningful language of their stories. 
meauneeas .ta7e0ral language learning ‘their “lédérning to read 
was characterized by experimentation, successive approxima- 
Pron and sélf-diréction-as"it occurred in/an “environment 
that was emulative, responsive and supportive. Their 
learning was seen to be following orthogenetic principles 
by moving from the generalized global control of whole 
stories to an increasingly finer control of the processes 


involved in reproducing these. 


Linguistic Awareness 


When children are involved in the process of learning 


oral langauge no attempt is made to make them consciously 
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aware of what they are learning or how they should go about 
the process. Any attempt to do so, the linguists point 

out would seriously interfere with the children's learning 
and would create difficulties. Children have demonstrated 
consistently that they do not need to be consciously aware 
of what, how or even why they are learning their language, 
but under normal. conditions, they proceedsto, do. so.with 
remarkable efficiency. Their-attention is focussed on 
receiving and conveying meaning as effectively and as 
efficiently as possible and in learning how to use language 


Beamect their needs. and to. control,people. around them. 


MieochLwMadren insthis study also demonstrated, in 
woe. weay in which they were going about learning to read, 
that theirsprime. focus was:on, meaning and.on reconstructing 
Hesavaneg en, these,. children did not setyout consciously and 
eonstructively to, learn the patterns of written language 
Precstoryaeschens...norscid they deliberately, begin 20 learn 
to "read" their favourite stories for themselves, commencing 
to eye-ear-voice match as they were engaged in this 
process. andeestablishing, the. range of concepts and skills 
melased tO the. directionality of print. Theig Learning 
appeared to be occurring in a similar "transparent" or 
"Sut-of-awareness" manner to that described by Cazden 


(1975) in oral language learning. 


It would appear that much of the children's knowledge 
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about print and of the processes involved in retrieving it 
for themselves was at the level of what Francis (1979) 
refers to as "tacit knowledge" and had been achieved with- 
out conscious analysis or effort on their part. Learning 
topreadfor these children, *wasiin’fact functioning asa 
Eerimaryrlinguistic tactivityiand theirrtbearningedid not 
require, as Mattingly (1979) suggests, a "metalinguistic 
consciousness" for it to be effective. Just as in oral 
language learning they were managing the processes involved 
PoielLesrning to read in their own way without any explicit 
Drannea Course of instruction or efforts to make them 
eonsciously aware of what they were learning or how they 


euould go about the task. 


Nor did the children's learning require some undeter- 
mined level of oral language competence. It had begun as 
a result of the children's experiences with being read to 
and its development was proceeding along with their oral 
language learning. Rather than having to wait until some 
undetermined level of competence was achieved in oral 
language before they could begin to learn to read, the 
children's early experience with reading and learning to 
read could be seen to be &n important factor in facali-— 
tating oral language development. Just as Ackerman (1977) 
and Moerk (1974) found in their studies, these children, 
through active retrieval of their stories, were learning 


to use a greater variety of sentence structures and 
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vocabulary than they would have been Teaqrning, had? they 

not been involved in the repeated reading of their favourite 
stories. Inareal sense, their reading-like behaviour 
provided these children with a much broader range of 
experiences in using language and facilitated their pro- 


gress in learning to use language more meaningfully. 


ipeecan=be*econcfuded@that tej ust as" chifdréentTs*oral 
language learning is able to proceed without their being 
consciously aware of the processes involved, the children 
in this study, commenced to continue to learn to read with- 
Out needing to be explicitly aware of what, how and why 
they were learning. It"ean also be eonePuded*thaty rather 
than their learning to read being dependent on a pre- 
determined level of oral language competence, it inter- 
Seved With”"and” “in”™some” ways facilttated*the development of 


preireoral Panguage % 


Understanding’ the Concept of Reading 


In Tearning the oral dimensions of their language, it 
has never been seen necessary for children to develop an 
Mndersvanding or the *major*c¢oncepts used torrerer Te* these 
procéssés: Terms such "as "spéak" or "“talky" "Listen" *or 
"hear" are left to be learned through experience and use. 
Although children demonstrate an ability to use these terms 
correctly in conversation, their abstract nature prevents 


them from being able to begin to analyze and to understand 
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them fully before they reach approximately ten years of age 


(Gerthry 01969.) « 


The data related to the development of the children's 
understanding of the concept of reading demonstrated the 
Shemeing nature of their understanding. It demonstrated 
also how their understanding of the concept influenced 
their view of what was involved in learning to read and 
HPowean?ttrveult, the task might be. It revealed how these 
young children could correctly use some of the terminology 
of reading (e.g. read, letter, word) in their conversation, 
and how, when their understanding was probed, their 
interpretation of the meaning of these concepts was found 
not always to coincide with the commonly accepted ones. 
Their understanding of these concepts was flexible, 
eleanging, and developing in accordance with the extent 


and nature of the children's experience with then. 


Btacan abe ,concluded that «the jchildren+in thisestudy 
were developing concepts about reading, including those 
normally associated with reading instruction. However, 
more-important is the finding that their concepts were 
evolving out of their--experiences and, did not necesrvanidy 


Goincide with the usual definitions. 
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Research Question 4 
What is the role of environmental language and 


learning to write, in the reading development of 
preschool children? 


Environmental Language and 
Learning to Read 


All the children had’ regular and easy access to 
environmental language of various kinds. Inside their 
homes they were exposed to food and drink labels and to the 
advertising language of television. Each family made use 
Sr oemacnetized plastic letters on their refrigerator doors 
Pomconstruct words which interested the children. Some of 
their books used written language in environmental ways 
through signs and labels in their pictures and on manipula- 
tive features and the children's magazines contained a 
Ppeeac dealyof written language in the form of instructions 
BS to how to play the igames and conplete: eetiavities. Out-— 
side their homes they were exposed to a plethora of signs, 
Hebel suland Cirections offwarwdous\ kinds asrithey wentyidriving 


and shopping with their’ parents. 


Aitiwougch all of the chitgdreéen?’demonstratedea raiee ss. 
knowledge of various kinds of environmental language, it 
was not always possible to know whether they were res- 
ponding to the stimulus of the highly contextualized 
setting or to the written language in particular... Even 
when they pointed to the words on the label of a cereal 


box after being asked how they knew what was in the box, 
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it was not possible to know if they were using the print or 
the pictures. They may have initially responded to the 
pictures and then simply demonstrated their awareness of 
the presence of print on the packets as another source of 
information. There were some data obtained however, that 
indicated that the children were beginning to transfer this 


knowledge on occasion to reading. 


All the children demonstrated an understanding of the 
purpose of much of the environmental language. The 
Puuctions eof various road signs ;*labels *on “food “and drink , 
ae@ Tames “On “particular “burldings ;*partrcularly “fast -food 
outlets, were usually able to be described accurately. 
Meeren snd Gillian-were also able to give valid reasons as 


to why their parents would read newspapers and magazines. 


The children's experiences with environmental 
mengus ce of Svarlous *hinds “were "cléariy contributing to 


their understanding of the functions of written language, 
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especially at Halliday's (1975) “instrumental,” “regulatory,” 


and "heuristic" levels as well as aiding the development of 
theixv awareness of print and its range of forms. While 
some of the learning was the outcome of direct questions 
asked of parents, most of it was occurring on a self- 
directed incidental basis, through direct (visiting a 

fast food outlet) or vicarious (television advertising) 


experiences. The parents expressed surprise at the extent 
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of the children's knowledge of these forms of language. 


It can be concluded that environmental language pro- 
vided these children with a valuable source from which to 
extend their knowledge and awareness of both the functions 


and forms of written language in highly relevant ways. 


Learning to Write and 
bearning to Read 


At the commencement of the study, only Sean appeared 
Poeneve Jittle interest or experience in learning to write. 
The three girls were already making considerable progress, 
and were being encouraged and facilitated in their attempts 


bwetheireparents. 


Mie wnitisal interest in léarning to write seems to 
Have Griginated in the children wanting to learn to write 
their own names. The receiving and sending of cards and 
letters also provided an ongoing stimulus for further 


ereate aelivi ty . 


Exeepisefor Sean, 4allythepchitdrenehad ready access ite 
writing materials with Kaaren having a permanent and per- 
sonal desk on which to write. Whereas her books had to be 
stored on shelves when they were not being used, she was 
permitted to leave her writing materials out on her desk in 
the family living room. Her efforts to experiment with 
producing writing were met with praise and enthusiasm on 


tie “part of her parents, andvunlike her efforts to 
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reproduce her stories through reading-like behaviour, her 
attempts were seldom corrected. These supportive conditions 
resulted in the live-in babysitter observing that Kaaren 

was more interested in learning to write than in learning 

to read and that this was reflected in the amount of time 
ene would spend éech day with “her “writing matertals as 
compared with her books. She could print fluently in 

upper case letters and was also mastering their lower case 


rorms as well: 


Potn Gilijvan and Jennifer enjoyed writing, but neither 
Perma permanent place Loy write, nor would they attempt to 
Write anything except words they were certain they could 
spell correctly, without someone being available to assist 
them with spelling. Although their parents encouraged 
experimentation and approximation in their reading-like 
Denaviour, they tended “to expect correctness *in’ their 
Wee. Ihe appeared te come Irom”~their productive 
Wetmore electag ‘ivarLabry in one Torm Gf cards” or "tepgvers 
Remre rats vyes OO, trends y"which the parents “usuaity required 


Termconvusin words correctly speilecd: 


Although the parents would provide the children with 
any help they needed with their writing, there was no 
attempt to instruct or to force their progress. If the 
children asked for assistance in forming letters or 


spelling words, it /was usually given immediately. The 
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children received warm praise for their efforts at pro- 
ducing any writing and most of their practice was self- 
motivated and to a larger extent self-directed. BULL JuUSt 
as reading activities of the children reflected both the 
physical and the psychological conditions surrounding them, 
660 too did the writing activitiés. Where materials for 
writing were always readily at hand and an experimental 
Aumospnere prevailed, then the child engaged in a great 
deal of self-directed practice. Where the opposite con- 
ditions were present, then the practice became more parent 


dependent. 


through their learning to write activities, the 
children were providing themselves with yet another oppor- 
tunity tO fain experience with written language. The 
moeduen tly purposerul nature of their writing offered them 
the opportunity to gain experience with Halliday's (1975) 
Birteraetionsl. (Lr love you'), “personal” (‘This *is me!) 
and at times "heuristic" ('What's that?' or ‘Finding out') 
Purcorons Of langauge. By “their constant ettéempts at 
spelling words they wanted to write (they seldom asked 
for the first letter of any word), these children were 
obtaining further experience with the sound-to-symbol 
system of written language. And- finally, by their regular 
practice in producing written language for themselves, they 
must have been contributing to their awareness of the 


presence of print on the pages of their books and to their 
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knowledge of its specific features. 


It can be concluded that the learning to write 
activities of the three girls involved in the study were 
contributing to the development of their understanding of 
the functional nature of written.language, to the sound- 
to-spelling relationships in written language, to their 
awareness, of theypresence,.of print on the pages,.of their 


books and to their knowledge of its specific features. 


Implications 


Weunin the limrtations recorded for this study of *the 
reading development of preschool children, the following 
implications have been drawn from the conclusions. 
Pieluded are implications. for reading theory and for 


Pesesren, for parents and for teachers. 


pmplacations for, the: Theory Onl 
Reading and for Research 


fie ag ethe, Pesules O11, CALS astuay would, appear eto 
indicate, reading is a primary language learning process 
which seems to be able to begin when the children are first 
read to on a regular basis, a,-number of important implica- 
tions become apparent in relation to the theory of reading 
and, for research in reading. The developmental, nature of 
the, process, its relevance to, current, psycholinguistic 


theory, and both general and specific implications for those 
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who would research emergent reading behaviour all require 


comment. 


The Developmental Nature of Reading. Perhaps the most 


important implication arising from the results of this study 
for the theory of reading is that learning to read was seen 
to be a true developmental process just like learning to 

talk and walk. It was seen to be a product of the children's 
innate language learning ability and their experience with 
reading. The more they were immersed in the process being 
used in joyful ways and the more they were permitted to parti- 
cipate and to use-the process in approximating ways without 
correction, the more likely they were to be able to make pro- 
eress in ‘extending ‘theimiown natural mbidities. to control and 
regulate the learning of the processes themselves. It would 
seem entirely possible that learning to read under these 
circumstances had less to do with intelligence but 


@eereat “deal *to'de iwitih tthe cexperiiences sthat «were sprovided 


for the children with their books and reading. 


Another important feature of this developmental model 
of reading which has implications for any theory of 
reading, is that the stages of development through which 
learning to read appears to progress, may well function in 
a similar manner to Maslow's (1954) hierarchy of needs. 
Craig (1976), in describing Maslow's theory, comments that 


"needs and therefore motivations, are hierarchically 
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organized so that the lowest, or most basic, ones must be 
satisfied before the higher ones can even be considered" 
GpeeehOn). As’ a result of this study, it wae possible to 
Sdentity and describe the first ,three levels of a hierarchy 


of developmental reading needs. 


According to Maslow, as experiences contribute to a par- 
@reular bevel of need, not only is that area of need being 
Purerbted but the “experiences are also laying the founda- 
tions for the next level of development. It would seem 
that, as a level of need is satisfied, the learners enter 
mereave Of ‘disequilibrium with regard to their particular 
environment (in this case, their books) and begin to reach 
mmo ara “earn new Strategies to gain further control. over 
their particular environment. As the learners move through 
Pneysuececding levels of the hierarchy, the lower and more 
Pmeereenceas still play” a vital role in their achieving 
peo euetic trom tie experiences they require to satisfy 
Hives tipiver level need. ~ However, because these lower needs 
have been fulfilled at their optimum time, they do not re- 
Wotresetctention .<rom the lLearners..so, they areviletuirecaro 
devote their energy to obtaining experiences which will 
satisfy the higher level needs. The following is 4 des- 
eription of the first three, levels of (developmen te leneodi neg 
needs that were able to be identified as a result.of this 
study along with an hypothesized projection of. the» three 


subsequent levels of development. A diagrammatic 
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Trenresentation of the whole developmental hierarchy has 


Heemerecorded in’ Firune 1.0. 


ten Attitudinal ‘needs. In order to provide the oppor- 
tunity for children to develop positive and powerful 
attitudes towards books, reading and learning to read from 
wWeryeeariy in theirélaves; vainumber\of conditions were 
seen to be important. The parents themselves should 
exhibit and convey positive feelings of enjoyment of books 
and reading. They should be prepared to read to their 
ehiataren frequently “and\fornimereasingly Vonger periods of 
time from very early in the children's lives. An adequate 
supply of .ood quality. books should be readily accessible 
to the children who should be permitted to select some 
favomrnterctories Tor nereading pyr the parents’. Lie y Cun eer 
Brolwmes Srenread) toéin ithe, companywofolder "siblings, care 
ShouLaybe taken to allows the.younger siblings“to participate 
in the reading at an overt level on an equal basis with the 
plLder Sibling. Where “optimum conditrons"*were not present 
fow two of the children invelvéedsein, thissstudy,.their 
attitudes towards books and reading were seen to be less 
positive than those of the.two children where optimum 


conditions prevailed. 


By being read to regularly, these children demon- 
strated their enjoyment of the experience. Their attention 


Spans increased and they began demanding certain favourites 
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LIFE-STYLE NEEDS 
( THE SELF-ACTUALIZED READER) 
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Physical control of book Independent buvk play. 






Imaginations stimulated. Some participation starts. 





Seueks repetition. Silent rehearsal, Attention span increases. 





luunan Sharing with books. Books and pleasure Lecome associated. 





Enjoys waim, 









A WOOK AND PRINT OK LENTIL ENVIRONMENT. PARENTS WHO READ TO THEIR CHILDKEN, 


Figure 1,0 4 A HIEKAKCHY OF DEVELOPMENTAL READING NEEDS 
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to be read and reread. Listening to the stories in the 
secure and close physical proximity of a loved parent was 

a deeply rewarding experience for these children. Through 
the sounds of the rhythms of the language, the stimulation 
provided their imaginations, and by reliving these experi- 
ences in anticipatory ways by listening to the stories 
repeatedly, these children developed very high expectations 
fOry books. Books were seen as sources of personal pleasure 
that could be obtained in no other way. They quickly 
learned how to handle them physically and to use them in 
phearreindependent play.” The*foundations were laid for the 
eavesopment Of *powerfulS inner motivations for them to want 
to retrieve the experience they enjoyed so much for then- 
selves. As they began to generate an intrinsic need to 
Pamereonerol Fover their favourite stories for themselves, 
they moved int@ a state “of disequilibrium with this aspect 


of their environment. 


The experience of being read a great variety of stories 
Seethis stage of their reading development supplied them with 
the means of achieving equilibrium once again with respect 
to their books. As they listened to these stories, many of 
them read repeatedly and comprising highly predictable lan- 
guage, they were provided with the opportunity to begin to 
use their remarkable language learning capacities. Their 
ability to begin to absorb the patterns of language, in this 


case written language, as found by Stross (1978), and their 
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aptitude for internalizing story schema, as found by Applebee 
(1979), furnished the basis for their being able to begin to 
satisfy the next felt need in the hierarchy, that of gaining 


control over the oral dimensions of written language. 


ae Control over the oral dimensions of written language. 


enridren Learn to “control "the syntactic; *semantie and ®into- 
nation dimensions of oral language through constantly 
Peanitg 7 aid using it, usveliy inv~highly contextualized 
settings. They heve the support. of the situation, ofthe 
"body' language being used by the person with whom they are 
talking, and they obtain immediate feedback from that person 
which tells them whether their attempts are being understood 
Sreeuror. tf they are going to’ Learn to read with any degree 
Mime ruency, and understanding, children have to Learn to 
Senerol these same syntactic, semantic and intonation 
dimensions of written language. They have to also learn to 
understand written language without reference to an immedi- 
Svely visible situation and the check on their understanding 
has got to come from within themselves, rather than from 


some external source. 


Since writtens languarercannoturelyaonrtheasitumation 106 
provide support for its meaning (except in the case of en- 
vironmental language) nor can its meaning be conveyed by 
gesture, pause or facial expression, it has to, be recorded 
dprsuchs a wayhthbat dtidspable ton carryealid ite) meaning, 


For these reasons then at least, written language is usually 
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very much more complex in its structures and idioms than the 
language of conversation. In order to be able to understand 
their stories however, children have to learn to deal with 
these complex structures and idioms. Although the pictures 
in their books provide them with some situational support, 
pictures cannot supply everything and much of the meaning 
still has to come from within themselves as they listen to 


their stories. 


Teorden to develop this control over the patterns of 
written language and the related schema of their stories, 
these children embarked intuitively (with some assistance 
from their parents) to learn to retrieve their stories for 
themselves. They asked Tor, and sin the case of two ofvthe 
ehibaren at least, usually obtained, certain stories to be 
meaderepecacediy., Through their own silent rehearsal, their 
parents' use of the oral cloze-like strategy of 'comple- 
Pecourmrecdinpg, and-the appropriate use of their personally 


\ lcooperaitive.| and, -echos 


created strategies of ‘mumble, 
Seenting. they began to reproduce these. stories atatheiy on 
Terpai. rather than at a textual level, of sceuracy. Just 
as in oral language learning they used approximating 
strategies and they would frequently reconstruct a story 
using their own level of control of the syntax. Through- 
out this process they endeavoured to maintain grammatical 


agreement with the original ("Den he feeled better") and 


the major elements of the story schema. 
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In the process of gaining control over a more accu- 
rate reproduction of their stories, they gradually learned 
to use the great range of written language structures em- 
ployed in their stories and unusual literary idioms fre- 
woenoly= found in stories ("That very night’, "Be still", 
"He made mischief"). As they were able to reproduce the 
written dialect with greater fluency and expression, they 
were able to use this much more complicated form of language 
to "learn how to mean" and to construct meaning in context 
Pree situations. Their’ feeling for the syntactic and se= 
mantic cohesion of written language was developing. This 
Mamet scourse aided=througnh. their exceptional ability to 
Pipe rnalire their control. over the intonation patterns of 
written language and to use these in order to express the 


Meaning Of, their stories more dramatically. 


Throughout the whole process, the children could be seen 
directing and regulating their own learning. By the way in 
which they almost invariably self-corrected any "miscues" 
they made that did not make sense or did not sound like lan- 
guage, they were demonstrating how their central concern was 
with meaning and that they were constantly monitoring their 
own efforts to produce it. By their ability to make approp- 
riate substitutions "on the run" and to produce language that 
was intonationally alive with great fluency, they were in- 
dicating how well they could use the strategy of prediction. 


Their future development as fluent, expressive readers, who 
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would demand meaning consistently as they read, was being 
established during the second stage of this developmental 


reading hierarchy. 


As they were engaged in the process of gaining control 
over the patterns of written language and its accompanying 
SvoOry schema, they were. also in the process of laying the 
7oundation for their move to. the third.level of the hierarchy 
of reading needs. Through the pointing-to-print behaviours 
Sr their parents as they read to* them, through featured print 
in their books, through their experience with the various 
dimensions of environmental language and learning to write, 
Bremen rough theair-own growing Curiosity about the print in 
their books, the children were gradually becoming increasing- 
iyeuware Of the print on the pages of their stories and its 


fPeracaonshnip to reading. 


Much of the children's awareness of print during this 
Seeond stage of their reading development seemed to be of 
Seuransparent or) out-—of-awaréeness kind, since, they were 
generally eonvinced that they did not need to) see the 
print“in order-to-reproduce-théeir-stories-.-—Iwogesor example, 
were “confident that they could read with tnerr cyess closed 
anad&that*all"they *had-t0-dado in“ordér to réarm (6 read 
their stories was to-listen and follow along as they were 
read to them. Despite this lack of conscious awareness 


ore-print, however, tall “the curtlarey were secu tO De making 
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remarkable progress in developing control over the con- 
ventions and concepts which govern the recording of written 
language. Directionality and word-space-word matching 
principles were becoming evident in both their reading-like 
behaviour and in their writing and the foundations were 
being laid for a move to the third level of reading 
development where they would strive to gain control over 


the visual dimensions of written language. 


rorsene of the children in particular, the awareness 
mores per Stories were preserved in print, and that to read 
them in the true sense she had to find ways of mastering 
bevoeewas becoming 4 reality. The fact that. she had 
entered the second period of disequilibrium was evidenced 
By her stated desire to be able to read a story without it 
peret being read to her. It was also seen in her growing 
Conviction that, in order to read, it was necessary to 
Meorewatethne words, and most importantly, in her growing 
Teasacrsit action with rer present metnod of retrieving her 


S7ories Without reiterence’ to the print. 


Bire Control over the visual dimension of print. 


Efficient readers consistently use, according to psycho- 
linguistic theory, two main sources of information as they 
read: non-visual information consisting of their knowledge 
of the syntactic, semantic and intonation systems of written 


and oral language; and visual information consisting of 
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their knowledge of the graphophonic system of the language. 
Through their experience with gaining control over the 
oral dimensions of written language at the second stage of 
the hierarchy, these children were developing an extensive 
set of strategies to utilize their non-visual sources of 
information as they engaged in the process of retrieving 
their stories for themselves. By mastering the range of 
ways written language could be used to convey meaning, 
they would now be able to concentrate their attention on 
learning how the language was put together in a visual 
sense. The indication that they were prepared to begin to 
Mearns toruse the visual sources of information for the 
Purpose. Of reading their stories, Was Signitied by their 
movement from fluent reading-like behaviour to the 
Seny wim icaus Ore voce. pointing type. © Only one of ttre 

Shaw ren had clearly entered) this isteage’ during the course 


onthe study. 


te wee Gillian who moved to the third stage of the 
nverearchy and indicated that learning to read by using the 
Visual information on the page was toc dificult stor nex 
(because of her thinking that she had to remember what 
every word looked like). The powerful attitudes she had 
developed at the first stage of the hierarchy however, and 
the efficient syntactic, semantic and intonation strategies 
she’ had ‘established at level)'two of the’ hierarchy’, kept her 


at the task and allowed her to be constantly successful. 
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She was able to use her non-visual sources of information to 
predict what was on the page and to begin to learn to con- 
firm her predictions by using her developing knowledge of 


sound-to-letter relationships. 


By finally mastering exact matching, even when the 
Pi pewo eprint hed multisyliabic. words in it. Gillianewes 
BubepLO.engage.in the,process,of, constantly seeing what .she 
was saying. By.being eabhte to inspect print at.the word, 
Syiesdlie and letter lewel she.was,able.to use the principle 
which Clay (1975) and Smith. (1979) see as so important to 
fevelLopeknowledgee of this, visuel information, that of going 
PeOomesnne kKnOWne. SOnpnd of the sword to .itssrepresentation,in 


hide 2 Fits. 


As well as developing her knowledge of the rule system 
which governs the sound-to-spelling relationship in the 
Pinecuaece.-Gitlian was also building a sophisticated level 
of control over .the eye movements, necessary for fluent 
reading. It.would appear that_she had already begun to 
Hevneglop her .ebility.to keep her .eyes.ahead, of heravoice 
aeeSshe,read.orally ,«thereby, ensuring the_possibiligy of 


reading fluently. 


it was clear slso theteGrll fen vas us ne herewels 
developed feeling for the syntactic and semantic cohesion 
of written language, since she would engage in the use of 


rerun strategies when she reached a word or part of the 
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story she was reading, that she could not reproduce in any 
other way. AS well™“as”"this, “she would use the principle 
of selecting the most appropriate cueing system by switching 


wo and irom fluent and arhythmi¢ reading. 


Alcnough Gillian stiid had some way to go to achieve 
avsoliuce independence in her reading, it was clear that as 
she continued to add to her already reasonably developed 
knowledge of phonics, and to use this along with her know- 
ledge of the orthographic information and her superb con- 
Gropecver che non-visual cueing system, it would not be long 
Betore her stories _would be accessible to her without any 
assistance. The energy, persistence and initiative that 
Sreawas  ab.e¢ tO bring tO the task were a product of the way 
in which her earlier developmental reading needs had been 
Savistied during her time spent in the previous two stages 


of “the hierarchy. 


fics ny potest tedsuhat oo (cl litean. developed: con trol 
over the visual dimensions of written language which would 
tend to cause her to read arhythmically, she would enter 
theemonird stage of GQiséquilibrium where sshie wouldeoe 
seeking to regain her -earlier fluency in reproducing ner 
stories. She would then proceed to integrate the use of 
her visual and non-visual strategies to gain the desired 


fluency. 
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4. The remaining levels of the developmental hierarchy 
or reading needs. Although the following is mere specula- 


tion and is based on the possible experiences of children 
who learn to read without instruction, it would seem that 
the fourth level in the hierarchy of developmental reading 
needs could well be a stage where the readers aim to regain 
the fluency they possessed when they were retrieving their 
stories through reading-like behaviour during the second 
stage of their reading development. The fluency however, 
at this fourth level would be the outcome of their success- 
ful orchestration of both the non-visual and the visual 


sources of information used while reading. 


Mmesonder tocachilévwe dtkhe desired tbevebnokh fluency the 
aii Mdrenewoulhd needata read pwidely;yalmosteanything pthat 
Bneyiceuld shay their hands.gom, It is the stage where they 
would fwant to reinmforedgethrough practices, their wsophisti- 
Gated range cofistrategies,, ‘to itheéywpoint where »they .could 
pesdeanything and everythingathateis withingtheir ,»eognitive 
and experiential range. The period of -disequilibminmees: 
the end of this stage would be an outcome of their @rowsne 
dissatisfaction with the relatively simple and somewhat 
unrelated nature of the narrative material they are reading 


and an increasing need to study certain areas intensively. 


The fifth level may well be a level of specialization 


in their reading, where they begin to gain in-depth 
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experience with different themes or to explore different 
literary genres. They would need to gain increasing 
experience with .expository, material , whichewould bring «= 
newoseries of) challenges. jin terms of: buiddinge, controls 
over we disterent range. ofewriting.petiernsS and schemata: 
nest inad period. of )disequilibrium wouldseceur! as? they 
Bevin. tO, establish a need to .incorporate, fully-their, weli- 
developed literary skills.into. their personally. chosen 


Prete stiyles. 


The sixth and final level may be similar to Maslow's 
highest stage of development; that of becoming a fully self- 
actualized person. In the developmental reading hierarchy 
Preemeans that the individuslais,~pwilling.yablestogiandnwishes 
to use reading for all the necessary and desirable purposes 
feelrre «Ace a fully self-sctusligedsreaderithistperson uses 
reading to gain knowledge of the world, to contribute to how 
hewor she functions -as.ansindividualawithinsthatyworld eto 
SOLVeuproblems which aGGuUN,.and as aanichesotnce go fisheisure— 


time activity. 


By being able to move through these developmental stages 
at the optimum time and to achieve fulfillment at each one 
of them, may well place reading where it ought to be for 
every one—in a position where it is able to serve their 
communicative developmental needs in the real sense of the 


word. 
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The Relevance to Peycholinguistic TN GOx Vy. Te Ive SMG S 


of this study provided considerable support for the theoreti- 
cal position of the psycholinguists with regard to the way 

in which reading is learned. The principles usually 
espoused by such researchers as Goodman (1980), Holdaway 
(1979), Smith (1979) and Goodman and Goodman (1977) were 

Seer to bepoperating to..a, greater .or lesser extent in the 
way in which these children were going about the task of 


learning to read. 


in, their ,development and,.use of reading-like behaviour 
wmmese sGhildren demonstrated their, ability to use 4 range 
Gievery selitiuctent -psycholinguistically based strategies for 
learning to read. They could be seen making consistent use 
Simenecasyntactic, «semantic and intonation cueing systems. 
Ghemmage L.yabhbey «began .-tos.attend to, son,.a selective, 
Bredreting-confirming basis, some of the visual .information 
@nueene space yin.the,form-of graphophonic cues, By having 
Mepesved asacess .to Lange rchunks of language being used.in 
Beereatsevaniety.~of waysythey were .provided with,the 
Sppeniunity to learn.to,usé.the complex patterns of written 
language in ways that would not be possible through 
ordinary conversation. Access tO their accurately vetrieved 
stories provided an opportunity, as Gardner (1970) suggested, 
to inspect the visual form of written language and so 


become increasingly familiar with its features. 
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Learning to read for these children then, was seen to 
be functioning as a genuine language learning activity, 
requiring their parents® to) acto as! facil itatorsnrathere than 
as instruetors .- 9 By” prov idingotheirt chiddrense waiths an 
environment where written language was constantly being 
used in meaningful ways, the parents were supplying their 
cw ren wien the? opportuni tyictoi ibe gin to, J earn to} ais’ 


this form of language for themselves. 


Ceners)»Inplicauvions “for Research. An implication 


Sresing, trom the results of this study for those researchers 
Wieewislh to study =the proecess of how children learn to read 
Gurinpriubes 2 HNitsaal szarensasi tiarethey> shouldticonsider 
Shifting some’of their* attention, as» Torrey) (1979)' suggests, 
MeOmAr ne wanstructionalesettang, of- theestchool, tor thei more 
wacicedisctice setting ofrthe., homer If they are to examine 
Pucenurthera aspects! of erowth, iteds e€ssentialnthate they 
eonduct their research in classrooms where developmental 
Giteracye learning? predominates .J) Thislastdearning which 
oceurs as Holdaway (1979) observes, “with a minimum of 


instruction as a 'natural' part of ordinary development" 


(omacide) . 


It is important then, thet increasing wnumber sot 
researchers who are interested in studying the process of 
reading as it develops from its earliest stages, follow 


the example of the linguists in their study of oral language 
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learning. They should go into book-oriented homes of pre- 
School children and observe, interact and record what is 
happening in the children's progress in becoming readers. 
But as well as observing children interacting with written 
language in book experience situations, they should also be 
following the lead provided by such researchers as Bissex 
(1979), Goodman, Y. (1980), Chomsky (1973), Clay (1977) ana 
Rhodes (1979) and examine the interrelationships between 
learning to read and write and the influence of children's 
exposure to and use of the various dimensions of environ- 


mental written language on learning to read. 


Docc ive LDL eCat1 Ons sOrenesesren. ~~ Although rererence 
Naenpea ready been made to implications for children’s reading 
development, of attitudes, reading-like behaviour, and lin- 
Buset1c awareness, the results -obtained from this study 
demonstrated the importance of these factors and their rela- 
mots lO learning tO read.» “sopecitic implications have 
therefore been drawn for these three factors. 

1.. The development of attitudes and learning to read. 
The importance of the development of positive attitudes 
towards books and reading in children in their progress in 
learning to read has always been acknowledged in a general 
sense by those. .interested,in the field of reading.  Unfor- 
tunately, for a number of reasons, DiearoLe Gi atti tudes in 


learning to read has not received a great deal of attention 
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from researchers. Attitude change and development has 
been Sseenjto.be.slow,in occurring, difficult, to, specify 
and hard to measure. The absence of studies conducted in 
attitude development and reading is particularly true of 
Phe preschool period.of, children's, growtheas, This, was 
reflected bythe fact, that Anderson and, Filler. (19.76). in 
their recent book, Attitudes and Reading, made no reference 
to the relevance and importance of the preschool years in 
tiie se esouect. of. childrens developmentein relation, to 


learning. to read... 


Tresresulits obtained in the study being reported here, 
however, demonstrated very clearly the centrality of the 
role of the children's attitudes towards books and reading 
in their reading development. Their intensely powerful 
Ott twdesi were.secen to heve.\their .origins,vin, the, secure, 
pleasurable and repeated, experience of being, read to by 
Micnparcents, chree.of!i whom could. clearly, recall whei2 own 


enjoyments at, being. read to as. chad dren. 


But as well as the establishment of positive attitudes 
towards books and reading having a significant influence 
on their future development as readers, it may also be 
that there is an optimum time for these. attitudes to be 
developed.: 4 This. conidp he; during their, Tinsts sew) wears, of 
life. Certainly Cebuliak's (1977) study of avid readers 


would support this possibility as would the fact that two 
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of the children involved in the study under discussion 
here could be described as being "book hungry" by three 
years of age. By developing their extremely powerful 
attitudes towards books very early in their lives, these 
gwo were left free to concentrate their attention on 
learning to retrieve their stories for themselves through 
Penoineg—like behaviours. ASsin Masiowls «theory their early 
Pri liment of certain basic meeds, during a particular 
period of growth laid the foundation for future develop- 
ment. Phey, not Only ¢uddid led a,particular: need. but were 
Sauso released from having) to: concentrate their attention 
Meeoocaining further experLences, that provided for the 


Opiemum Level of satisfaction for that need. 


Wie emp lLicatvions form resestohers then eresclesar.. Not 
only should they be examining the establishment of 
Sprrueudes Lowards resding and their relationship, and, con- 
tribution to children's development as readers, but they 
Bnoued e€l1So be considering the possibility that there may 
ewan UptLimum period Tor these attitudes to be estabpiiened. 
The optimum period may well _be during the child's first 


PewevegrS.Ote:1i1 ¢ . 


ag Reading-like behaviour. Thee e2e:Sil lat SemOcimn ty Leis 


study provide a clear indication of the vitally important 
role that reading-like behaviour can play in the process 


of learning to read and this has implications for any 
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study of the early development of reading behaviour. The 
repeated "reading" of favourite stories provided an 
excellent example of White's (1959) "competence motivation" 
operating and of Elkind's (1967) observation of repetitive 
behaviour in children being a demonstration of "an emerging 
Cognitive ability and the need to realize’ that ability 
mivough action" Cp. 543)" “"Cazden (1973) witnessed similar 
repetitive activity in children's oral language develop- 


ment. 


Reading-like behaviour as it occurred in the children 
ay cones Study provided valuable insights into the processes 
by which young children can orchestrate and manage the 
Peck of learning to read. Torrey (1979), in studying 
ehildren who learned to read early, observed that the 
fees .andange feature of their espproach to Jearning to. read 
Weow chau they were seen to take the initiative for their 
learning. The children Im this, study. through their 
development and use of reading-like behaviour to retrieve 
their favourite stories for themselves, displayed this 
echaracteristic*> on¥many occasions. Researchers who are 
engaged in the process of examining the reading develop- 
ment? offyoung children® then, Sshould"be aware” Or the sic 
nificant role that reading-like behaviour may play in 
this development when the conditions necessary for its 


appearance are present in the experiences of the children. 
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She Studies in linguistic awareness. As could be ex- 


pected, since reading was found to be a primary language 
SGarning ectivity, it was also found that. “just as in onal 
language learning, the children did not have to be linguis- 
tically aware at the conscious, analytical level of what"it 
was they were learning. They were however, just as Ehri 
(1975), Francis (1973) and Smith (1978) indicated, becoming 
Peereassingly linguistically aware as a-result of the progress 
they were making in learning to read. TRE TMOTe, SkiaatuL they 
became, for example, at retrieving their stories through read- 
ing-like behaviour as a result of learning that was occurring 
at Cazden's (1975) out-of-awareness level, the more aware 
they became of the presence of print on the page and of 

Sheir need to attend to it in order to learn to read in the 
peue sense: of the word. Other sources of l[earning-such as 
environmental language and their experiences with learning 
Toewrite were also seen to be contributing to their growing 
understanding of written language from both a "function and 


form point of view. 


The, inplications, for, those researchers wio wish oto 
examine the relationship and/or the development of lin- 
guistiec awareness and learning to read are clear. As well 
as.continuing. to research this topic, in classroom settings 
where the nature of the instruction in reading being given 
to the children frequently demands that they become con- 


sciously linguistically aware of what they are being expected 
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to learn, the investigations should also be conducted in 
settings where the children are learning to read 
naturally. In these settings, no explicit demands are 
made to make their understanding of what they are learning 
"opaque" and so the development of their linguistic aware- 
ness should be able to be observed occurring in its true 
relationship to learning to read. Studies which are con- 
ducted to determine the nature of the relationship between 
linguistic awareness and learning to read should give 


warerul consideration to the nature of “the reading pro- 


ELamwe wiechn is ‘veLne proviaed for the children's learning. 


EMpheartons for Parents” and 
mherr= Chitdadren 


Phew rmplrcaGtLlons .arioing I1On che results, Oc this 
seucy*tfor the=nature and extent of the book experience 
Pieweparenus siould provide ror thear children in the home 
Sreesnumerous: Reading to children has traditionelly been 
peer os" 4 good thing "to do generally, with little under- 
Seamaioe oy parents a@nd Others of its full potential isn 
eontributing to children's. reading development, SThis 
study has demonstrated however, that it is important for 
parents to know not only why they should read to their 
children, but how they might better go about the task to 
enhence the quality end value of the expervence stor spot 
themselves and their children. What they read, the con- 


ditions under which the reading occurs, and their 
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reactions to the participatory activities in the reading of 
their children were all seen to have implications tor the 
contribution the experience was able to make to their read- 
ing development. The implication for parents and their 
children are discussed under the headings. or: providing a 
book oriented environment; reading to and with VOuUr Cha Laren ; 


reading-like behaviour; environmental language, and; writing. 


Providing a Book Oriented Environment. The evidence 


Seraanedearonm this study indicated clearly, that ini order 

for cntidren to begin to learn to read from their experiences 
with books, the richer their book oriented environment was, 
the more experience they obtained. The provision of a home 
Haorery. the entry of books into’ the home from an cutside 
Daorery, the regular supply of childrens magazines and the 
opportunity to use long playing records with accompanying 
books. were all seen as Significant factors in the frequency 


and duration of their experience with printed materials of 


Vier oOusm kinds . 


ine orders tos providesychildren,with)e range of story 
schema and patterns of written language so that they obtain 
the opportunity to become familiar with these features of 
books, a variety of stories should be read to them, Of par- 
ticular value to preschool children are books containing 
language of a predictable kind, with repetitive, cumulative 


and rhyming patterns. Parents need to be made aware of a 
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range of criteria by which they can identify good quality 
books appropriate to the age level of their children. 
Recommended book lists should be made available to parents 
of preschool children. Government health services who 
provide potential parents with valuable sources of infor- 
hacror concerning the physical care of their children, 
Should also provide them with information concerning their 
"intellectual care." One of the facets of this care should 
Pemcneceprovision-of Jists of books suitable for reading 

to their children and a booklet containing suggestions as 
Gerwhy and how they should read to their children: The 
poliey of the government of Finland, one of the few 
countries in the world where universal literacy has been 
achieved, could well be followed. During thes siniernationas 
Wear of the Child (1979) this government gave s book to 
ecermyemotner Of a child born in that country during that 
year. THUSe DOOKeCOnvtained a Variety of stories, folk 
tales, nursery rhymes and jingles, along with*® information 
Eseno why 1t- wes important to-read woe their children and 


Hows tney might do" this *more ‘errectively~ 


Books should be stored where they are readily acces- 
sible to the children and their parents and there should 
always be a ready supply of these in the main family 
living area since their presence makes it more likely 
that impromptu reading to and by the children will occur. 


Care should be taken to develop a sense of ownership of 
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books in the children and they should also witness parents 
engaged in the process of reading their own matérials for 
various purposes. It would probably serve a useful 
function if the parents commented incidentally from time 


Toy cimePon whe “purpose forVtheir reading. 


Reading To and With*® Your Childrén* Since learning to 


read was seen to be a genuine language learning process 
which commenced with frequent immersion and exposure in 

ehet process veing used, °it was evident that+children’should 
Bewsresd- to astearly’in«their®lives*as%possiTbpiev?* And@just 
as the setting in-which oral language is learned is non- 
PnewructronalSand®ishusnally*conducted*intanGatmosphererof 
Wanme Human estaringy so 666 shouldsthe®childréen*s -réading 
experiences be obtained in this way. The+enjoyment*or-the 
Parents Pn thelr aectivity should be clearly evident to*the 


ehildren. 


Propoteh mo effort should be made (6 make the chiic¢cren 
Gonscvously aware of the processes and concepts involved in 
reading; the parents should attempt to hold the book they 
Hrenreadingiin'such a way that,the, children can.see the 
printcandtthe pictures», jIteis,also important,that parents 
have one hand free as they read, so they may point 
occasionally to the print, indicating directionality, 
matching word-space-word, or any special features of the 


printsfe Such| activities of counse,~ must be appropriate 
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and add to rather than detract from the enjoyment of the 
experience. Thepexpréessivecqnality of the parents! )reading 
should be such that the children. are able, to experience, 
through their developing imaginations, the full range of 


emotions intended by the author. 


Eook selection for story reading should bes snared 
responsibility once the children are old enough to 
indicate their choices. Favourite stories shoul@ be 
selected for repeated reading, but new stories should be 
eioroguced regularly also, in order thet some of them may 
become favourites. Care must be taken to see that an older 
sebiave who is presentwin phe story reading does not res— 
trict or. interfere with any spontaneous participatory 
activity in which the younger.sibling begins, to, engage. 
If possible, each child should be read to on their own from 
time to time in order that each of them may participate 
freely in the shared nature of the experience without 


interference. 


During any story reading activity, and particularity 
when a favourite story is being reread, the children's 
participation in the reading should be invited ana encour- 
aged but never demanded. Questions should be asked sparingly 
about the pictures, plot and characters and should be of 
the predictive (What do you think is going to happen next?) 


and inferential (Why do you think that happened?) kind in 
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the main. The children should be encouraged to ask ques- 
tions to clarify words and actions that they do not under- 
stand and these should be answered as simply as possible. 
The explanation should relate back to something in the 
children's previous experience whenever possible. Titles, 
author's names and illustrator's names should be referred 


to incidentally occasionally, from a functional point of 


view, and the children should hear, and be encouraged to use, 


W " " " " 
terms such as "letters, word, pege. “cover,” “book” and 


the like in their conversations. 


As well as participating occasionally through questions 


and discussions concerning the features of books, the chil- 
dren should also be encouraged, but never directed, to share 
wrethesreadineg, of the story. By pausing at highly predict-— 


able points in favourite story as they are reading, parents 
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avemapiles to invite their children to participate in the read- 


ing. It may be necessary also, for the parents to adjust 
their rate of reading to approximate their children's rate 
of production of oral language in order to enhance the 


possibility of participation OCU ray eye 


Rather than viewing the experience of reading-like be- 
haviour in their children as "cute" or as something that is 
"aggravating", parents need to understand the importance 


of the behaviour in their children's reading development. 


Just as they encourage their children in non-corrective ways 
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to experiment and approximate in their production of oral 
language, and allow them to create their own strategies 

for this vitally important learning process, so too, par- 
ents have to be led to understand that the same processes 
have to be given the opportunity to develop in their chil- 
dren's attempts to reproduce their stories for themselves. 
The strategies of completion, mumble, co-operative and 

echo reading have.all got.to be.given the opportunity.to 
emerge in natural ways and the characteristic fluent and 
arhythmic forms of reading-like behaviour should be seen 

as an integral part of the developing process of learning 
to, read. Phie, .ebildnen is. atiempinato metnieve, theinm stories 
in this manner should always be met with enthusiasm and 
Pre.5e¢,0n the part of the parents and ‘the children should 
be encouraged to engage in independent reading-like be-. 
haviour as often as they wish. Just as Huey (1908) pointed 
out over seventy years ago, that "the secret of it all lay 
in reading to and with your children", parents today have 
to be assisted to understand that the most important factor 
in their children's development as readers is not the read- 
ine onstruction they receive in school, but the uevure sand 
extent of the book experiences they are able to share in 


before they go to school. 


Environmental Language. Even though, examining the 


children's knowledge and use of environmental language and 


its relationship to learning to read was only a minor part 
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of this study, it was evident that, in its highly functional 
form, this type of written language provided a powerful 
source which children are able to learn to use with relative 
ease. Parents should be made aware of its use in develop- 
ing their children's understanding of the function and the 
form of written language and should be constantly alert to 
ways of having their children learn to recognize and use it. 
Food and drink labels in the home and supermarket, advertis- 
ing on television and in newspapers and magazines, fast 

food outlet signs and instructions for games and puzzles in 
children's magazines can all be used to extend children's 


Spolaty to develop their awareness of written language. 


Writing... Again, although the,examination of the, chil- 
dren's writing development was only a minor part. of this 
study, the way in which it was being learned was seen to 
Poliowssinilar,principlesgtonthosenusedyin, Learningeto 
speak and read. 1t tecamesapparent from the results of 
wise study cnat if preschool ‘chijdren are going to experi-= 
ment with producing written language they have to see this 
form of language being used functionally, they should be 
provided with the necessary materials to practice, and they 


should be encouraged to experiment and approximate in their 


efforts to learn to communicate in this way. Parents should 


provide them with meaningful opportunities to learn to write 


their own name, involve them in letter and card writing 


to friends and relations and should draw their attention to 
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the use that is made of writing in the home when messages 
are left for members of the family, grocery lists are made 
up and letters are written. The parents need to understand 
that the same non-corrective principles should be adhered to 
with regard to the child's own invented spelling and stan- 
dards of legibility, and their efforts should meet with con- 


stant encouragement, pleasure and assistance, when sought. 


Implications for Teachers 


This study was not directed at examining how children 
wearn %O read in school. Since its results provided in- 
Sights however, as to how preschool children can and do go 


about the task of learning to read as an outcome of their 
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shared book experiences in particular, some implications emerge 


for teachers. These have been discussed under the headings 
Ofemehared book experience; linguistic awareness; sensitive 
observation of reading behaviour, and; predictable reading 


materials. 


Shared Book Experience. The commonly held assumption 
that. learning to read starts, after a child has entened 
school and has experienced some form of "reading readiness" 
programme can begin to be questioned as a result of this 
study. Rather than tending to exclude the home from their 
considerations in planning their reading development pro- 
grammes, teachers should recognize the vital importance of 


children's preschool experiences with books, environmental 
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language and learning to write. They should seek ways of 
involving parents of preschool children in learning how they 
might engage their children in enjoyable and meaningful 
experiences with written language in naturalistic ways 
similar to those experiences they provide for oral language 
learning. One of the most important elements of this pre- 
school involvement that teachers should discuss with these 
parents isvthe provision: of regular, shared. book. experiences 
fore tneir’ Chu@drent intithepbhomegjiandsthe: principles, which 


should govern these. 


Meant.) aS the mesultic of this: study tended to 
aow. young children can begin to develop and direct their 


Own learning to read strategies from very early in their 


moves was @ result primarily of their shared book experiences, 
teachers should begin to examine the assumptions inherent in 
a number of current "reading readiness" programmes used in 
schools. Since most of these programmes place more emphasis 
en children doing work book exercises than on providing 

them with an extensive, varied and repeated book experiences 
with trade picture story books, teachers should begin to 
consider the value of shifting the emphasis to the latter in 
these "readiness" programmes. By so doing they may find 
that their role as teacher could change from that of an 
instructor who tends to regulate and control the children's 
learning,to that of a facilitator who provides the children 


with the opportunity to take responsibility for their own 
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learning. It would appear that teachers in the early grades 
might explore with some profit, ways of incorporating into 
their reading programmes the main features of the home bed- 
time story, which provided the children involved in this 
Study, with the opportunity to begin to learn to read through 


their own self-directed efforts. 


Linguistic Awareness. The results obtained from this 
study have demonstrated that the children involved in it 
had developed and were continuing to develop, a great deal 
of understanding and skill in utilizing the processes and 
terminology involvée@in learning ‘to read. “No’one had to 
emp lsrumgrogthemetheaprincipresfofvdirectionality tor “How te 
incorporate the patterns of written language or story schema 
mio their repertoire: ofedanguist ic ccompetenciesizn) Nor,did 
they have to be made consciously aware of the strategies to 
use to learn to retrieve their favourite stories for them- 
selves through reading-like behaviour. l1t was not necessary 
to make explicit their imeed:ito concentrate on reproducing 
meaning by using their syntactic, semantic and intonation 
strengths, rather than by concentrating on the visual in- 
formation on the page, as they engaged in the process of 
"reading"these stories. It mae be seen that the children 
involved in this study were actively engaged in developing 
their understanding of the concepts and processes surround- 
ing learning to use written language through a variety of 


experiences with this form of language. 
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Virtually all of the learning that has just been des- 
cribed (and a great deal more) was occurring in a "trans- 
parent" or "out-of-awareness state, just as Cazden (1975) 
suggested for oral language learning. Although the chil- 
dren could bring some of their knowledge to a level of 
conscious awareness when asked relevant questions, it was 
clear that much of what they knew and understood about the 
concepts and processes involved was still being clarified 
ero ceveloped. <Any attempt to aid this process through 
G@irect explanation or even demonstration, as was seen in 
the "reading with your eyes closed" sequence, was to risk 
Zomrucine mine Chiddren and devaiuing the activity that they 


Head found so profitable to retrieve their stories for them-— 


selves. TEowas entirely possible that one veiri's. view, .of 
Paiemprocess Of reading requiring the’ visual remembering 

Waeeo tim thee words, may have beens an outcome of all the 
muestioning she had received related to being” able to read 
with Hereeyes elosedrand=tne need=to pe -aplre™= to see ail 
the words to be able to read. It was significant perhaps 
that, although she began to try and learn to remember what 
all the words in some of her stories looked like, when she 
actively engaged in the process of retrieving a story tor 
hersetf, she instinctively dana selectively utitrzedvine 
highly efficient language learning strategies she had been 


developing through her years of experience with her books. 
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Since the children involved in this study demonstrated 
that they were able to make progress in learning to read 
without being linguistically aware at the conscious level 
of what they were learning, the implications for teachers 
are clear. Rather than attempting to have young children 
understand what they are learning in reading at the explicit 
level and verbalize the concepts involved in the process, 
they should be providing them with many and varied acti- 
vities involving reading and other forms of written lan- 
guage in order that they might develop their understanding 
of the processes and concepts through these multidimensional 
emperivences. Teachers should become aware of the dangers 
sovGIved in distorting the.children's understanding of the 
eoncepts and processes involved by attempting to have them 
bring their understanding to a level of conscious aware-— 


RE siS-. 


Sensitive Observation of Reading Behaviour. In Sls) oer 


fortunate, as Nurss (1979) points out, that the current 
crop of so-called “reading readiness" tests do not provide 
teachers with ‘the kind of information they, need in order 

to obtain an accurate assessment of their students' reading 
development and needs. Their subtest items frequently bear 
little or no relationship to the process of reading as evi- 
denced by their limited predictive qualities, and the group 
nature of the tests restricts sensitive observation on the 


part of the teacher of each child's ability to perform the 
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required tasks. 


The results of this study demonstrated that the way to 
examine the progress children are making in learning to 
read is to observe sensitively, their actual behaviour as 
they interact with books from time to time and then to con- 
pare these observations and record the nature of any deve- 
lopment. By this means a subjective assessment can be made 
Tor-exampie, of the quality of their interest in end their 
attitudes towards books and their attention spans when they 
are being read to or when they are with books independently. 
Both of these factors were seen to be powerful indicators 
of the children's development as readers, and yet neither 
Praetnese. aspects, olf their behaviour with books are usually 


considered in any "readiness" test. 


The Reading Concepts Observational Scale used through- 


out this study which encouraged the children to participate 
in various ways in the reading of a story, proved to be 
valuable instrument for examining the progress the children 
were making in several areas of their reading development. 
Their book handling knowledge, their understanding of the 
concepts related to reading (én e.mLetter, Word .muuions., page), 
their mastery of specific directionality and word-space-word 
matching skills and understandings, their ability to recog- 
nize non-standard print forms as such, and a range of other 


understandings of books, reading and written language were 
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all able to be examined at intervals. All of these tasks 
can be seen to be directly related to learning to read in 
some way. They provide valuable indirect information as 
to the extent of the children's book experience in their 
homes and their potential to handle reading and reading- 


MErRee tasks in school. 


The benefit to be derived from teachers maintaining 
regular and systematic observation of the various aspects 
of their students' reading development are clear. Not only 
mona they be able to arrive at a comprehensive and specific 
view of the progress their students were making in learning 
Poereaa, Dut throweh engaging in the process of careful 


Muservation and subsequent interpretation, they would be able 


10 e€xpand their understanding of how reading is learned by 


their students. 


Materials for bearning to Read. “An outstanding feature 


of the children's behaviour throughout this study was that 
they were drawn back to their favourite books again and 
eer. sOne particular story, for example, was readuand 
reread to and with one of the children literally hundreds of 
times. An examination of these stories usually revealed 
that the language in them was almost invariably rich and 
memorable. It was also frequently, beautifully rhythmical 
and sometimes rhyming. Often they were made even more pre- 


dictable by the incorporation of repetitive and/or 
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cumulative patterns of phrases, sentences and sometimes whole 
paragraphs. Few restrictions were placed on the vocabulary 
used and it seemed that the authors placed no barriers on 

the range of written language structures they used. _The 
Quality of the illustrations used in many of. these books, 

was usually exemplary and they were almost invariably clearly 


Supportive of the text of the story. 


Ae “well as containing Fich and lyrical language of 
high quality, these stories also presented the children with 
Sevarlety, OO. Story schema. (herr -sevtines,, range: of episodic 
structures, various developments and resolutions, when coupl- 
ed with the quality of the language that was being used in 
Taewemewere espe oO) take the Children through Sil kinds of 
imaginative experiences which they frequently wanted to 


relive again and again by returning once more to the story. 


the implreaetirons itor= teachers aré* quite clearveeifethey 
Mane their young students to want* to° Learn’ to*reads by*® read— 
ing they should supply them with stories that are meaning- 
ful and memorable in terms of their language and story 
schema. In the early stages, the quality of predictableness 
should be clearly evident in the rhythmic and rhyming fea- 
tures of the language, while repetitive and cumulative patt- 
erns should be present in some of the stories. Opportunity 
should be given for the children to hear these stories, and 


some that they choose as favourites, again and again. 
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Recommendations for Further Research 


This study was exploratory in the sense that an 
attempt was made to obtain data which would enable the 
investigator to describe how preschool children engaged in 
the process of learning to read without receiving any for- 
mal instruction. Except from the results of retrospective 
studies of early readers and the occasional case study con- 
aueLed by some parents, little is known about the way pre- 
Beret cht baren start Gol Learn sco read in, the Hecate 
Setting Of the home. \The type of study conducted demon— 
strated that there is considerable scope for the develop- 
ment of this line. of inquiry and the results obtained 


eupeest numerous directions for further “study. Some of 


the directions recommended are presented below. 


Paeeliiiceguuay used as its subjects. children whose parents 
were all above average in their level of education and 
PocLO-eConomicoerass.. There assneed for a samilar 
Suuoy scompe, CONGUCLEGG USsalgachiidren whose parents 
could be classified as being average and below average 
in both education and socio-economic class, but who 
Feada to ther children “necularly. 

2. . The children involved in this ‘study were <1rouecevearai1 
months to 5 years 4 months at the beginning of the data 
collecting process. — There 16 Sn urgent néed for, turther 


similar studies to be conducted, not only with children 
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in this age group, but also using children from the time 
they are born to three years of age. Ideally, longi- 
tudinal observational studies should be conducted with 
children from the time they are read to soon after birth, 
until they become independent readers. 

In this study, little or no attempt was made to con- 

trol the type of material that was read to the children. 
Studies similar in design to this one should be conducted, 
but with the children being read a much wider selection 
of highly predictable (Rhodes, 1981) books to see if 

this type of material facilitates the more rapid develop- 
ment of reading-like behaviour in the children and their 
subsequent growth to independence in reading. 

There was consistent evidence obtained during this 

study of the dominant and restrictive actions of the 
oidcer sibling in the shered book experiences in the 

home. Further studies should be conducted to investi- 
Povesitvthite Dehaviduresi cs, chansctéristic of this family 
pattern and if so what are its short term and long term 
effects on the reading development of the younger sib- 
ee YY ete 

The development of linguistic or metalinguistic aware- 
ness in the children was seen in this study to be much 
more an outcome of the children's progress in learning 
to read, rather than a prerequisite for their learning 


to read. Studies need to be conducted which would 
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examine not only the nature and extent of Pingus yc 
awareness and its relationship to learning to read but a 
study should also be conducted to examine the nature and 
extent of the demands different reading programmes 
currently being used in schools make on their students 
needing to become linguistically aware in order to 

learn to read through any of these programmes. 

ALP Une cnuridrentinvoived in thie study were part of 
two-children families. There is a need to conduct 
studies involving the effect different numbers have on 
the. nature .and extent of _thesstory reading which” oecurs 
wn the home “and on” the™type “ol “participetron whieh “oecurs 
im the” shared reading experiences”*° in” these different 


family settings. 


Mrtnoueh “Vhs "s Gudy-wals Sot concerned wittis learning to 
me dae in isichool, the results obtained: ‘from it*nrave 
implications ‘forthe types of ‘programmes which ‘could 
be Snplenented'ain’ the ‘school setting.“ » There is an 
urgent need for home-based, bedtime story situation to 
pea trepilicated? in *the'clessroom through the use: of en~ 
larged books (Holdaway, 1979) and other supporting 
materials ‘and “for the “effects of thi's "type “or “programme 
on “the childréen's redding “development “to be -*carefubly 
evaluated. 

The ‘psycholingwistically based principles’ which were 


sééen ‘to “bel *coverning tire "progress “tire’*chi Pdren *invaived 
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in this study were making in learning to read, appeared 
to be applicable for use with students experiencing 
difficulty in learning to read. Students in this cate- 
gory need to be identified and provided with the oppor- 
tunity to learn to read through a programme which in- 
corporates the use of these principles. Studies need to 
be conducted to determine the effects of this type of 
programme on the progress these students are able to 
Mare inelesrning «to mead and on the kinds sof strategies 
they employ to do so. 

The Reading Concepts Observational Scale used through- 
6un this study proved to be ea valuable instrument to 
obtain information concerning the reading development 
and progress of the children. The value of this instru- 
menc,nOr OUCUlers SimiteYr TO it... insessisving teachers 
ineobtaining Similersinrormation on their students ' 
reading development so that they may provide a program- 
me suited to their needs, should be investigated. 

The hierarchy of developmental reading needs as pro- 
posed from the results obtained in this study, requires 
extensive investigation. The development and influence 
of children's attitudes towards books and reading, the 
growth, features and role of reading-like behaviour, 

and the whole process of learning to read from the deve- 
lopmental perspective needs careful examination, using 
observational techniques similar to those used in this 


study. 
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Rate of interview: 
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FAMILY READING QUESTIONNAIRE 
Sscaennaenneasrepeengegeenetapseecssrescesseoenesaeeasnpeteeese ae eet 


Name: Date of Interview: 





FAMILY BACKGROUND 
Father Mother 
Birthplace: 
High school graduate: 
University graduate: 


Reading history: 
Read tOsas~a Child? 


How frequently? 
Favourite books? 


Memories of learning to read: 
Easy? 


Dessay e Ry 
Learned before school? 
Learned at school? 
Reading habits now: 
Frequency? 
Type? 
Time of day? 
What does ...... dO when you read to yourself? 
HOME 
Siblings 
Brother (s): Sister(s); 
Ages: Ages: 


Other adults in the home: 
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Language in the home: 


tHE CHILD 


History 
Birthplace: Birth date: 


Rtewhat age did ...<... begin LO walk? 

Beownatl age did ....<.., bedinewtoO talk? 

Has .....-. had any serious illnesses? 

Has ...... had any problems with his/her vision? 

Has ......- had any problems with his/her hearing? 
How manu times has ...... shifted house since birth? 


Play behaviour 
Weaty Kanda Of activities doaesm...... engage in? 


When there iS no one to play with what does ...... usually 
do? 


Mriere there abe Gther children around what does ...¢.. 
usually do? 


Die)... .. 6) dbDeal tO preter children's .or adults company? 
Television 

NOGS eee... Watch Celevisron? 

FomMEHOrG any GCONtCYOl OL a. 60.08 VLGWLNG 2? 

What programmes does ...... watch most frequently? 

Do you watch any programmes with ......? 


rEesoO, which ones. 


Does ....-. Show any particular interest in any com- 
mercials? 

Does .....ememorize any commercials? 

Does ...... watch any educational (Sesame St., Electric 


Co.) programmes? 


Does .....-.- appear to learn any words related to her/his 
TV viewing? 
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Does eeeeee appear to learn anything about reading and 
written language from watching these programmes? 


Are there any indications that TV viewing stimulates 
eeeeee Interest in reading? 


Any other comments concerning television and reading? 


Play with books 
When ...... plays with others (siblings or friends) do 
books ever enter their play? If so, how? 


tee Mahou le - ever uses books when she/he is playing alone how 
does she/he use them? 


DOGS ..ess. EVEL Play SChool? If so,*what form does: this 

take? 

How .mportant,.a..role,do .Wwooks. play «ine. Baus. pwaking hours? 
SCHOOL 


Nursery school 


PGC =mCOVd, Wild.) %.s peau cOslursery School: 
WiwsCOisGd1LG,. Wisk. VOussend pa... COMNUrSery School? 
Does ...... appear to learn anything about reading at 
school? 

Kindergarten 


(Same questions as above). 
HOME ENVIRONMENT 
Home-owned books 
Approximately how many children's books do you have in 


your home? 


What were the sources of these? 


How many were obtained specifically for ......? 

Does ...... have any particular place for her/his books? 
How are books usually selected for ......? 

NOGS occ cre LOVEE aASKotOr san pantlculbar. DOOk.! what act1on do 
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Does ...... display any ownership characteristics with 
her/his books? 


Library books 
Do you belong to a library? Does it have a children's 
section? 


Does ...... belong to a library? 


How often do you visit the library for your own or for 


ice DULL pDOSeSs : 
Does... « GO ,Witn wyoueco the library? What does ...... do 
at the library? 
How are ...... books selected? 
Does ...... ever express a wish to go to the library? 
Does ...... ever request that the same book be taken out? 
Poa sOte wovedoayou think gai0c. . does: that ? 
DOCS... lave anyeothier source of books? 
READING 
"Bedtime story' history 
Nae Ota you start reading. CO .s.... 2 
Wave€idy yOu start reading to ......? 
Have you read aS much to ...... aS you did to any other 


Chvrdaren in ther tamil. ff not, why not? 


WistenyOdeOreotOLVeseavdeyOunccabe Leading €O 2... ss © 
What were ...... reactions to being read to in these early 
stages? 
Gane You, Outlineyour® 'reading to" .4).. «2 behawi oumssince 
VOluntrste started. doing this? 

Frequency? 

Time of day? 

Duration? 


Type of story read? 
Your attitude to the task? 


What have been the characteristics of your story-reading 
behaviour? 
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Rave you tried to involve <..... in the reading by: 
Asking questions? 
Pointing to illustrations? 
Pointing to words? 
Peusing tO’ aliow...<e.. tO finish a part of the story? 
Encouraged and/or praised efforts to ‘imitate' reading? 


Do you always make sure that ...... is able to see what 
you are reading? 


HOW, OFLenN dO you read tO ..ans. NOW? 


For what period each day? 


What times during the day do you read to ......? 
Does ...... ever aSk you to read to her/him? 
TeevOuU read COt...5<. dt.a redqular time each day Now 1s 


the book chosen? 


Do you ever not read a story chosen by ...... to be read? 
PemSO,a why CO VOUsrLcad it elif not, why not? 


Frequently read stories 


Mace VOL d0GS) B60. - Exhibit any preference for any books 
or stories? Which ones and why? 


If ....«.-. Choses a story to be read over and over again 
what do you do? 


Do you always try and read the story the same way? Why? 
Moes= tiie. biking fOr a sbarticular book last. long? 

Does it happen often? 

What does ...... do during these repeated readings? 


Has ...... ever tried to memorize any of these repeatedly- 
read stories? When did this behaviour first appear? 


How does ...... seem to go about doing this? 
How successful is she/he? 
Does ...... insist on an accurate reading? 


Does ...... Know when to turn the pages? How does she/he 
seem to know when to do this? 
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BOGse. a... jOin in the reading? How does she/he do this? 


DOC Santer appear to be trying to follow ‘the print on 
the pages? 


Reading-like behaviour 
Does ...... ever try to imitate reading? When did this be- 
haviour first appear? 
With what story? 
How often had the story been read? 
Why do you think she/he memorizes stories? 


How frequently does this occur? 


If ...... engages in this reading-like behaviour does it 
always occur with a repeatedly-read story? 


Is the story ‘'read' accurately? 


If ...... miscues does she'the correct the miscue? 
Does... 9 reaa=co merself/himself, to you, to anything 
or anybody else? 

WIE Sats wceb els say that she/he is reading? 

Does” ...... ever point to the words “as She/he is reading? 


How accurately does she/he do this? 
What does ...... seem to be looking at while ‘reading'? 
What are your reactions to this behaviour when it occurs? 
LEARNING TO READ 

Have you any recollection of learning to read? 

Are you able to describe how you learned to read? 

How do you think that children should learn to read? 

When do you think children should learn to read? 

Who do you think should teach children to read? 

Have you ever done anything Specialy (60 “Ceache yee CO bead: 


Should parents try to help their children to learn to read? 
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How might they do this? 
Do you think that children could teach themselves to read? 
How might they do this? 
READING AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 
Has ...... ever asked you to indicate where you are reading? 
Has ...... ever asked questions such as: 
What word says that? 


Where is that word? 


Has ...... ever given any indication that she/he understands 
that what you are reading is actually printed on the page? 


If so, when and how did this occur? 
Has ...... ever indicated that she/he is able to recognize 
written language in the environment? 

Her/his own name or someone else's name? 

Food labels? 

Television programmes? 

Gas stations? 

Road signs or street signs? 
Meaom@o... ver tried to write (print) any words or letters? 
feeso, when did this behaviour occur and what form did it 
take? 
What seemed to stimulate ...... attempts to write? 
Have you done anything to encourage this behaviour? 

PERSONALITY 

How would you describe ...... personality? 


Do you think that she/he learns easily? Has a good memory? 


Would you describe her/him as an independent child? 
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READING CONCEPTS QUESTIONNAIRE 


General: 


The interview should be conducted under conditions 
which are quiet and free from interruption. It should be 
conducted after the Reading Concepts Observational Scale 
has been administered. If that scale has not been used then 
this interview should be held only after the child and the 
interviewer have been together on at least one previous oc- 
Casion. Due to the length of the questionnaire it may be nec- 
cessary to have a rest period at some stage during the in- 
terviewing session or to administer it over two sessions. 


Specific: 


1. The interview should be recorded on audio tape as 
well as by hand. 


2. Each question serves as "an opener" and the inter- 
viewer is free to probe wherever he feels that it is 
necessary. 

3. Materials that are required: 

a. Cassette tape recorder with a 60 minute tape. 
b. Cassette tape of a story being read. 


Cc. Folder of pictures for some of the questions. 


Example: Book reading situation 
Environmental language pictures. 
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READING CONCEPTS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Show the child the picture of an adult reading to a child 
and play the tape of a story being read. 


ASK: 

1. What is this mother doing with her daughter? 
If the child does not use the word "reading" in her res- 
ponse, take a book and begin reading it aloud. 

ASK: 


What am I doing with this book? 


If the word "reading" is still not used then ask: 
Am I reading it? 


If the response is "yes" then return to the first question. 
If the response is "no", continue with the questionnaire. 


2. Does anyone in your family read to you? 

3. Who reads to you? 

4. When does your (mother) read to you? 
If other members of the family read to the child repeat 
the question for them also. 


5. How often does (mother) read to you? 


(Insert whichever member of the family is applicable). 
6. Hold up a copy of a story book. Ask: 


What do we call this? 
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16. 


What is in a book? 





Open the book and read the first few lines of the story. 
Ask: How do I know what to say when I read this book? 





As I read this story to you I have to turn over the pages 
(Demonstrate). Why do I do that? 





How do I know when to turn over a page? 

Where does this story come from that I am reading to you? 
Probe if necessary with: Yes, it comes from a book, but 
how does it get into the book? 

If by this stage of the interview the child has not used 
the word "word" in talking about "reading" books and 
stories ask: 

When we read a story from a book what do we have to use 
to say the story out loud? 

Do you like being read to? 


What do you like about being read to? 


If the child replies with, "Because it is nice", probe 
fubther with: Yes, but why 1s it nice? 


Tf the answer is, “Look at the pictures” or “Look at the 
words" ask: Why do you look at the pictures (or words)? 


When you are being read to by your (mother) do you ever 
turn the pages over for her? 





If the answer is "yes", ask: How do you Know when to turn 
the pages over? 
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18. 


Lo. 


20. 


21. 


we 


Are you able to read yet? 





If “yes", ask: What can you read? 





Tell me what you do when you read? 





How did you learn how to read? 





Do you want to learn to read better than you are able to 
now? 


If "yes", ask: Why do you want to learn to read better? 


What do you think that you might have to do to read bet- 
ter than you are able to now? 


If "no", ask: How do you know that you can't read yet? 


What do you think that you have to learn to do to be able 


to read? 

Do you want to learn how to read? 

If "yes", ask: Why do you want to learn to read? 
1s EER EASE Why don't you want to learn to read? 
If you could read what would you like to read? 
Does anyone have to help you to learn how to read? 


Who do you think should help you learn to read? 





How do you think that they should help you? 





Do you think that you could learn to read by yourself? 
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29. 


If "yes", ask: How do you think that you might go about 
donc. this 





If "no", ask: Why don't you think that you could learn 
to read by yourself? 


Did you learn to talk by yourself? 


If “yes", ask: If you learned to talk by yourself why 
Can't you learn to read by yourself? 


How Old are you now? 


Do you think that you will learn to read one day? 


If "yes", ask: How old do you think you should be when 
you start learning to read? 


Why do you think that you should learn to read? 


Do you think that learning to read (or learning to read 
better) will be easy or hard? 


Why do you think that learning to read will be easy? 
(om hard, 


Is it possible to read with your eyes closed? 


Te tyes, ask: Tellime.snow to do that. 


Pe “no, ask? Why noc 


Is it possible to read a book when the book is closed? 





If "yes", ask: Tell me how to do that? 
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Sl. 


32. 


ao. 


34. 


Siem 


PM ‘ng’, askiywhiy notr 





Does your father read? 





If “yes", ask: What does he read? 





Does your mother read? 


eT 


If "yes", ask: What does she read? 





Why do you think that they read? 





When your mother or father read, do they read aloud or 
to themselves? 


wT 


Except when we are reading to people do you think we 
should read aloud or to ourselves? (Probe with: Why?) 


Apart from stories in books what other kinds of things 
Can we read? 


ee 
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FAVOURITE BOOK QUESTIONNAIRE 


DIRECTIONS: THE INTERVIEWER AND THE CHILD SHOULD HAVE 
MET ON SEVERAL PREVIOUS OCCASIONS BEFORE THIS IN- 
TERVIEW TAKES PLACE. THE INTERVIEW SHOULD: BE ‘CON— 
DUCTED UNDER QUIET CONDITIONS, FREE FROM PARENTAL 
OR ~ SIBLING” INTERRUPTION. IF THE CHILD HAS HAD 
EYETEE “EX PERTENCESWITH A CASSETTE” TAPE’ RECORDER; 
SOME TIME SHOULD BE SPENT IN ALLOWING HIM TO BE- 
COME FAMILIAR WITH ITS OPERATION AND FUNCTION. 
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INTRODUCTORY QUESTIONS 


What 1s your favourite story (book)? 





Why do you 1ike that story? 





Do you have any other favourite stories? 
What are their names? 





Why do you like .....? (Name of whatever story(s) the 
Cha ldurefiiars to) 





I would like you to bring to me the story that you like 
and know best of all. 


Are you able to read this story to me? 


If the child states that he cannot read yet, ask him to 
tell you the story. Begin taping the child's reading or 
telling. Do not offer any assistance unless it is re- 
quested and then prompt as little as possible. 


OBSERVALLONAOR THE CHILD'S 
READING/TELLING OF THE STORY 
During the reading/telling, observe such things as: 
Coordination of page turning with the story. 
Any pointing activity. 
Eye movements. (Are they directed at the print? at the 
pictures? or at both?) 
Subsequent analysis of the reading/telling of the story. 
The child's reading/telling of the story will be tran- 
scribed and any miscues will be analysed using a modi- 
fied reading miscue inventory procedure. Questions to be 


answered will be as follows: 


a) Do the child's miscues (observed responses) retain 
the grammatical function of the expected response? 


b) Does the child self-correct any miscues? 
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(1) Are these corrections the results of 
deviations from the syntax of the 
expected response? 

(ii) Are these corrections the result of 
deviations from the semantic flow of 
the story? 


c) Are the observed responses grammatically 
acceptable? 


ad) Are the observed responses semantically 
acceptable? 


e) Do the miscues result in any meaning change in 
the story? 


QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED AFTER 
THE READING/TELLING OF THE STORY 
BOOK TITLE 
1. When you went and selected this book how did you recognize 
it from all the other books? 

If the child indicates that the book was identified 

by the picture on the cover ask: 
2. Is there any other way that we are able to tell this book 


from other ones? 


Continue probing until the child either refers to the 
‘name of the story' or it can be presumed that he does 
not Know that books have their title on their covers. 


If the child does not know this take a piece of blank 
paper and cover everything except the title of the 
book on the cover. 


Then ask: 


3. Do you know what that is? 





If the child Knows that books have titles ask: 


4. Show me the name (title) of this story (book). 
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20. 


What is the name of this story? 


arena eager SS I a Ue ne ee a ee ee ee 


Can you read it to me? 





POint EO.LtL, as you read 1c. 





If the child states that he cannot read it then say: 


bowie read It for. vou. Youspoint tol itoas J. reaqlit., 





See if you can find the name of your story somewhere 
else in your book. 





Why do books have names (titles)? 


co ee SS SS 


BOOK AUTHOR 


ime 


Do you Know where the story that is in this book came 
from: (OL) How aid, the story get into this book? 


Continue to probe to see if the child knows that books 
are written by people and that their names are usually 
recorded on the cover and the front place. If the 
Child demonstrates that he understands that books are 
written by people, ask: 


Point to the name of the person who wrote your story. 





Do you Know his/her name? 





Read tt. to me. 





Are you able to find the writer's (author's) name anywhere 
else? Point to it and read it to me. 





BOOK READING/TELLING 


1. 


When you said your story to me were you reading the story 
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or telling the story? 





How did you know what to say? 





Show me where your story begins. 





How do you Know that it starts there? 





Depending on how the child answered the first question 
Say: 
Read (or tell) me the story on this page. 


Now point to the story as you read (or tell) it. 


How did you know what to say? 





If the child does not know that there are words on the 
page and that they can be read, ask: 


Could I read the story on this page? 
Probe the response to this question with "How?" if the 


child answers "yes" and with "Why not?" if the child 
Says <no%. 
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APPENDIX D 


FAVOURITE STORY REREADING OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 
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FAVOURITE STORY REREADING OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 


DIRECTIONS: THE OBSERVER SHOULD BE KNOWN TO BOTH CHILD AND 
PARENT. BEFORE THE READING COMMENCES THE PARENT WILL BE 
REQUESTED TO FOLLOW HIS/HER NORMAL PATTERN WHEN READING 
LO “THE CHILD. THE CHILD WILL BE ASKED “TO BRING: ONE’ OF 
HIS FAVOURITE, STORIES TO BE READ. THE OBSERVER. WILL SIT 
IN A_POSITION ,.WHERE HE CAN SEE THE CHLLD Ys. EBACE sAND 
EYES DURING THE READING. SOME OF THE ANSWERS WILL BE 
OBTAINED AS A RESULT OF AN INTERVIEW WITH THE PARENT 
WHICH WILL BE CONDUCTED AFTER THE READING. 
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BOOK SELECTION 


How was this particular book first selected for reading 
to the child? 


For the subsequent, repeated readings, who selected the 
book? 


How frequently has the story been read? 


What other books are read repeatedly at the child's 
request? 


What are the characteristics of the book(s) selected for 
repeated readings? 


Illustrations. 

Type of story - “here and now", "make-believe". 
Complexity of the language: syntax, vocabulary. 
Rhyming patterns. 

Characterization. 

Srze or (pointe. 


THE PARENT'S READING 
How is the story read to the child? 


a) Without interruption? 
b) With comments and elaboration? 
c) Style of reading: speed? fluency? expressiveness? 


During the reading is the child encouraged to participate 
in the reading? How does this occur? 


a) By the parent pausing? 
b) By specific questions? 
What happened next? 
What is happening on this page? 


During the reading does the parent do or say anything 
that would facilitate the development of the child's con- 
cepts about books, reading and print? 


a) Is there reference made to such things as the name 
of the story and/or author at the beginning and 
end of the story? 

b) Does the parent point to the lines of print that 
are being read indicating directionality? 

c) Does she point to specific words in relation to the 
action of the story? (e.g. "There's where it Says 
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d) Does the parent use any term related to reading? 
(e.g. word,letter, read, beginning of a word, 
“Therese therword! 34.) 


Does.the parent allow the child to turn the pages of the 
book as the story is being read? 


THE CHILD'S ACTIONS DURING THE READING 


Where does the child sit during the reading? 
In a position where the pages of the book can be seen? 


Does the child attempt to turn the pages of the book in 
time with the story? What cues appear to be used for this 
purpose? 


What does the child look at during the reading? The picture? 
The print? Both? 


Does the child ask any questions during the reading? 
e.g. "Where are you reading?" 
"What does that say?" 
"Where is the word that says ...?" 


During the reading does the child make any obvious attempts 
to memorize the story by: 

a) “reading" along with the parent? 

b) repeating lines after they have been read? 

c) completing phrases or sentences? 


During the reading does the child "correct" the parent's 
reading? 


Does the child voluntarily engage in retelling or "reread- 
wig’) the story? 


THE CHILD'S INDEPENDENT BOOK ACTIVITY 


Does the child go to books of his own volition? 
What is the frequency of this behaviour? 


Does the child select "favourite" books for any indepen- 
dent activity or does any book satisfy his purposes here? 


Does the child demonstrate an interest in any other print- 
ed material? What are the characteristics of his behaviour 
with this "other" material? 


What are the characteristics of the child's independent 
activity with books? 
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